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LEROLENE 


Meeting the Future More 
Than Half-way 


Developments in aeronautics have found us 
ready with a grade of Zerolene for each type of 
engine. Thousands of gallons of Zerolene gave 
service to the U. S. and Allied Governments 
during the war. 

In the field of automobile lubrication the 
same foresight and scientific application mark 
the work of our Board of Lubrication Engi- 
neers. Its recommendations of Correct Lubri- 
cation with Zerolene are lengthening the life 
of automobiles everywhere. 

There is an advantage to you in the re- 
sources, experience, knowledge and equipment 
of the Standard Oil Company, which combine 
to make Zerolene an oil of Quality.. They create 
an efficiency in the manufacture‘of fine lubri- 
cants hard to duplicate elsewheré-in the world. 

There is a Zerolene Correct Lubrication 
Chart for each make of car. Get one for 
your car at your dealer’s or our near- 
est station. Use Zerolene for 
Correct Lubricatién: 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
CALIFORNIA 
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Be sure it is a Victrola 


Look under the lid ! 








Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


trola 
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Edgar Lloyd Hampton admits 
appearing in Eastern maga- 
zines but he protests that he is 
“strictly a Westerner.” He 
admits, also, that the chief 
character in “The Rolling 
Stone” (this month’s Sunset) 
is absolutely true and that most 
of the things in the story really 
happened. But it reads ex- 
actly like fiction! 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of Sunset M aGazinr, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second- 
class matter. 
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For your Baby, use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


Mellin’s Food is prepared on correct 
principles, and when combined with 
milk furnishes in their right proportions 
all the elements necessary for building 
up and sustaining the growing baby. 


Write for our helpful book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
and a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Gieetings from 
MINE HOST GOWMAN 


In days of old when knights were bold 
And ladies fair were blithe and gay, 
They rested from their journey’s toil 
In some famed inn at close of day. 
Mine host filled up the brimming cup 
And bade them welcome to his hall; 
His motto o’er the fireplace read, 
‘*My best I offer, here, to all.’’ 

Tho’ passing time brings customs new, 


‘*My best’’ Mine Host still offers you. 


An attractive, illustrated folder depict- 
ing the varied scenic beauties, sports 
and pastimes of ‘‘America’s Evergreen 
Playground”’—the Pacific Northwest— 
has just been printed by‘‘ Mine Host”’ 
Gowman. A copy will be mailed to any- 
one interested in this wonder-region. 
Send for it and learn of the many mar- 
vels and fascinating pleasures which 
this land of the setting sun offers to its 
guests. Then Mr. Gowman will gladly 
supply you with detailed information 
and illustrated literature relating to 
any particular locality or sport, and 
will advise you as to boat or motor trips, 
excursions, resorts and accommoda- 
tions. You can learn where to go and 
how to get there from Seattle and plan 
your trip to the Coast so as to make it 
most enjoyable. 


GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 


T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex Wilhard Hotel 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Munne.Co 


Our practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 


SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St. 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bldg. 





WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BO ie] 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goode and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franeiseo Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston 


a —_ FREE —~ 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RESERVATIONS 


PACIFIC COAST 
HOTELS ¢7¢ RESORTS 


finnericat Travel {prea 


ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
A7SOSPRING S2 C8S TIARKET ST. 


Cincinnati 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau, 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San 


—— 


address gy 
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Utah Homestead Land 


Q. Is there good land that can be home- 
steaded in San Juan county, Utah? Can 
water be secured there, and if so, what 
kind? I mean is there any surface water 
there, or can it be found by digging wells? 
The land in question lies east of Monti- 
cello, in San ean county, Utah. 

What is the temperature in winter, and 
does it snow much there? Do fruit and 
vegetables grow well there? 

am an ex-soldier and am anxious to 
get some land.—L. B. S., BisHor, Cat. 


A. In San Juan county, Utah, there is 
considerable land open to homestead en- 
try. This land is located on the plateau of 
Monticello but there is no record except 
in the U. S. Land Office of just what land 
is open for entry. 

‘Lhe rainfall in this section is satisfac- 
tory for dry-farming, but the great dif_- 
culty with the country is its distance from 
the railroad, about seventy-five miles. 
Running water is somewhat scarce but 
wells for culinary purposes can be had in 
most parts of this plateau. 

Considerable snow falls during the win- 
ter in this section. Vegetables do well 
but very little fruit is raised. Complete 
information concerning the weather con- 
dition is contained in the bulletin on 
“The Climate of Utah,” which can be had 
free from the Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 


Picture Too Black, He Says 


In the August issue of SUNSET you have 
given a description of Point Arena, Cali- 
fornia, which does the section great injus- 
tice and as I believe it is not your policy to 
misstate facts I would like to tell you 
something about the section. was 
reared in that community and know much 
about it. Your statement is true only of 
a very small acreage about Point Arena. 
‘The area between the Garcia river and 
Elk creek, some ten miles in length, and 
two to five miles in breadth, contains very 
little indeed of such land. My father’s 
side-hill farm of one hundred and forty- 
eight acres keeps twenty-six cows, some 
young stock and hogs and five or six head 
of horses. The adjoining ranch of one 
hundred and forty-two acres has nineteen 
cows now, from which they received a 
creamery check last month of $315. Hay 
in all this section will go from two to five 
tons to the acre and as high as ninety 
bushels of oats are produced to the acre. 
My nephew has seventy acres, one-quarter 
of which is clear land, milks eight cows 
and keeps two horses, raising all his own 
feed. 

The farmers about Point Arena are all 
making money; there are few mortgages. 

You would not condemn the entire San 
Joaquin valley because of a few acres of 
hardpan or alkali here and there—then do 
not condemn all the Point Arena section 
because of a few poor ranches. 

I have just returned from a two-weeks’ 


were 
2y are 
heard 
r and 
agnife 
‘S Now 
stay | 
iption 
ow to 
u will 
along 
lay of 
M. D, 


vacation trip there, and with m: 
farmers from this section where t 
accustomed to fertile soil, and } 
those farmers express their won 
admiration many times for the 1 
cent crops of hay and grain whicl 

being: harvested, and during my 
saw but one farm that your des: 
would fit. Please take the time 

go there and see for yourself. 
enjoy the trip. Take your fish-po 
for you can catch the limit every 
your stay.—ArTHuR C. HuNTLEY 
GEYSERVILLE, CAL. 
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ur ip 
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A. We can not possibly inv: 
every district of the eleven Far \ 
states personally. For most of 
formation we have to rely upon 
that we consider reliable, chief mong 
which are the agricultural colleges and 








the various public officials charged with 
the duty of directing and supe. vising 
agricultural activities. 

The description you complain of was 
given us by an undoubted authority. We 
would much rather err on the side of con- 
servative understatement than to be 
guilty of exaggerating the advantages of 
any locality, though it is not our desire to 
give any district a black eye. 

We may point out, though, that many 
farmers in the interior valley of California 
keep as much stock on forty acres as your 
father keeps on one hundred and forty- 
eight acres. 


Looking for Cheap Dairy Land 


Q. I write to ask if you can give me 
some reliable information about the Tilla- 
mook country in Oregon. 

I am a young man, age thirty, married, 
and for the last few years I have been 
leasing and successfully operating a small 
dairy in the Santa Clara valley. I now 
feel that I should like to own my own 
ranch but the present price of alfalfa land 
here makes that almost out of the ques 
tion. 

I am told that there is still land in Ore 
gon suitable for dairying which can 
purchased at a reasonable figure. Could 
you give me some information on the 
subject? Also do you think I could lease 
some land up there, say for a year or two, 
until I cculd get acclimated and get used 
to the ways of the country before buying! 

If suitable land could not be leased | 
might seek employment on some of the 
ranches until I could look round. Do you 
think that feasible? 

In short, do you think that a young 
man with a few thousand dollars and: 
good working knowledge of :the dairy 
business who was willing to work coul 
go into the Oregon country and make 
start? Land round here is selling from 
five hundred an acre on up to most any 
price and I do not feel that I could make 
such land pay a profit on the inves*ment. 





I have stock, hogs, and the usual «quip 
ment which I would have to sell efort 
moving, consequently I would like <o gtt 
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UNIVERSAL CORD 











| Sure footed. on all roads andi in 
all kinds of weather 


A sturdy, oversize cord tire that establishes a new Standard for durability and freedom from skidding. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 
Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 
Pacific Coast Branches 
1644 Pine Street 1 Riverside Avenue . 327 Oak Street 306 East 8th Street 1524- 12th Avenue 
San Francisco, Cal. Spokane, Wash. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
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is a matter of importance to You, 


Where you will spend it, is 


a matter of interest to us. 


with their golden strands and myriad 

summer gaicties appeal to many thou- 

sands each year~ Have you decided to 

be ond of the merry throng? 

50. Miles of Shore Line and 
16 Different Resorts 


ineluiding far-Famed Santa Catalina Isle-d 
are reac: by this railway system 


part of our business is to assist you to happiness by _, 
helpful suggestions, and our ultimate pleasure is 
to transport a to the place of PY hs. choice 


‘May we serve you 
either by personal advice through 
our Information Bureau or b 

sending beautiful Soelders 


O. A. Smith General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 
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as much information as possible befure | 
contemplate a change. E. I. S., Say 
Jose, Ca. 

A. You will find that the best bo:tom 
land suitable for dairy purposes in the 
Tillamook district is very high pr ced. 


Most of this land originally was covered 


by dense timber, and had to be cleared at 
a heavy expense running as high as %250 
an acre during the old price levels. At 
present the clearing operation is twice as 
expensive as it used to be... The phe- 
nomenon ‘of which you complain is not 
confined to your present locality. |! and 
prices everywhere have 'risen. 

Tillamook dairy men have been < spe- 
cially successful. - This success ests 
largely upon codperation. -They «vere 
forced into codperative action. i ntil 
about seven years ago they had no rail 
connection with the’ outside world. For 
the transportation of their dairy prod ucts 
they were compelled to rely, upon the 
erratic arrivals and departures of a s.uall 
steamer which often was bar-bounc for 
many days. As a result they were com- 
pelled to transform their milk into p od- 
ucts that would. keep, and they sele ted 
cheese. They made this cheese codp °ra- 
tively, and sold it-through a co6pera‘ive 
organization which also set and miin- 
tained a high standard of quality. “sa 
result the Tettice is exceedingly prosper- 
ous, and-you. can not expect low !.:nd 
values in a prosperous and growing frm 
district. 

- We would suggest that you write to the 
Tillamook Chamber of Commerce asking 
for information concerning present prices 
of improved farms, and concerning the 
leases of such properties. 

We thoroughly approve of your plan to 
start your venture by working in any <is- 
trict you may select before investing. By 
this method you will acquire inside in- 


. formation that you could never obtain 


while appearing in the role of an investor. 


Water the Principal Factor 


Q. Can you give me information re- 
garding Jolon valley in Monterey county, 
California, as to soil, products, annual 
rainfall, also underground water supply for 
irrigation—price of land, etc.—S. A. A., 
Huntincton Beacu, Cat. 


A. The soils shade from clay loams to 
clays and gravelly clays on the hill slopes. 
In many places they are poor and not 
much depth with frequent rock out-crop- 
pings. It is difficult to estimate without 
actual survey the water table on account 
of the ruggedness of the greater part of 
the country. Most of the irrigation on 
the cattle ranches of the district is from 
springs, but the lack of adequate water 
has been the chief drawback in developing 
the level land to orchards, alfalfa and 
other field crops. The rainfall for the 
station nearest the Jolon valley is given zs 
13.65 inches for 1918 and 13.30 inches in 
1916; annual mean temperature 60.3 de- 
grees; lowest 20; during the year of 19:8. 

As to the price of land you had best 
write Mr. W. C. Hamilton, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce at King City, 
describing as closely as possible the exact 
location you wish to value in the Jolon dis- 
trict. The products are largely grain, ha\ 
cattle, hogs, almonds, some pears a 
apples, with an endeavor to raise alfa'! 
to meet local needs as finishing feed. S« 
eral goat ranches are in the vicinity», 
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The Noiseless Typewriter 


The Greatest Typewriter Development 


Twenty years ago, the typewriter was blind. Then came 
visible writing—a much-needed improvement. And now, 
today, the Noiseless Typewriter—as great an invention as 
the typewriter itself. 


In a single sentence you can sum up the basic engineering 
principle behind this latest gift of science to the American 
business man and his stenographer—‘‘The Noiseless prints 
by pressure and not by blow.” 


The Noiseless prevents the effect by removing the cause. 
The type is steel—the roller is steel and yet there is no noise. 
The Noiseless refuses to make a noise. There is no need, 
therefore, for mufflers, soft rollers, felt pads or so-called 
shock absorbers. The noise is not created. 


Greater speed, lighter touch, increased durability and better 
work have resulted from the elimination of hammer-blow 
wear and tear. 


Noiseless Typewriter Distributing Co. 


Executive Offices: Balboa Bldg., San Francisco 


Sales Offices throughout the West 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 































































o them 


inexorable laws. 


the mvestor turns' 


Investment banking houses are like forest 
trees. They flourish or fall in accordance with 


And those that in their capacity for service 
attain to steadfast heights are the giant oaks 
that shall abide. Theirstrength is fundamental. 


To them the investment seeker turns with 
courage and assurance. He knows that his 
safety lies in their proven strength. 

There is a way to your investment welfare. 
If you are confused by present-day vistas—in 
doubt as to the sure path to follow—let us help 
you. Our circularSSrz will guide you right. 


BLYTH, WITTER & Co. 


. ji 
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Trust & Savings Bldg. 812 Second Ave. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Broadway Merchants Exchange 
LOS ANGELFS SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 


Yeon Bldg. 

















is the story of Peter Perkins and how he ac- 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years by investing 
$25 a month in high-grade listed stocks and 
bonds. on a novel plan. “Getting Ahead” ts 
as interesting as anything you ever read. 
Thousands have read it and are now “getting 
ahead” financially on the same plan. 
You will be fascinated with it. But better still, it will show 
Irtorost piss s SROFTE: devour mavey™aithaut soceiiclna 
Safety. We sendit free. WRITE FOR If TODAY. 


EBEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
143D South La Salle St.Chicago 






Back of Blyth, Witter 
&Co.isanexperienced 
organization, thechief 
Sunction of which is to 

safeguard the invest- 

or. Our sponsorship is 

anassurancetoinvest- 

ors that the security 

offered isoneofungues- 

tioned value and in- 

tegrity. 














S. F. Depot 
Key Route Ferry 


Write L. H. Rodeba 








THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 





San Francisco—Sacramento R.R. 





Oakland Depot 
40th and Shafter Ave. 


ugh, Oakland, Calif. 




































Absolutely 
Prevents 


7) Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will & 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 

A any climate, is odorless and 

Afree from acid. Ask any 

4 hardware or sporting goods 

fa dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 

Jeg er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15c, 


3 Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
















Never-Failing 


Ending Rats and Mice” — 








Exterminator 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough On Ratse’* never fails to clear the prem- 
ises of these pests when used according to direc- 
tions. It is not a ready-mixed exterminator; rats 
do not learn to avoid it because the food you mix it 
with can be changed as necessary. It tempts old and 
young rats alike. At drug and general stores, 


booklet—sent free. 





E. 3. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
















should be add d to the Fi ial Ed:tor 


A department devoted to investments in the 
q Far West. Letters requesting informa‘ ion 
and should be accompanied by return post «ge 








Three Dollars for One 


OW to get rich is a topic of 1.n/ 
versal interest. 

If you were told that you co: |d, 
by taking any number of do! irs 
in your possession and placing them in ne 
pile on a table and applying to them a. 1- 
tain process, convert your entire avail: >le 
stock of cash into a sum three times its: ri- 
ginal size would not your attention be n- 
mediately attracted? If you then v re 
shown how it was done, and going off »y 
yourself found by actual experiment t at 
it was possible, that the operation enta’ ed 
no risk, and was not in violation of | w, 
you would diligently work the sche ne 
with a feeling akin to rapture, would » ou 
not? The fact that you had to wait ‘or 
some time while this new found proc:ss 
of alchemy was functioning, just as ‘he 
farmer has the period of waiting betw: en 
seed-time and harvest, would not in your 
mind detract from the value of your nev ly 

acquired knowledge, would it? 
t all sounds fanciful, yousay? Well, let’s 
see. The reasoning is simple and direct: 

We will go back to pre-war time, say 
the year 1913, when things were “norma,” 
to find a basis of comparison. 

Take note that we are now dealing with 
prices and values—two very different 
things, by the way. 

So we take values and prices of the pre- 
war period, consider them as basic, and 
then proceed to find the true relation now 
existing between values and prices. 

Bear in mind that the dollar is still the 
dollar—the fixed unit of measurement. 
By it everything in a commercial way was 
and is reckoned, inclusive of wages, return 
on capital invested, rent, clothing, food, 
raw or finished materials, and transporta- 
tion. The dollar never changes as the 
measure of both price and value; that is to 
say, regardless of varying purchasing 
power of the dollar we perforce go on com- 
puting values and fixing prices in terms of 
dollars. So while the dollar itself is a fixed 
quantity the things which a dollar or any 
stated number of dollars will buy may 
have variableness to an unlimited degree. 

A thorough understanding of these 
fundaméntal economic facts is necessary 


| to a realization of the possibilities of the 


process of converting your funds into an 
amount three times their original sive. 
The next thing to understand and to keep 
before you is that under present abnormal 
conditions both the price and value meas- 
urements of the dollar are continuously 
fluctuating when expressed in terms of 
actual usage, and to recognize the cer- 
tainty that at some definite period in the 
future, what can be had for a dollar will 
cease to present such glaring discrepancy 
as between price and value. 

When the time comes—as it eventual y 
will—when a dollar of price and a dollar >f 
value are identical, then our little proce-s 
in alchemy will be impossible of accor- 
plishment. 
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The Most 


Man in Town 
Says:— 











“Shall I Send It?” “No Thank 
You! YouSee, It’s Packedin Tin” 


‘THE grocer, the man at your beck and call, 

serves you best. In great cities, in silent villages, 
in the pulse of everyday life—anywhere, no doubt, a 
rejoinder like the above passes unnoticed. Yet here- 
in lies a problem. 


I'rail packages are not welcomed by any housewife, she often 
refuses to carry them. Then again, if slightly damaged the contents 
deteriorate. The grocer pays for dissatisfaction and sometimes loss. 


In regard to packages, tea for instance, cannot be consumed at once. 
It is therefore essential that the container should be substantial. 
RIDGWAYS TEA is packed only in TIN—with tight fitting lids 


that retain the satisfying, joyous, mellow flavor. 


This goodness imparts a keener relish to 
your food; it means greater satisfaction. 


Then again, it is more convenient for 

« . 
you—andthe ‘most accommodating man 
in town.”’ 





“‘Packea only in TIN 
—to keep the flavor tn’ 


Radgways ie 











Accommodating 
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Your Signature [s Good Around 
the World on American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


For thirty 


years travelers have paid their hotel bills in Singapore or 
Chicago, purchased silks in Japan, clothing in England and 
souvenirs in France, bought transportation all over the 
world and paid for all their travel requirements with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


The Advantages 


of carrying Travelers Cheques in place ‘of currency are 
self-evident. Currency requires constant care to prevent 
loss or theft and must be changed into the. money of the 
countries visited. Travelers Cheques are spendable every- 
where and are only of use when countersigned by the 
original purchaser. Your own signature is the only identi- 
fication required and this simple system applies through- 
out the world. 


Fifty Cents 


on each one hundred dollars is the cost of insuring the 
safety of your travel funds, making them available every- 
where and permitting you‘to make our world-wide chain 
of offices your social and business headquarters. 


We Recommend 


Pound Sterling Cheques issued in amounts of 5 and 10 
pounds, for use in Great Britain and the British Colonies. 
French Franc Cheques in amounts of 200 and 400 francs 
in France and its colonies. Dollar Cheques for use in 
North and South America, the West Indies and the Orient. 


Purchasable 
at Banks and Express Offices. 


Letters of Credit 


American Express Letters of Credit are convertible into 
Travelers Cheques or currency. 


Travel Department 
of tne American Express Company extends around the 
world and can care for all your travel requirements. 


Write Department SS about your 
travel plans 


American Express Company 


Head Office 
65 Broadway, New York 
Offices or Correspondent Everywhere 
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Predicated upon these conditions, here 
is the formula for making three dollars out 
of one: 

A dollar today will buy only from forty 
to forty-five cents worth of commodities, 
but it will buy from $1.37 to $1.50 worth of 
sound interest-bearing bonds. Asamatier 
of fact, taking the lowest and highest esti- 
mates, 40c and $1.50, it is almost four-fo'd. 
This means nothing else than that your 
dollar. will purchase for you three tin es 
(and upward to almost four times) as mv ch 
of bonds as it will anything else. 

Stated in another way, your dollar is 
worth round forty cents when you b iy 
anything ranging from automobiles +o 
theatre tickets and from furniture ‘o 
bread, whereas it is worth upward of $1. ;o 
when you buy sound government, mun ¢- 
ipal, and corporation bonds. This mez is 
literally that the dollar’s buying power 
has shrunk to 4oc for necessities and |v x- 
uries and expanded to $1.50 for incor :e 
producing investments. 

Now take in this thought: 

Every dollar that comes into. your pv s- 
session you use in some way.’ Youdo nt 
burn it, you buy something with it. You 
may buy candy, or you may buy incon e 
with which to buy candy, but you bi y 
something. When you buy anything th:t 
is consumed, or that will wear out, your 
dollar is gone, it ceases to exist. Whin 
you buy bonds that produce an incom., 
your dollar:still lives and continues to lis e 
and work for you until you-kill it by spenc- 
ing it for something. What you sperd 
during these purple days of economic mz - 
nutrition is gone forever and you have 1 - 
ceived only forty cents’ worth of return «s 
measured by normal standards. Whit 
you manage to rescue from the high cost 
of living junk pile becomes by investment 
a potential future purchasing power of 
$1.50 as compared with today’s forty 
cents purchasing power. 

It is as plain as A B C, and not a flaw in 
the scheme—except your own disinclini- 
tion to do without some things today that 
you may have many more times to- 
morrow. You make your 4oc dollar worth 
$1.50 by following the old-fashioned creed 
of self-denial. 

Every thrifty person has some money 
accumulated, and of this and regular in- 
come as much as possible is to be diverte« 
from ordinary channels of expenditure. 
Of necessities we can not do wholly with- 


| out, we must have shelter and food and 


raiment. But it is doubtful if there is one 
well-to-do family on the Pacific Coast 
which can not cut down its “necessary” 
expenditures to an extent that will set 
aside many dollars that have been doing 
only forty cents’ worth of work and make 
them do 150 cents’ worth of work. 

And when one gets past the necessities 
and into the luxuries what a world of op- 
portunity is to be found! The American 
people buy so many things they don’t 
need and don’t use and really don’t want! 

It is an individual problem, not a com- 


| munity one, because the people as a whole 


do not retrench except when forced to b) 
what are known as “‘hard times;” so it 1 
useless to expect some one else to mak: 
the start. Regardless of what your neigh 
bor says or does, if you yourself will ¢g 
without a myriad of things you have bee! 
spending your money for (and it can b 
done without any impairment of health o: 
loss of the real enjoyment of life) and tak: 
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Is the Time to Buy 


OW San Joaquin Power 
Non-Assessable Stock 





Your Products Have a Far 
Greater Purchasing Power 
Today Than Ever Before 


This Stock Will Always Bring You 7.1% Even Though 
The Prevailing Prices of Today May Shrink 


CRUDE OIL— 


FIVE YEARS AGO the average price of crude oil 

was 3214 cents per barrel at the well. 

TODAY crude oil is selling at an average price of 

$1.85 at the well. 
In 1915 it would have required the proceeds from the sale 
of 303 barrels of crude oil to purchase one share of San 
Joaquin Power Stock earning dividends of $7.00 per year. 
The proceeds from the sale of 303 barrels of crude oil to- 
day will pay for 524 shares of San Joaquin Power 7% 
Cumulative Prior Preferred Stock earning $39.66 per year. 


RAISINS— 
FIVE YEARS ACO raisins were bringing the grower 
414 and 5 cents per pound (which was considered 
an exceptionally good price). 
TODAY the same grades of raisins bring the grower 
15 cents per pound. 
One ton of raisins five years ago sold for enough money to 
buy one share of San Joaquin Power Stock earning $7.00 
per year. 
The sale of one ton of raisins today will pay for three shares 
of San Joaquin Power Stock the dividends from which will 


earn $21 per year. 


ALFALFA — 


FIVE YEARS AGO the price of alfalfa hay was 
$9.00 per ton in the field. (San Joaquin Valley). 
TODAY Alfalfa hay is selling at from $30 to $38 
per ton. 
Eleven tons of alfalfa were necessary five years ago to 
purchase one share of San Joaquin Power Stock earning 
$7.00 per year in dividends. 
Four shares of San Joaquin Power Prior Preferred Stock 
can be purchased from the sale of eleven tons of alfalfa 
at the ruling price today, and the dividends will earn you 
$28.00 per year. 


LABOR— 
FIVE YEARS AGO the average wage of Jabor in the 
building trades was $4.00 per day. 
TODAY building trades mechanics’ average $9.00 
per day. ; 
In 1915 it would have required 24 days’ labor to pay for 
one share of San Joaquin Power Prior Preferred Stock earn- 
ing dividends of $7.00 per year. 
With 24 days’ labor the average building tradesman can now 
buy 2% shares of San Joaquin Power 7“ Cumulative Prior 
Preferred Stock earning $15.40 per year. 


GRAPES— 
FIVE YEARS AGO the grower raising grapes received 
$10 per ton for his grapes (half cash and half promis- 
sory notes). 
TODAY the same kind of grapes are selling for $125 
to $140 per ton. 
The proceeds from the sale of one ton of grapes in [915 
would have bought one share of San Joaquin Power Stock 
earning $7.00 per year in dividends. 
Ten tons of the same grapes sold today at the prevailing 
prices will pay for 14 shares of San Joaquin Power Prior 


Preferred Stock the dividends from which will earn $98 
per year. 


BUTTER FAT— 


FIVE YEARS ACO the price of butter fat was 30 
cents per pound. 
TODAY butter fat is bringing the producer 71 cents 
per pound. 
A thousand pounds of butter fat in 1915 would have bought 
three shares of San Joaquin’ Power Stock earning $21 per 
year in dividends. 
One thousand pounds of butter fat at the present market 
price will pay for seven’shares of San Joaquin Power 7% 
Cumulative Prior Preferred Stock earning $49.00 per year 
in dividends. 


The earnings from your San Joaquin Power Non-Assessable Prior Preferred Stock 
will be mailed to you regularly every ninety days five years from now just as 
they are mailed today. The earnings will never be less and the value of your 
stock unquestionably will materially increase. 


Buy San Joaquin Power Pic Prererread Stock 


It is free from all California state taxes. 

It is exempt from Normal Federal Income Tax. 

It pays you $1.75 per share in dividend checks mailed to 
you every 90 days. 

It is authorized by the Railroad Commission of the State 
of California. 


It begins earning 7.1 per cent on your money the moment 


you buy. 
It may be bought in lots from one share upward at $98.50 
per share. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK-—MAIL TODAY 








San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Stock Sales Department, 
Fresno, California. 

Please send me without obligation on my part your 
booklet containing information regarding San Joaquin 
Power. 
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~ Money 
The Sinews of Travel 


Without money you cannot travel far, 
fast or with much ease. Money gives 
strength for the journey and comfort by 
the way. But it makes a difference how 
your funds are carried. If you use 


“A-B-A’ iss, Cheques 


you can rest assured that your money is safe 
and that the many financial worries that bother 


those who do not use this modern method will 
pass by you. 


Upon arrival abroad —because of arrange- 
ments made by the Bankers Trust Company’s 
Foreign Service—you may exchange the 
*A-B-A” Cheques you take with you for other 
*A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds sterling, 
francs, lire, etc., at the rate current on the day 
of exchange. 


*‘A-B-A” Cheques are issued in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, in 
convenient wallets by most banks. Full 
particulars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 











this money and put it into sound invest- 
ments you will place yourself in position 
to have all the ete things that will be 
beyond your thoughtless neighbor’s reach 
when conditions again become normal. 

Not in two generations have commodity 
prices been so high, nor have bonds been 
so low. Every week now we get nearer to 
the inevitable day when these relative 
positions are to be reversed. Commodity 
prices are bound to come down; and just 
as surely, bond prices will go up. Whea 
the time finally comes that the scales ar2 
evenly balanced the man or woman who 
practices self-denial now will have laid u» 
a competency that will produce a rate cf 
income then impossible to get. There 5 
the added increase in principal by reaso 1 
of the tremendous profit represented b. 
the spread between the purchase price cf 
today and the selling price of tomorrov: 
when bonds will have climbed up to thei- 
rightful level where price and value be- 
come one and the same thing. 

A New York banker is reported to hav 
stated that “many people are buyin: 
themselves rich in the security market. 
This is literally true; and it merely epito 
mizes all that has been said in this articl: 
by way of explanation of how it can b 
done. The present conforms in some re: 
spects to the period after the Civil War 

here is today more than three times th« 
amount of actual money in circulation pe: 
capita than there then was. For instance 
at the beginning of 1879, several year: 
after the country had begun in earnest 
development of its resources, per capita 
circulation was but $16.92 whereas on 
August I, 1920, it was $57.07. There is 
more money to go round, and it is vastly 
easier to get hold of. Then there are so 
much better and so many wider avenues 
for safe and profitable investment now. 

Just remember that your money— 
whether you have much or little—will go 
from three to four times farther if you 
buy investments than it will if you buy 
anything else; and also remember that 
this “chance of a lifetime” will not con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

And remember also that the bonds you 
buy today will continuously grow in pur- 
chasing power over a long period of years. 
To secure to yourself the maximum bene- 
fit the bonds you buy should, all other 
things being equal, be of the longest ma- 
turity date in the future that you can find. 
The reason for this is that if you buy short 
term bonds you will receive back your 
money at a time (in all likelihood) when 
you can not reinvest on the same favor- 
able terms. To explain: It is wholly feas- 
ible today to buy bok that will yield a 
net income even up to 7%, and with a rea- 
sonable degree of safety, and this rate of 
income will persist during all the years of 
the life of the bond; whereas later pur- 
chasers will have to pay prices that may 
not yield more than 3% to 4%. So if you 
buy a short time bond that gives you a 
7% yield for a few years only, you will 
then not be able to get more than about 
half the income on reinvestment because 
you then can buy bonds only at higher 
prices that produce smaller yields. Make 
sure now that the high income is to extend 
over the longest possible period of years. 

To properly appreciate the value of 
money when properly handled is the very 
foundation stone of the financial structure 
that will make yourself and your family 
comfortable throughout life. 
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Crispy, Airy 
Golden Brown 
Corn Flakes 








A food of supreme 


goodness— 


E. C. Corn Flakes is a true achievement ina cereal food 
—prepared to the zenith of appetizingness. 


From wind-swept rolling 
fields of the Middle West is 
harvested the ripened white 
corn from rustling shocks. 
With care, only the plump- 
est, choicest kernels are 
chosen. 


Then, the magic of modern 
manufacture turns these 


wholesome morsels into 
fragile toasted sweet meats. 
All the goodness that 
Mother Nature has pro- 
vided is imprisoned in each 


tiny flake. 


Ask for E. C. Corn Flakes 
and know a better cereal 


food. 











LL 


CORN 
FLAKES 


(TOASTED ) 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, LTD., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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one ag Gentle and Otherwise 


Something Different 
Oakland, Cal. 


In these days when so much is written 
and published about Bolshevism, sex prob- 
lems and the “eternal triangle” it is with 
the greatest relief that one turns to a 
magazine where one can find something 
different. Of your fiction the stories of 
Little Bob have a most appealing interest. 
I had a proof of the realness of “Bob” 
when I read the story to my own little 
boy and could see by his shining eyes and 
breathless interest how he accompanied 
“Bob” in his experiences. I hope to see 
more of this writer’s work. Your editorial 
résumé of current events is very interesting 
and can be read with much advantage by 
all; while the answers to queries are no 
doubt useful to the enquirers, it is perhaps 
hardly fair to the great mass of readers to 
take up space with matter that is not of 
general interest, especially as there are 
already ample facilities provided by the 
California Development Board and other 
departments for those particularly inter- 
ested in fruit farming, poultry raising, 
dairying, etc. Ws. G. Rospertson. 


Not Enough Of It 


Palmdale, California. 
You surely have the magazine. SUNSET 
Service Bureau is great, but not enough 
of it. It is the magazine of my own heart. 
W. HeEtrricn. 


A Great Responsibility 


San Francisco, Cal. 

Personally I would rather read a 
story which involves a real issue, 
than any other kind, because I like 
one which makes methink. Ienjoy 
comparing it with circumstances 
of my own observation and I es- 
pecially enjoy talking it over with 
my friends. We discuss what we 
would have done in just such 
circumstances and whether or not 
the characters did quite the best 
thing possible for them to do. I 
would prefer reading even short 
stories of this type than most 
longer ones because this takes a 
kind of a hold on me. I can not 
explain exactly what I mean by 
that, but when I am through I 
feel more wide awake than before 
and I feel as though I know 
more about people. 

Mo tie Stuart. 


Well Be Careful 
Seattle, Wash. 


I always eliminate stories whose 
titles do not appeal to me. If I 
don’t like a stranger’s looks I 
don’t ask for an introduction. 
If I don’t like the title of a story 
I don’t read it. 

Mrs. Fiorence S. THoMPson. 


Is He Right? 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Sunset has an opportunity— 
and I believe the editors realize it 


—to make of itself a publication _ too. 


which does in fact represent the great 
West before the country [and the world 
and not a mere faint copy of the lead- 
ing Eastern magazines. In some re- 
spects you realize that ideal, in others 
you do not. Some of your articles are 
of the very woof of our Western world, 
for they deal to a great extent: with the 
Japanese who certainly are a subject of 
prime interest to the people with an out- 
look upon the Pacific. Most of your 
stories, while moderately interesting, have 
nothing in them of a Western flavor. As 
for your continued stories, I think it would 
be more dignified to let the reader know 
that they were not complete in this issue, 
either by a statement in the title or else by 
a warning in the table of contents; not to 
do this makes one think that the pub- 
lishers are practising the time-worn trick 
of selling their next number through lur- 
ing readers to start something they cannot 
finish in this. 

My most serious criticism, however, is 
with respect to the possibilities which it 
seems to me you are not fully realizing. 
I appreciate the fact that the public has 
to be educated up to what it wants, or, at 
any rate, to be withdrawn by easy stages 
from the thing—the eastern thing—it has 
been accustomed to. ‘The inevitable pre- 
requisite, therefore, is to build up a tradi- 
tion of the West and Pacific area. We 
already have local traditions—California 
missions, Whitman’s ride in Oregon, etc. 
but that is not the sort of thing SuNsET 
wants. What it needs, to become and re- 
main a great force in the world, is to work 
gently toward an all-Western and all- 





His proud mother sent us this picture and we take pride in it 
Dollars to doughnuts he is reading a “Little Bob” story 


Pacific tradition, for this, the great worl: 


of the future. As a constructive sugges- 


tion, I would include some “mildly” his 
torical material of a sort that would inte: 
est and arouse the general reader. Ge 
him acquainted, for example, with some 
thing of what the Chinese and Japanes 
were so that he may the better understan: 
and appreciate what they now are. Fu 
thermore, I think the general public woul 
stand an occasional poem—but not abou 
spring or even war heroes. It should b 
something in line with building up th 
traditions of the great Pacific West. 

Let me say that I enjoy SuNsET ver 
much. A thing may lack perfection an: 
yet be a distinguished achievement. 

E. M. Grecory. 


A Different Opinion 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
You are certainly entitled to a grea 
measure of praise for the splendid mag 
azine you are getting out. It is, I believe 
unique, in that while breathing the very 
spirit of the West it still avoids being 
provincial, an achievement, it seems to me, 
that is not fully appreciated by the people 

in this part of the country. 
Tuos. F. Forp. 


Naming No Names 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Editor, if you’ll pardon a little ad- 
vice from a Nobody, it is this: you can 
greatly increase the popularity and cir- 
culation of your magazine if you’ll make 
it a rule of your life never to print an 
article, no matter how polished or florid 
the style or cogent the reasoning, 
unless you can, subconsciously, in 
the reading of it, feel the modesty 
of its author. When your mind 
goes back to your “kid days” you 
of course remember your decided 
antipathy for the “‘stuckup guy.” 
In Proverbs we are informed that 
a fellow with a “proud look” is 
an abomination unto the Lord; 
and in Psalms we read: “The 
Lord knoweth the proud afar off.” 
The “stuck-up guy” and the 
“proud looker” are merely other 
names for the egotist. You may 
not be able to discern the species 
afar off but whatever you do, 
Mr. Editor, don’t let him get close 
enough to you to slip in loanal 
the covers of SUNSET. 

GeorceE W. Smitu. 


Satistied Now 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
About a year ago I wrote to 
you and “panned” your magazine 
rather severely. But sometime 
last fall I noticed an improvement 
in the stories and articles. So, 
being as quick to praise as to 
blame, I want to say that during 
the months since then I have 
been treated to some of the best 
stories I have ever read. 
I hope to get as interesting a 
magazine in. the future as I have 
lately. James A. Brown. 
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my bank account is growing fast. 


Here’s the Way I Did It 


To begin with, I am only an ordinary fellow. 
I know scores of chaps who have more talents 
than are mine. My education is meager. 
Even when I get through writing this story, 
someone will have to go over it to correct the 
misspelled words, straighten out the poor 
grammatical construction, and punctuate it 
correctly. The eighth grade was as far as I 
wis able to get in school. So you see my rank 
from the standpoint of knowledge, talents and 
training is not a whit above the average—if 
anything, maybe it is below. 

Before I got into long pants, I started to 
work in the shops—went in as an apprentice 
to learn the trade of a machinist. As a starter, 
I received the magnificent sum of three dollars 
a week. After four years my time was up—I 
was a machinist; but, as was the custom, I had 
to leave the shop where I learned my trade— 
get a job elsewhere to sort of prove that I 
could deliver the goods before I could command 
a journeyman’s pay in the shop. And this I 
did—-got away with it—proved to the world 
that I could “hit the ball’? as a machinist and 
earn the big (?) hourly wage of thirty-seven 
cents. Some pay,eh! But that was the scale 
—it was as much as any of the other fellows 
were getting or could get, so I had no kick 
coming. Then wages began going up—had to 
in order that a fellow might live with living 
costs soaring. I was doing, as I thought, all 
right! But I was getting older all the time— 
sort of growing up and getting nowhere- 
When I was twenty-four, I met the only girl- 
For a year I went to see her quite regularly— 
got real thick—you know how it goes—finally 
began thinking about getting married—but 
here, I was up against it. What I earned 
could not provide even a part of the things to 
which‘she was accustomed. Believe me if you 
will, I began to get pretty miserable. I knew 
what I wanted to do—I wanted to marry the 
girl—but how the deuce could I? 

Then one day the thing that proved “the 
turning of the ways,” as, they say, happened! 
Something went wrong with the boss’ car— 
and he had it rolled into the shop to be fixed. 
And surprising as it may seem, in the whole 
shop—though any number of men individually 
could practically build the car—not one could 
get it to run right. The superintendent him- 
scl€ I don’t believe knew how to get ’er going— 
but he was too wise to try. He got one of the 
boys from an uptown garage to come down 
aad in jig time the “old buss’ was hitting ’er 
uo with-a'toar. My curiosity got the best of 
nie, so I asked him what he did to ’er, and he 
sort of winked and said: ‘Oh, she just needed 
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Three and one-half years ago I was struggling along, making but little more 
than a bare living for myself, wondering if I ever should be able to earn enough 
om which to get married. Then the big thing happened! Today I have a wonder- 
ful wife, a charming youngster, drive a sassy-looking speedster—have plenty and 


timing and a few minor adjustments.” I 
asked him several other questions, and as I had 
heard “these birds” got real money for their 
work (money in my mind at that time was the 
goddess to listen to) I asked him how much he 
was getting. Imagine my shock when I 
learned he was doing better than half again as 
well as I was—and had been at the game less 
than a year. It was another shock to me to 
know that he had learned his “know how” at 
an automobile school. In my mind these 
schools were “the bunk.” But here was an 
example of their proficiency—and, I argued 
with myself, if they could help this fellow, why 
couldn’t they help me? After a little while, the 
idea got to working on me, and I began to in- 
vestigate—I wrote for catalogs and made per- 
sonal investigations. In less than a month 
after the boss’ car had gone on the bum, I was 
at the Adcox Auto & Gas Engine School in 
Portland, taking the Adcox course—the very 
best thing I ever did—except getting married. 
The reason why I happened to select this school 
may interest you, so I will tell you about that 
too. 

In the first place, I got the Adcox catalog 
written by Adcox himself; and, to be frank, I 
liked the straight-from-the-shoulder way in 
which he talked. After visiting a couple of other 
schools and then calling on him, my first good 
impression was strengthened. And right here 
I want to “slip” any fellow who wants to get 
into the auto game a little advice. 

Make sure that the training you figure on 
getting is the best possible—for what you learn 
will determine in a big way how much you will 
be able to earn. Neither in his catalog nor in 
his conversation with you, does Adcox agree to 
teach you everything. His theory is that if a 
fellow specializes in one thing, making his 
specialty the thing which can not be “picked 
up” by everyone and yet be the thing that is 
in demand, he can hardly avoid being a man 
in command—a man who draws down the big 
pay. I could appreciate his theory because— 
though I was a good machinist, I was not a 
specialist—anybody could take my job. I 
had no corner on anything. I realized that if 
I knew what the fellow did who fixed the boss’ 
car, and made “‘boobs”’ of the rest of us fellows, 
I would be the possessor of something worth 
while—and this was the knowledge Adcox 
agreed to supply me—and he certainly made 
good—for which, although I paid him the tui- 
tion fee charged by his school, which, by the 
way, is higher than that of any other school, 
but not high enough considering what you get, 
I always shall feel grateful. 

To give you an insight into the methods of 
this man Adcox, I am quoting a sample of his 
open and fair proposal. He says: 

“Come to my school, pay not a cent tuition 
in advance. If at the end of four weeks you 
are not entirely satisfied that my school !s un- 


hen I Learned How to Earn 
$100 a Week 


With the thought in mind that my experience may help others, the man 
who showed me how to do it has requested that I set my story down in 
black and white for publication in this and other magazines. 


questionably superior to any auto school in the 
Pacific Northwest, not only will I waive all 
tuition fees, but I will pay you soc an hour for 
every hour you have attended classes.” 

After completing my course at the Adcox 
school, I quickly landed a job with a garage— 
the increased pay the first two months over 
which I ever before had received paid the cost 
of my course. Within a short time, the fellow 
who owned the garage wanted to sell. I had 
only a couple of hundred saved up, but the 
fellow who owned the garage said he would 
rather me have it than some outsider, so he 
took my notes, which I never had any trouble 
in meeting. 

Today the garage is mine—and what I earn 
this year will amount to considerably more 
than a hundred a week; in fact, I am confident 
I will be able to bank more than I would have 
earned during a whole year if I had stayed 
with the old trade. 

What I have done, I believe any fellow can 
do. My mechanical training has helped very 
little. I ofttimes have felt it was a positive 
handicap. Adcox has the records of many 
fellows who have done better than I have. 

The plan of this man Adcox is to make suc- 
cess as sure as is physically possible for the 
average fellow like you and me. That he is 
succeeding is shown by his record of graduat- 
ing a larger percentage of students who make 
good in a big way than any other automobile 
school in America, which, when you stop to 
consider it, is about the best yardstick by 
which the quality of a school and its training 
can be measured. 

When I started this story I was going to 
make it “short and sweet,” but here I have 
written a ream, but before I close I must urge 
every one of you progressive fellows who read 
it to send for the Adcox catalog. It is much 
more interesting than my humble story. No 
other automobile school in America issues such 
a book. Like the Adcox course, “It’s Dif- 
ferent.”” An idea of its consequence may be 
gleaned from the fact that every copy costs a 
dollar—yet, if you will send in the coupon Mr. 
Adcox will send you a copy absolutely free 
without any obligation whatsoever. Sending 
for this catalog may prove the turning point 
for you—just like the breaking down of the 
boss’ car did for me. So play safe by sending 
it in. Adcox will tell you my name. I thank 
you. 





Cut Out and Mail This Coupon Today 
Without Fail 





L. L. ADCOX, President, 
ADCOX AUTO & GAS ENGINE 
SCHOOL, 
Portland, Oregon. 
If you will send me a free copy of that 
big dollar book of yours, No. 61, I 
promise you I will read it through. 
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IVORY SOAP... 


HE Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following gi 
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COPYRIGHT 1920 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


OTHER reads her baby’s eyes and knows that his sweet, 
serious, drowsy look spells deep contentment. 


Contentment because he has just been bathed with the 
velvety, soothing lather of Ivory Soap. How soft it felt 







against his tender flesh; how clean and smooth and satiny his Send for free sample package 


rose-leaf skin after clear water had rinsed away the soapy bubbles. 


Contentment because he is clothed in fresh, sweet garments, 
washed snowy white with Ivory. No soapy smell or chafing 
harshness to the soft, fine fabrics cleansed with this pure, mild, 


easy-rinsing soap. 


Physicians, nurses, careful mothers know that Ivory is the ideal 
soap for nursery use. 





IT FLOATS 


eneral household soaps: 
& G.—The White Naphtha Soap, Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the 
usekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. - 





of Ivory Soap Flakes 


—snowlike flakes of Ivory Soap 
for the convenient laundering 
of baby’s finest dresses, sweat- 
ers, silk robes, and blankets 
without rubbing. Ivory Soap 
Flakes will keep all your love- 
liest things like new. For free 
trial size package, write to 
Department 27-K, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Proprets Waver Who will be the next president of the 
As the Election ia me stp - —_ ago every 
; . student of political meteorology was abso- 
is Approaching lutely posi that the Republican candi- 
date would win at a canter. Today most of the prophets 
still .dhere to the Republican forecast—with reservations. 
If th» Non-Partisan League in combination with the Forty- 
eigh' srs can cut heavily enough into the normally Republi- 
can » ote of North Dakota and Minnesota, if Cox can carry 
Ohio and if the disgusted ex-Progressives repeat the 1916 
performance and cast California to the Democrats, then it is 
not impossible, they admit, that the present set of presiden- 
tial postmasters will continue to cancel stamps for another 
four years. On the other hand, if the radical attitude of the 
Farmer-Labor party, they prognosticate, serves merely to 
split the usual Socialist vote, if the beer-and-wine crowd sees 
no hope in the deep Democratic silence and if the California 
Johnson stalwarts vote sullenly but regularly against the 
League of Nations, then the United States for the first time 
will have a president whose middle name is Gamaliel. 

If the Democrats are defeated they can partially console 
themselves with the thought that they won the war, but lost 
through peace. Considered impartially, the first six years 
of the Wilson administration were marked by many notable 
achievements, including tariff and currency reform and the 
fairly efficient conduct of a successful war. The decline of 


Democratic prestige began when hostilities ended. Presi- 
dent Wilson had promised to make a just, durable peace. 
He failed monumentally. Twenty-odd wars are still going 
on. He freed capital from all restraints and allowed the 
worst era of conscienceless profiteering since the Civil War 
to run its course unchecked while he retained for himself and 
his subordinates, Palmer and Burleson, autocratic war 
powers for the suppression of free speech and free constitu- 
tional action. 

The early achievements are forgotten. Between them and 
the public eye stands the wall of the Wilsonian blunders dur- 
ing the last two years, a wall bristling with the spikes of high 
taxes. The Republican platform consists principally of a 
vitriolic, detailed and comprehensive denunciation of this 
wall; the Democrats deny the wall’s existence. Neither 
party offers the clear-cut, well defined constructive program 
needed in both international and domestic affairs. %s 


U U 


How the West The imagination is staggered by the size of 
Can Make Good the task confronting the next administra- 
che Wae’s Cost tion if it really desires to follow the de- 
structive war effort with an endeavor to 
make the vast potential resources of the Far West available 
for the use of the nation and the world. Sooner or later such 
a national effort must be made. During the past fifty years 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma News Tribune 


All Our Old Friends Are With Us Again 





Le Cocg, in the Portland Telegram 
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The consolidated school plant in the Sargent district, Colorado, where 450 country children 
are taught under city-like conditions. Auto vans convey the pupils to and from school 


the bulk of the development work that could be accom- 
plished with a minimum investment has been undertaken by 
private capital. Mines have been opened, lumber mills have 
been built, millions of acres have been brought under the 
ditch, hundreds of power piants have been erected. Now 
the tasks that remain are too large, require too much capital, 
too much time to be handled solely by individual or cor- 
porate effort. 

The West needs more railroads. In the days when rail- 
roads were immensely profitable, government bonds and 
land subsidies were needed to bring about the construction 
of the early transcontinental lines. Under present conditions 
new railroads are out of the question unless a rational, per- 
menent railroad policy is formulated and carried out by the 
Federal Government. 

The Reclamation Scrvice demonstrated that the national 
Government could with profit reinvest the money it derived 
from the sale of Western natural resources in the reclama- 
tion of desert land. Through the expenditure of $120,- 
000,000 more than two million arid acres have been re- 
claimed. The output of this acreage exceeded $100,000,000 
in value last year and it supported, on the farms and in the 
new towns, a population larger than that of Nevada. 

Of the numerous projects awaiting national action the 
three greatest will make possible the reclamation and irri- 
gation of four million acres. They involve the complete 
regulation of the Colorado, the Snake and the Columbia 
rivers. They offer the means of fulfilling the nation’s 
pledges to the war veterans, they will add to the food supply 
and relieve the pressure in the cities. Most confidently the 
West.expects the next administration to begin work in earn- 
est on these projects. 

The water-power bill, making possible the resumption of 
hydro-electric development in the Far West, was signed by 
President Wilson, but-the immense job of formulating and 
putting into practice-a national policy that will prevent a 
lumber ‘famine:still.remains undone. Yet present wasteful, 
planless methods must be changed if the Far West’s largest 
industry is to be perpetuated. 

The destructive war effort cost the nation twenty-five 
billion dollars. The Far West can replace the entire sum of 
the lost wealth in half a century if a billion dollars is wisely, 
efficiently invested in constructive effort during the next 
five years. 


v v 


When the Federal Government fifty_years 
ago dévided to dispose of its-vastpublic 
domain in the West by giving it to those 
who would agree to cultivate it, few péople 
realized that the land was not a free gift. He who accepted 
it paid for his quarter-section with isolation and loneliness. 


Making the 
Country Fit 
for Americans 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 





He and his family had to live on the 
land. The settlers could not build their 
dwellings in groupsconveniently located 
and go out to till their fields. Each one 
had to live by himself, separated from 
the neighbors by long stretches of oven 
fields and pastures. 

This enforced isolation endowed the 
American farmer with upstanding <elf- 
reliance, but it also robbed him of the 
social life that was his due and caused 
him to be satisfied with an inferior br:ind 
of education for his children. The “‘i‘tle 
red schoolhouse,” serving twenty or th rty 
farm children, was an insanitary, unat- 
tractive structure in which ill-equipyed 
teachers imparted the rudiments of 
knowledge to listless pupils. The form 
children who rose to success did soin spite 
of the little red schoolhouse. And the 


been going on for thirty years. 


Now the West is beginning to change the character of life | 


in the country. The projects of the Reclamation Service, 
the colonies of the State Land Settlement Board in Cali- 
fornia, are planned not only to make the individual farmer 
materially prosperous, but they also seek to make farm life 
attractive, to provide social contact and to create superior 
educational facilities. 

In Colorado’s San Luis valley a community of farmers has 
spontaneously taken the lead in this movement. Instead! of 
constructing ten two-room old-fashioned schools for their 
four hundred and fifty children, the farmer's of the Sargent 
district decided to build one large adequate plant for al! of 
them. They picked out a centrally located spot far from any 
town, built a large two-story brick school with twenty rooms 
and an auditorium, added a gymnasium with shower baths, 
put in electric and heating plants, erected a superintendent’s 
bungalow, built a pleasant home for thirteen teachers and 
paid the men teachers extra compensation for driving the 
fleet of auto vans that convey the children to and from 
school. 

The school rapidly became the center of the district’s 
guickened social life. It brought about the establishment of 
a consolidated, non-sectarian church with a large member- 
ship. It stimulated the good roads movement, promoted 





Gale, in the Los Angeles Time 


A fine collection of Japanese Print<. 






lack of social life contributed materially Ff 
to the exodus from the farm that has F 
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mutual neighborly interest and lifted 
the entire life of the community to a 
higher plane. 

Rural America has been the last to 
feel the wind of progress; in the Far 
West at least the regeneration of Ameri- 
can country life has at last begun. 


U U 


Maintaining Looking at the prevail- 
sperity b ing high wages imper- 
~ "Wiee r sonally, fromadetached 


viewpoint, they are a 
distinct blessing to the country. Rapidly 
rising wages are, of course, in many 
cases a hardship on certain employers 
whe can not at once raise their prices or 
rates to meet the increased outlay, but 
from a national standpoint high wages 
are the ccvntry’ s salvation, because in- 
creased purchasing power enables the 
masses to consume the surplus which 
Europe is unable to buy from us in its 
entirety. 

The United States has had trouble 
and hard times only when it produced 
too much. The United States, thanks 
to its natural wealth, needs only a small 
amount of foreign trade, needs to ex- 
change only comparatively small quanti- 
ties of its surplus copper, cotton, lead, 
zinc, lumber and other commodities for 


the products like rubber, coffee, cocoanut oil, tin and silk 
it does not produce. In fact, when the United States has 


filled the home market to the 
saturation point with domestic 
and foreign goods, it still has a 
surplus, and this surplus has 
been making trouble when it 
became too large. 

This troublesome surplus is 
small today, smaller than it has 
been since the Civil War. Ifa 
hundred million people keep on 
buying and consuming at the 
present rate, it will remain small 
for years to come. They can 
keep on buying and consuming 
if they keep working for high 
wages. A general high wage 
level ‘means a large purchasing 
power, and when the purchasing 
power is high, surplus produc- 
tion can easily be absorbed. 


U U 


How Labor’s 
Big Earnings 
Help Business 


The average 
worker today 
earns probably 
at least $1.50 
aday more than he did in 1914. 
This increased income for 35,- 
000,000 workers totals over 
seventeen billions a year or 
fifty-three million dollars a day. 
Two-thirds of this. increase is 
consumed by the increased cost 
of the necessities. . The remain- 
ing third or six billions a year, 
eighteen millions a day, repre- 
sents the measure of the worker’s 
increased purchasing power and 
ls the cause of .the present 
prosperity. 


Suppose that extra income 
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The four Troeh brothers. of Vancouver, Washington, who are known throughout the 
country as crack performers at the “traps. Frank Troeh, third from the 
left, is the amateur champion trapshooter at eighteen yards 





The West is proud of its sons who took no small part in 
America's victory at the Olympic Games. Here 
is Clarence Pinkston, who won honors for 
the Pacific Coast in swimming 


enables the worker to buy fifty cents’ worth of meat more 
per week for his family than he formerly bought. That 


would increase the demand for 
meat and packing-house prod- 
ucts by almost a billion a year. 
Suppose every American dis- 
carded a pair of shoes after nine 
instead of twelve months. That 
would mean a ‘new American 
market for twenty-five million 
pairs of shoes annually. Suppose 
the thirty-five million smokers 
increased their nicotine expenses 
by a quarter a week each; the re- 
sulting newmarket would absorb 
$400,000,000 worth of tobacco in 
a year. Suppose each of the 
twenty million American families 
could afford to rent or build an 
additional room; that would 
mean the construction of 4,000,- 
ooo new five-room houses. 

The high wage level plus the 
European demand have made 
the United States the most uni- 
formly prosperous nation on 
earth. .We can maintain this 
prosperity, the falling off in the 
European demand notwithstand- 
ing, by enabling the masses of 
American workers to. buy: and 
consume a larger share of the 
commodities they produce. 


U U 


Low Output In the days of 
Robs High Pay fifty-cent wheat 


of All Benefit and twenty-cent 
corn, during 


every business depression when 
thousands of mills and factories 
closed..their doors or ran only 
part time, we suffered, not from 
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overproduction but from underconsumption. The rough 
estimates in the preceding paragraph show how easy it is 
for a hundred million people to absorb surplus production, 
no matter how huge, by a slight increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the individual. When business depres- 
sion began in the past, the only remedy we knew was to 
ciose down enterprises of all kinds. We cured undercon- 
sumption by underproduction and sentenced millions of the 
unemployed to a term of misery and starvation because the 
country was overstocked with unsalable goods. 

But there is another side to the picture. We can’t go on 
indefinitely lifting the average standard of living—which 
means giving each family a larger share of the nation’s prod- 
ucts—without also increasing the size of the output. For in- 
stance, at present we have not enough houses to go round. 
It is absolutely impossible to give each family a five-room 
dwelling because we have not enough houses. They must 
be built before we can move into them. If loggers, steel 
workers, plumbers, carpenters and plasterers all do less work 
for higher pay, nobody is benefited, everybody is hurt. For, 
coming down to bedrock, we can’t divide that which we 
don’t produce. 

Both capital and labor are now on trial. It is up to capital 
to prevent overproduction and underconsumption, to see to 
it that the millions of American workers are able to purchase 
and consume that which they produce; it is up to labor to 
profit by the Russian experiment, to realize that every family 
can’t have more unless every worker produces more. 


Lv) U 


The British and the French governments 
to Uncle Sam = have concluded an agreement regarding 
About Oil the division of the late war’s oily spoils. In 

Mesopotamia, in Persia, Rumania and 
Galicia the French government obtains a quarter interest in 
all oil ventures fostered by the British government; in north- 
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Wahi, in the Sacramento Bee 


Love at First Sight! 


ern Africa, Asia Minor and French Indo-China the govern- 
ment in turn agrees to give the British a twenty-five per cent 
interest in its petroleum promotions. The quarter interest 
entitles the government receiving it to one-fourth of the oil 
company’s output. The two governments also agreed that 
the nationals of the one should be entitled to buy oil in fields 
controlled by the other at t/:e current market price without 
discrimination. 

Uncle Samuel at present produces sixty per cent of all the 
world’s oil output. In the petroleum realm America is 
BOSS. Yet American ships are denied fuel oil in many for- 
eign ports; when they receive a scant supply—often of 
American oil—out of foreign tanks after long and expensive 
delays, they are compelled to pay far more than the price 
charged the shipping of other nations. 

Isn’t it about time that the world’s prize benevolent boob, 
dear old Uncle Sam, used his economic power and gave for- 
eign gougers a taste of their own medicine? Isn’t it time that 
Uncle abandon his fatuous open-face smile and tell the world 
that he will have a square deal or know the reason why? 

He’s got the oil. Other nations must have it. If Congress 
should enact a law giving the president the power to levy an 
export tax on all oil or coal products going to foreign nations 
which gouge American shipping by charging discriminatory 
rates for oil and coal controlled by them, this monkey busi- 
ness of playing fast and loose with American ships in foreign 
ports would come to an abrupt and most sudden stop. 

It’s time right now that Uncle Sam cease playing the in- 
ternational boob, that he hitch up his galluses, double his 
bony fist and swing it against the jaw of any government 
that tries to take an unfair advantage of him. 


U U 


Barring the trouble created by the gasoline 
Hobo Life on Shortage, there is no mode of life as wholly 

; delightful as that of the auto hobo careen- 
Rubber Tires ing in his movable house through the 
mountains, valleys and deserts of the West during the warm 
days and cool nights of the long, rainless season. 

Best of all, he is-sure of a hearty welcome wherever he 
rolls. Throughout the Far West the motor camper is the 
object of loving solicitude. Towns vie with one another in 
their offers of hospitality, as the opposite page shows. 

It is good to own and ride in a limousine, but for the open 
road give us the open.car, the open sky and the open air. 


Living the 
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PHOTOS BY AVERETT, G. C. IR, MUNICIPAL FACTS AND MC CURRY 


Some of the free camping grounds that have been provided by hospitable Western communities for the auto hobo. Wood, lights, water, stoves, 
are among the comforts furnished, while at some of the camping grounds there are clubhouses, dancing floors, stores. shower bathe. etc. 
The above photographs, beginning at the tov, show the auto parks at San Diego, Tacoma, Denver, Sacramento 





r. Blivens Day of Fate 


Strange Events Demonstrate that What Is to Be Wl] Be 


N the afternoon heat of mid- 

August, the town of Barlow lay 

shimmering and shifting as a 

mirage of the desert. From his 
store window Mr. Blivens, the groc- 
cryman, gazed fascinated at a dust 
whirl on the street corner, with the 
uneasy conviction that he was somehow 
far out on the dismal Sahara. A hollow 
murmur from the uptown districts 
sounded like the blatting of goats and 
dromedaries; the slatting of the awning 
might have been the breath of Sirocco 
among Bedouin tents. 

Mr. Blivens did not rub his eyes nor dis- 
courage the illusion in any way. The Sa- 
hara was a grateful change from the cool, 
shady depths of.the store, where his two 
cronies, weazened old General Wampum 
and Judge Brownlow Clay, disputed in- 
terminably over military tactics and juris- 
prudence. Blivens did from time to time 
glance longingly at the newspaper in his 
hand, still rolled tightly in its wrapper as 
the postman had left it. The news col- 
umns of the weekly Beacon, of Stage 
Line City, always held an absorbing in- 
terest for him; but today something in his 
mood kept him from tearing. off the 
wrapper. Stage Line City, seventy-four 
miles south of Barlow in the heart of the 
Ozarks, was the birthplace of Mr. Blivens, 
and for nearly fifty years he had prom- 
ised himself a visit there. 

“There is something about this brazen 
weather, and the foreign noises and the 
dust,” he reflected drearily, “that brings 
old Bagdad to mind; bazaars, camels and 
all that, as if I’d once lived there.” In 
spite of a habit of strict propriety and a 
conventional Grand Army veteran’s chin- 
whisker, this man had a turn for the- 
osophy. The spell of the mysterious East 
was on him and when his very young 
acquaintance, William Miles, sauntered 
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By Calvin Johnston 


Decoration by R. Lewis 


past the dancing dust devil on the corner, 
Blivens said stubbornly, “Ha! an Arab!” 

His Arab’s hair was black, his eye rov- 
ing and dark, his legs bare and brown. 
But a faded blue shirt, and a scanty trou- 
ser supported happy-go-lucky by a single 
gallus, marked him as an individualist 
among orientals, Mr. Blivens thought. 

The boy paused, or rather took up 
guard before the store. In spite of long 
thoughtful glances at the pail of gum- 
drops in the show window, there -was 
something very alert and_sentry-like 
about him. 

“The Stonecutter of Henge must be due 
in town again today,” thought Blivens; 
“T will have a care to those gum drops.” 

The commercial instinct which moved 
him to fix a cover securely over the pail 
did not release Mr. Blivens from the spell 
of the mysterious East; the Stage Line 
City Beacon remained with seal unbroken. 

And when the roving dark eyes of the 
Arab sentry met Mr. Blivens’ own, the 
latter bethought himself in time of the 
hospitality practised among the desert 
tribes. 

Gum drops was hardly the dish to set 
before a son of Islam; nor yet crackers and 
cheese. Pomegranates were proper; but 
Blivens was obliged to confess with shame 
the unfruitfulness of our cold and cloudy 
clime. Dates, however; figs they should 
be set out—he beckoned and the Arab 
entered. Not slouching in with greedy 
ingratiating grin like the youth of Barlow; 
but erect, and friendly without fawning 
even for figs or dates. 

“How, Sheik,” said one. ‘How, Mr. 
Blivens ” said the other. 


“Eat ’em figs—dates?” The guest 
nodded gravely. “Well, you’d better 
lay into ’em before that Stonecutter 
gets here,” advised Blivens, and pres- 
ently the boy was feasting thoughtfully 

on the doorstep. 

“He’s eatin’ slow a-purpose,” thought 
Blivens aloud, “to save some for the Stone- 
cutter.” 

The Sheik grinned deprecatingly with 
one tooth. “I can’t use my new back 
biters yet,” he announced munching pain- 
fully with his gums, but Mr. Blivens ig- 
nored this attempt to mislead him and 
turned away into the store. 

“This is a day when I live my former 
and true self,” he said remotely. ‘“Cara- 
vans come up to the city’s gates; I can 
hear and smell the drivers and drome- 
daries; the parson at the mosque calls the 
believers; I face the east—” 

His two cronies having quarreled vio- 
lently over everything else, seized this 
opportunity to agree. 

“Senile dementia,” they nodded. 

“Tt is not an isolated case hereabouts,” 
said General Wampum significantly, and 
again she and Judge Clay exchanged 
hostile glances. 

“It might be Cairo or Bagdad, out 
there,” continued Blivens, pointing with 
the rolled paper. “Somehow I feel that 
this Stage a City Beacon is printed in 
cabalistic signs—” 


HE ignored and despised the jeering 
assent of his listeners, who had long 
commented on the typographical peculiari- 
ties of the Beacon. ‘The Stonecutter is 
due today if he isalive,”’ said Blivens, “but 
why should I worry about that. Kismet! 
This is deeply impressed on me today.” 
He had now carried the business too far 
for jest; it was about to become argument, 
but impressed by Blivens’ bold tone, the 
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shrewd gleam of his gray eye, and resolute 
chin-whisker, the others would not venture 
to engage without entangling him farther 
in his web of theosophy. 

“Who is that on the step?” led General 
Wampum. 

“It is Bill—a Bedouin boy,” replied 
Blivens testily; “eating of dates and figs, 
the while watching for the Stonecutter to 
cross that brassy-desert of street—if Fate 
has left him alive.” 

Why did Mr. Blivens assume that Fate 
concerned herself with a _stonecutter? 
Judge Clay wished to knowy Jistlessly. 

“lwo weeks ago today he started into 
the mountains after a man—down some- 
where near Stage Line City,” replied 
Blivens. This statement was nothing less 
than a challenge to the official authority 
of }\.lge Clay, and for the moment dis- 
on took another turn. ‘Went after 


cuss 
a min, to kill him?’ demanded Judge 
Clay inaignantly; “in that county, in my 
circuit, when it is well known that I have 
supp essed such practises from the 
benc':!” He.swore positively that the 
Ston-cutter should hang like any other 
feudist. 

“\\e is not guilty,” assured Blivens; “it 
is— 

“\4o not plead Fate to me, sir,” warned 
Clay 

General Wampum cackled under his 
breath to see one of his companions de- 
mented, the other enraged; and began 


planning his argument in what already 
promised to be the greatest debate ever 
held in a grocery store. 

“1o you realize, Blivens, that you made 
yourself accessory by concealing that 
man’s intention to kill!’ demanded Clay 
with an effort at composure. 

“Did I say, sir, that he made any such 
admission to me?” 

“You were informed of it!” 

Blivens shrugged indifferently. 

“Boy—you, on the step there!” thun- 
dered Clay. 

“You forget, sir—” Blivens laid a re- 
straining hand upon the boy’s shoulder as 
he passed —‘“‘that this is not the courtroom. 
Where is your warrant, your arraignment? 
Would you examine a witness in the ab- 
sence of the accused?” 


LAY was no longer angry, but paced a 

moment with a troubled air. “You 
are the man!” he said pausing in front of 
Blivens with a white face and tremblin 
finger. “You are on trial. How could 
leave you under suspicion—of conniving 
at a feud murder—an old, respected 
friend? What would be my state of mind? 
What rest would I have? It is impossible 
that you are guilty; I believe the evidence 
will clear you—this witness, perhaps!” 

“The evidence of this witness taken 
here can be used in formal prosecution of 
the Stonecutter—” 

The venerable jurist drew his spare 
figure to full height. “It shall be held 
sacred, sir.” He hesitated, but only for a 
moment. “It shall be held sacred—I 
break my obligation as a citizen and will 
not appear before an indicting or trial 
jury. , goth myself off the bench in the 
case of Missouri versus Carter, the Stone- 
cutter, should he appear charged with 
murder.” He stood with uplifted hand, 
the white hair matted to his forehead, too 
impressive a sacrifice to friendship to be 
accepted with mere word or gesture. 
3livens looked at him with soldierly 
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admiration a moment, and pushed the boy 
forward. 

The Arab sidled past them all, facing 
about so that. he could keep lookout 
through the door while testifying. Judge 
Clay took the witness. 

Name? Willyam Miles. Age? On his 
next birthday; unknown, on last birthday 
seven. Residence? With mother, who 
sewed on a machine for ladies. Some- 
times Willyam ran the machine by work- 
ing the tre-dle with his hands, so as she 
could rest her foot. Other times he played 
back. of the boarding-house. Was ac- 
quainted with Stonecutter. 

“Tell what you know about him in your 
own way,” said Judge Clay. 


W. Mires’ Testimony. 


When I was little, last summer, I used 
to play in the back lot by the woodpile 
with a dog named Blackie who come there 
sometimes. A Wednesday afternoon 
somebody tramped by in the alley and 
Blackie barked so I thought he mus’ be 
friends with the man in the alley and said 
hello. The Stonecutter put his head over 
the board fence and asked why I had 
barked. I ’splained it was a dog who had 
barked, but Blackie had already run off 
and the Stonecutter didn’t know what to 
make of it all. 

He had a sack over his shoulder which 
he had come in to fill with vittles for him 
and his old Pa to eat. On other days but 
Wednesdays, he drilled and blasted and 
mended roads. 

He ast what kind of gum drop candy I 
liked, and went on, and I brought all my 
seven playthings into the back lot for him 
to look at—blocks they are, with anymals 
painted on ’em. Then he come on back, 
and was int’ rested in the painted anymals, 
and we ate the gum drops, ’cept some I 
saved to show Mother what they were. 
After that we picknicked on Wednesdays 
in the back lot and Stonecutter bet J 
wouldn’t dast go vis’tin’ to him and his old 
Pa at Henge. 

He guessed the last folks who played in 
the quarry there was giants’ young un’s, 
cause he’d found a stone block with a 
queer anymal scratched on the side like 
my block and a stone ring with “Bill” on 
it. He’d brought ’em in to make me a 
present. One Wednesday Mother was 
comin’ in the front gate with some sewin’ 
and I called her and said I’d dast go play 
in the quarry if she’d let me. She wouldn’t 
then, but we kept askin’ her ever’ Wednes- 
day, and once we all had a picnic under 
the tree in the medder which you can see 
from our woodpile, and the sack o’ vittles 
had ever’thing good you ever tasted, | 
guess. 

So that day she promised to let me go 
vis tin’ and the Stonecutter and me 
started that evenin’ and at Henge I 
played in the quarry, and helped the road- 
mendin’ and walked with Pa Stonecutter 
who was s’picious of me at first. 

He was always on watch, even gettin’ 
up at night to look out o’ doors, like he 
was espectin’ somebody but nobody’d 
ever come. He counted the money which 
Stonecutter had given him to save, and 
kept it in a secret place behind the Bible 
on a shelf. 

The Stonecutter ’splained he was a 
lucky man to have a Pa who knew how to 
save, cause the Stonecutter himself was 
li’ble to throw money about—spendin’ it 
for candy and sich. The old man had to 
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take down the Bible when he counted the 
money, but he wouldn’t read init. No sir! 

“T b’lieve he’d be more happier if he 
could,” Stonecutter told me. Boe the old 
man hurried out hobblin’ on his stick 
when we two read a chapter on Sunday. 

Stonecutter sat lookin’ after with his 
elbows on the Bible and his chin held in 
his hands. Once the fambly had all lived 
in Arkansaw and when Ma died, Stone- 
cutter had felt so lonesome he walked a 
hundred miles into Little Rock just for 
more company. He was a little boy then, 
not six foot high and moved pianos and 
safes and such for a livin’. Then he’d 
heard from his Pa, who’d got lonesome too 
and come to Barlow, and Stonecutter 
come after and. they settled at Henge 
where there was a quarry with stones to 
life and move round. Ever since then 
the old ’un had acted Jike he was spectin’ 
somebody to come along, somebody he 
was ’fraid of. Stonecutter told me all 
*bout it sittin’ there Sunday afternoon 
with his elbows on the Bible. | He said, 
“T hope that man.will come ‘long while 
I’m round, whoever he is.” 

But the man didn’t. He come on the 
Wednesday when Stonecutter had gone to 
town for vittles and to ast Mother if I 
could stay one more week. 

Pa Stonecutter and me were sittin’ by 
the roadside that afternoon when a man 
come drivin’ by in a little wagon. The 
driver stopped and they looked at each 
other till Pa began to shake all over. The 
strange man said, “I. know you if you are 
gray as a fox and hump-back and shrivel- 
up. You been hidin’ long enough. How’d 
you like to go to jail?” 

The old man begged him to. drive on 
but he only laughed and.asked how much 
money it was worth. - 

He stopped laughin’ when she heard 
there wasn’t any money for him, and 
climbed out callin’, “I'll take you ’long, 
you old thief.” 

Pa whispered me to bring the money 
box, and after I’d given it to the man he 
drove on, sayin’ he’d come back for the 
rest. The old ’un told me it was better to 
pay just this once than to shame the 
Stonecutter by goin’ to jail. He still sat 
by the roadside, and after while shook 
hands with me very gay and laughin’ and 
asked if I wouldn’t go to the house and 
read in the Good Book. He said I’d bet- 
ter read out loud. So I went to the house 
and read loud as I could, till Stonecutter, 
comin’ in with the sack on his back, said 
“Amen.” 


UT Pa didn’t come in and after I’d 

told bout the stranger callin’ for the 
money, we went outdoors lookin’ round 
with a lantern till we found him. He’d 
had a accident and walked over the edge 
of the quarry and been killed. 

All that night the Stonecutter kept 
watch by him and dressed him in his old 
soljer’s uniform. Next day with us anda 
fambly down the road for mourners we 
buried him on the hill behind the house. 
There wasn’t any preacher ’cause Stone- 
cutter believed that what I’d read out 
loud from the Good Book was the fun’ral 
sermon. He rolled a big rock, which no 
other man could move, onto the grave for 
a mounyimint. Then he stood a long time 
starin’ into the sky ’cross the mountains 
with his arms folded. 


When we went to the house he ast how 
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No words of mine can adequately describe this supreme example of the Man-Who-Fishes-For-Sport. Small wonder that I, 
an humble novice who merely fishes for fish, should feel myself unworthy to approach the mysteries of the fisherman's cult 


Two Schools of Fishers 


A Personal Demonstration of the Difference Between 


Sport and Adventure 
By Wallace Irwin 


Author of: The Crurse of the Lucky Thirteen 


ROM dull trouble quite immune 
On the twentieth of June 
We left the dock in old Vancouver Bay. 
We were trim from stack to scupper 
And the cook was cooking supper 
Which he served twixt four and five o’clock 
each day. 


Our only earthly worry 
Was the Captain’s pet canary 
Which was seasick when we passed the 
Skookum Chuck; 
And we always kept a gun set 
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Lest an editor of SUNSET : 
Might be bitten by an angry Siwash duck. 


How the salmon raised their finlets 
In the channels, coves and. inlets, 

Loudly begging to be caught by S. E. White; 
But while sportsmen wooed these odd fish 
Nish and I went in for codfish 

And were humbly, meekly grateful for a 

bite. 


Midst the Siwash sons and daughters 
In those lovely northern waters 


Where the sun comes up an hour before i 
sets 


UT why gild our adventure wit! 

thyme? Thirteen days of watery 

loafing between crags and peak 
° of tortuous windings over fjor:!s 
that lie smooth as glass round a thou- 
sand plume-topped little islands—why 
spoil the poem which is British Columb:a 
with specimens of my poor human versi- 
fication? 
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Why, indeed, spoil the poem that is 
Stewart Edward White when he is ac- 
coutered for fishing? No words of mine 
can adequately describe this supreme ex- 
ample of the Man-Who-Fishes-For-Sport. 
I could easily picture, as I shall later, the 
humble novice who merely fishes for fish. 
But I must ask you to imagine the five- 
jointed trout-rod, light as cobweb, with 
the reel adjusted to heat and cold, stem- 
wind, stem-set; the two-jointed salmon- 
rod, with jeweled reel and delicate line— 
one-fifth the thickness used by the simple 
natives of the salmon region who merely 
make a living at it. Imagine the box of 
shining souvenir spoons—brass, silver, 
copper—the bottles of metal polish, the 
collapsible fish-creel, the field glasses, the 
swarm of trout flies, rainbow-hued—flies 
that never were on sea or land. Small 
wonder that in this presence I felt myself 
unworthy to approach the mysteries of 
the fisherman’s cult. 


The River of Doubt 


teader, have you ever tried to carry.a 
fiv:-jointed trout-rod, full-rigged, through 
a jungle growth of Canadian flora? [I al- 
most wrote fauna, for that flora is posi- 
tively fierce. The vines scratch, the net- 
tles sting, the devil’s-club hits you and 
raises a welt like a wen. Only the thimble 
berry refrains from attack. 
I have gone through that 
jungle and by my scars I 


know it. I now realize, 
also, why it is that the 
Scotch refer to rugged 


picturesque country as 
“moss and fell.” I know 
well enough that I saw 
moss and fell regularly. I 
have fallen down upon 
every foot of territory ad- 
jacent to that quaint In- 
dian village behind which 
we discovered the River of 
Doubt. I have a suspicion 
that the villagers have filled 
these woods with pitfalls 
for deer, bear, and neigh- 
borly cows. I fell into two 
of these hideous traps and 
was only saved from an- 
other and still deeper one 
by the thoughtfulness of 
a thorny shrub and the 
strength of my corduroy 
breeches. I met quite a 
number of swamps, vari- 
ously moist. Some of them 
merely came to the tops of 
my swamper’s boots. In 
the midst of others I was 
minded of the rural item: 
“Do you know Johnnie 
Jones’ neck? Well, he fell 
into the pond up to it.” 
At length I came upon a 
mighty, rushing stream, 
milky with snow-water as 
it bore restlessly toward 
the sea. I came upon this 
stream so abruptly that, 
true to form, I fell in. My 
trout. rod, which had 
caught itself in a handsome 
clump of willows, proved 
iy friend and helped pull 


meout. However, after an 
hour of patience got 
my tackle in order. We 
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had been told of this River of Doubt, that 
it swarmed with savage  cut-throats 
which would jump at a bare hook. Al- 
most upon the first cast I hooked a big 
one. He weighed a hundred and eighty 
pounds, Y. M. C. A., and I snagged him 
so securely in the back of the sweater 
that I was obliged to remove the garment 
(borrowed) and disengage the fly with the 
point of a pocket knife. 

Soon after this I disjointed my rod and 
began falling back, as the military say. 
Had De Soto suffered so much in dis- 
covering the Mississippi he was welcome 
to it. 

In the Indian village I met my con- 
frére, the sportsman, who assured me 
that somehow he didn’t feel like fishing 
that day, but that the river was full of 
trout, of that he was sure. Followed then 
a scientific disagreement, summed up by 
the following unworthy doggerel: 


In the River of Doubt 

There are plenty of trout, 
Much-to-be-wished-for 
And skillfully fished for— 

The difficult problem is getting them out. 


Big Sachem-Catchem-Sockeye-Maybe, 
which was the tribal name given Mr. 
White by his admiring companions on 
this trip, began running a temperature 
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the afternoon that we approached the 
fishing village of Lund. The Captain had 
informed us that the waters there were 
frothing with salmon, and Catchem-May- 
be lusted to land eight or ten with rod and 
reel, as a sportsman should. Catchem- 
Maybe’s fever was infectious and we were 
all standing pop-eyed in the bow of the 
boat as she plowed the still waters leading 
to a little cove, sharp as a wedge and 
jumbled with log-booms. 


Fishing for Fish 


During our stay at Lund many salmon 
were caught—by the professional fisher- 
men. While we rowed, back-sore, hand- 
sore, but hopeful, round and round their 
sluggish boats, the professionals kept 
pulling silvery monsters out of the waves 
and dropping them into their aquariums. 
They had no patience with split bamboo 
rods and silver-mounted reels. They had 
ordinary peeled poles fixed in their boats 
with coarse lines from them. A bell at the 
end of a pole would tinklety-winkle; a 
salmon was announcing himself. A fish- 
erman would begin pulling in the line, 
slowly, methodically, hand over hand. 
They were a trifle bored at our interest. 

It was on that afternoon that Negcg 
and Nishigan, (tribal names given, re- 
spectively, to me and to that one of our 


The creature seemed to spring at us. frothing at the mouth and lashing at the tail, and stabbed us viciously 
with his needle-pointed fins. Just in time we clubbed the monster to death 
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companions nearest me in ignorance of the 
art of fishing) made up our minds that 
the object of fishing was to catch fish. 
Therefore when the true sportsmen of our 
tribe went forth with elaborate equip- 
ment to angle as gentlemen should, Nish 
and I took to a rowboat with a heavy 
hand-line and a rusty spoon. Shamelessly 
commercial was our intent, and yet we 
felt no shame. For fish was food. 

We paddled round and round the inlet. 


ee 
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frothing. at the mouth and lashing at the 
tail, and stabbed us viciously and repeat- 
edly with his needle-pointed fins. Just in 
time we clubbed the monster to death. 
Then, bloody but unbowed, we settled 
down to diagnose our catch. Apparently 
he wasa fish. But what? Nishigan spoke 
of porgies, bloaters, kippered herring, sea 
porcupine and quite a number of speci- 
mens mentioned in Charles Darwin’s 
“Voyage of the Beagle.’”’ Whatever we 
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“I do believe,” said Nishigan mildly, “that we're in a couple of those famous whirlpools!” 


Our progress was slow, our conversation 
far from the Canadian wilds. We ex- 
hausted modern Spanish literature and 
were poised somewhere between Jack 
Dempsey and Arnold Bennett when Nish- 
igan’s expressive face indicated a sudden 
twinge of pain. 

“I’ve got a bite,” said he bitterly and 
began pulling in the line. 

It was a desperate fight but at last the 
finny prize flopped into the boat. As it 
showed a determination to flop out again 
we laid eager hands upon it to keep it with 
us. The creature secmed to spring at us, 


had, it was a dangerous species with dull, 
sordid eyes that gave no hint of its ugly 
disposition. 

We took the monster aboard ship, and 
when Catchem-Maybe at last came over 
the side, and after he had explained that 
his line was too long or too short or his 
sinker too heavy or too light or the wind 
blowing wrong for salmon he took a look 
at our captive and said without enthu- 
siasm, “Rock cod.” 

“Tt’s a fish, anyhow,” piped our gallant 
cook from his watch by the galley range. 

“That’s just what I told Negog when 


we caught it!” cried Nishigan trium- 
phantly. 

And now I leave it to the readers of 
Sunset Magazine: was it just and was it 
fair that our tribe should have held a 
pow-wow that night and changed the ro- 
mantic names of Negog and Nishigan to 
the Cod Brothers, Rock and Tom? [t 
was juct another case of giving a dog a 
bad name. Rock and Tom we became 
from that instant; but in secret we wou!d 
clasp hands and murmur, “Negog!”’ and 
again, ‘“‘Nishigan!”’ 


An Unheeded Warning 


But let me say here and now, before my 
literary rival bursts into print*—as Dr. 
Cook might have said—that the Cod 
Brothers brought in the first salmon of 
the expedition. We have as witness-s 
Cyril, the canary, and a boatload of lum- 
berjacks who saved our lives at the er.d 
of that exciting adventure. 

Shortly after leaving Lund the Captain 
promised that, in case we didn’t catch one 
or more salmon at Stewart Island |:e 
would present us with the ship, the cana 
and the pot of primroses on the wardrooia 
sideboard. 

As we were pulling into Bruce’s Lanc- 
ing, the little one-house town in the giant s 
grotto by the cove, the Captain warned 
us against the perils of those surrounding 
waters. 

“The rapids, ye ken, run fast and 
treacherous doon the glen. Be canny or 
yell be trappit in the whir-r-rlpools, sac 
furious that they suck doon a rowboat 
like a wee bit straw.” 

That warning came from the lips of 
very honest gentleman and as able a navi- 
gator as ever squirmed a boat between the 
hidden rocks and trick currents of the in- 
lets. But the fish-lust was again upon us 
when we tied up at Bruce’s. 


“Negog and Nishigan 
Are crazy for to fish again,”’ 


they sang as they assisted us in lower- 
ing the slowest and fattest rowboat from 
her davits. Wherefore we went trolling 
along the smooth waters, our purpose be- 
ing to bring in the maximum of fish at the 
minimum of effort. 

I rowed at first and Nishigan trolled. 
The afternoon was sparklingly lovely. 
The giant evergreens flocked down from 
high peaks, and between their ranks fell 
many waterfalls, thin cotton threads, some 
of them, others fine roaring cataracts. It 
was scenery in perfection. What fitter 
place to discuss the magazine business, 
the paper shortage and the space rates of 

aurice Maeterlinck? 

In mutual interchange of lofty thoughts 
we drifted dreamily down the enchanted 
bay. Finally we awoke to the knowledge 
that we were not drifting so dreamily 
after all— quite briskly, in a manner of 
speaking. 

Then Nishigan caught a salmon, a veri- 
table blue-back with a nasty temper and 
a tendency to knock the oars out of the 
boat. We committed a rather clumsy 

ogrom upon him with a lead sinker. 
Kishigan estimated that he weighed 
twelve pounds and I was forced to admit 
that the animal would tip the beam at 
something over four. I am not, I flatter 
*Mr. Irwin is having his fun with his friend Stewart 


Edward White. Mr. White’s turn will come later—THE 
Epitors. 
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myself, a jealous man; 
but it seemed only 
sportsmanlike at that 
point that Nishigan 
should take the oars 
and let me fish. 


Strange Waters 


The swap was made 
with fine disregard of 
human life in the midst 


of a brisk current. 
My brother in cod 
had no sooner taken 
the rower’s seat than 


woods, rocks and fish- 


ers huts seemed to 
race by us along the 
shor Ve were going 
somewhere. But where? 


in such cases,”’ said 
Nishigan calmly, “it’s a 
good thing to keep cool 
and not waste effort.” 
Therefore he turned 
the boat upstream and 
began tugging like one 
possessed of many 
devils. .I kept my eye 
on a quaint Indian hut 
just opposite where we 
struggled; we made 
remarkable _ progress, 
no doubt, for a_ half 
hour later found us a 
half mile down stream 
and still backing up. 
“Well,” gasped Nishi- 
gan, leaning upon his 
ineffectual oars, “this 
is quite a tide. It’ll 
turn at about three in 
the morning and we 


can drift back. Sup- fet 
per? Oh well, you 
and I can both lose 


twenty pounds without 
feeling it.” 

We drifted again and resumed our de- 
bate on the magazine situation. We had 
finished monthlies and taken up weeklies 
when the eccentric behavior of the boat 
once more deflected us from the import- 
ant topic of the day. We were going 
round an invisible circus ring, running 
steadily in a perfect curve as if naiads, 
chuckling below our keel, were treating 
us to a ride on the local merry-go-round. 
It was not an unpleasant sensation, but 
after we had rounded the circle some 
twenty times Nishigan decided to pull out. 
So out he pulled to find that a rival merry- 
go-round was taking us with more than 
equal velocity in an opposite direction. 

“I do believe,” said Nishigan mildly, 
“that we’re in a couple of those famous 
whirlpools.” 
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“You don’t say,” I replied, somewhat 
irritated at being interrupted in my story 
of what I once said to the Honorable Jo- 
seph G. Cannon. “In that case we'll have 
to pull out again, won’t we?” 

The pulling here was quite another 
matter. Things under our boat gurgled 
and swooped and sucked and bumped. 
We bucked after the manner of Arizona 
tradition and came to a standstill in a 
tubful of perfectly placid water. Then 
the sea began to boil and the sea began to 
sputter and the guardian angel of land- 
lubbers gave us a powerful shove into the 
most delightful little landlocked harbor 
that ever cheered the seasick. 

““We’ve been snatched from the jaws of 
death,” panted Nishigan. “‘We’ve gone 
through a rapid and two whirlpools and 
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Then’! began falling back, as the military say. Had De Soto suffered so much 


in discovering the Mississippi, he was welcome to it 
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haven’t even known it. 
Meanwhile you’ve been 
towing that sinker with 
the idea of adding aton 
to our deadweight.” 
“Funny,” I remarked 
in my thoughtful way. 
“IT must have been 
dragging the bottom, 
or the tide’s carried 
the line out to sea, or 
something.” 


Played Out 


With all the dignity 
at my command I be- 
gan pulling in, hand 
over hand. The sinker 
was a heavy one, but 
as soon as I had got it 
over the side I lost in- 
terest in its specific 
gravity, for there was 
something besides the 
spoon attached to my 
hook. It proved to be 
a rather handsome sal- 
mon, but when I swung 
him into the boat he 
was quite dead. He 
had traveled on my 
line through one rapid 
and two whirlpools and 
not even a_pulmoter 
cou!d have revived him 
as he lay lifeless, at our 
feet. 

i dont ksow how 
large this fis> was, but 
he was a size and a 
half larger than Nishi- 
gan’s. After a lum- 
berman’s motcr boat 
had towed us -zeck to 
the Giffordtine I related 
my adventures, only to 
be told by the elders of 
the tribe that I should 
stick to short stories. But it really 
seemed to me to be going too far when 
they agreed that the salmon had probably 
died of natural causes before my hook 
ran afoul of the derelict carcass. 

Catchem-Maybe landed a salmon that 
night. It was a very gentlemanly job, 
done with a light rod and reel and 
line. He played the fish for thirty-five 
minutes while all the professionals in the 
channel stopped work to watch the sport. 
Betting went as high as two bits that he’d 
never land the critter, but the critter was 
finally landed amidst heroic bendings of 
split bamboo. 

Catchem-Maybe’s salmon came under 
the head of Sport. Nishigan’s and Ne- 
gog’s came under the head of Adventure. 
For distinction see dictionary. 
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DEAR READER: Look who’s here! Hashimura Togo, the little brown brother who made Wallace Irwin’s 
original reputation, has settled in California. 
“Ves indeed,” writes Togo, from Sacramento, “my immigration movement from Eastern Seabird of America back 
to Cal. (State) took me here where I am enjoying considerable worry in Fruit & Sodawater Firm.” 

First as Hon. Japanese Schoolboy, then as Hon. Japanese Houseboy, Hashimura Togo has kept firm hold on the 
interest of the readers of several New York periodicals. Now, in the maturity of his powers as Hon. Japanese 
Business Man, Togo has moved to the capital of the state where Hon. Japanese Problem is most busy, thank you! 
Beginning with the December number, and continuing for a year, Wallace Irwin will transcribe for SUNSET 
readers the observations of this inimitable character—a refreshingly humorous contribution to the otherwise 


lugubrious literature on the Japanese in America. 
“How excitable you must feel,” writes Togo, “to think I am situated so close to you.” Hoping, dear Reader, 


that you are the same.—TuE Eprrors. 
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Spike Falls in Love 


HE minute I fall in love there gets 

to be two of me, myself and an- 

other fellow, and the more I’m in 

love, the more the other fellow 
pushes myself out of sight and masquer- 
ades round as me. The other fellow is a 
queer mutt and says and does such foolish 
things that I am often ashamed of him 
afterward, but he wears my clothes and 
uses my face and my voice, so I can’t get 
shut of responsibility for him and his fool- 
ishness. It’s a hard situation, but I reckon 
most of the people that ever fell in love 
have about the same sort of a tangle to 
unravel. 

When I got tired df dancing that night 
at Al Stidder’s ranch and started down- 
stairs for a rest and a smoke, I was myself. 
When I got to the foot of the stairs and 
stopped, I was the other fellow. There 
was nothing in the room but a ‘dobe fire- 
place and a few sleepy kids and Miss Mil- 
dred Satterlee. I had knowed Miss Mil- 
dred ever since she was just Milly, and 
even farther back when her father’s hands 
used to call her Bill. Three years away 
at school had made her Miss Mildred, but 
I never had noticed before that her hair 
was so glory-like and her neck so white 
and her eyes so clear blue. She was in a 
rocker by the fire, with Roper’s least boy 
snuggled against her lacy shoulder. Now 
and then there is a woman—even a plumb 
homely one sometimes—who turns into a 
shining angel the minute she picks up a 
baby, and firelight is seldom onbecoming 
to anybody. It was a center shot. 

“He’s too young and too sleepy to get 
much real fun out of your company,” said 
[, “and there’s a whole dozen of nature’s 
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By Badger Clark 
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noblemen upstairs honing to dance with 
you.’ 

“I don’t think many of them are mop- 
ing in corners, ” she smiled. “Listen to 
them.” 

She was right. The room wasn’t ceiled 
and the folks overhead sounded like a 
stam ede in a thunderstorm. 

hey stomp their heels and drown the 
cry of their hearts,” I lied, “but I’m dif- 
ferent from them. The gay scene was on- 
supportable to me without you there, so I 
ditched my onsuspecting pardner and 
traveled all the way down here -. ome 

“To smoke, Spike,” she cut in. “Just 
that and nothing more. I know you. And 
now light up and be happy.” 

“You're kind even if you are cruel,” 

said I, with the other fellow in full charge, 
settling down on the floor where I could 
get a straight look at her face. “But I did 
come down to see you, just the same, 
though I didn’t know it when I started. 
I would walk barefoot over a mile of 
prickly pear just to be where I am now, 
with you. 

I spoke to make her look at me, and she 
done it—a surprised, oncertain look but 
pretty enough to twist any man’s heart, 
with the firelight in her eyes. There was 
something in my face that made her drop 
her eyelids again and rub her cheek against 
the baby’s head. 

“Ts the state really dry?” she asked after 
a minute. “I don’t seem to know you to- 
night, after all.” 

“You don’t,” I sung, “and I don’t know 
myself, and I don’t know you. I went dry 
before the state did, Mildred, and stayed 
dry, but there’s a brand of firewater the 
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Decoration by 
John Kissane 


law can’t reach. In the last five minutes 
I’ve found out that you’re a new you and 

’*m a new me—new deal all round. You're 
a blue-and-gold lady just stepped out of 
a book of poetry, and I’m a poet, with sun- 
rise in my eyes and a mocking bird singing 
in my heart. But what’s the difference 
who we are, or where, lovely lady? We're 
us and we’re here, with springtime next 
door and Heaven across the creek.” 

She was laughing by that time, and she 
slid the baby down her arm and leaned 
forward to look at me close. I would have 
given three hundred and fourteen head of 
cattle and a homestead to take her face 
between my two hands right then, but I 
reined myself in hard. 

“Spike Saddler,” she shot at me, 
you sick?” 

“T reckon mebbe I am,” said I, hop- 
ping up on my feet, “but it aint no ‘sleep- 
ing sickness. The night is getting old and 
we're young. Come and dance! Come 
and dance!” 


O we danced. I had heard Al Stidder’s 

fiddle and Jesus Maria Verona’s guitar 
skreak and whang out dance music for 
years, but they never sounded like a per- 
fect mixture of a brass band and a 
heavenly choir ontil that night, as [ 
whirled round in the lantern light under 
the rafters with Mildred in my arm. 
talked—showers of talk, all lit up with a 
lightning of feeling that I hadn’t dreamed 
of an hour before. She laughed and tossed 
back her answers, seeming careless but 
studying me all the time, I reckon. What- 
ever she thought of the new Spike, though, 
he didn’t make her very mad, for at four 
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in the morning when I stood by old man 
Satterlee’s car and said adios, it was settled 
that | was to come and take her for a ride 
on horseback the next Sunday afternoon. 

Then I got aboard of my horse and 
wound the reins round the horn and let 
him drift at his own gait home to the east 
rancii and my dogs and my cats and a 
whole new crop of dreams. I was all the 


othe: fellow then, recklessly loco and pick- 
ing s*ars out of the sky like daisies. 1 was 
surp:.sed when we stopped, long after 
sunu», in a corral, and Em’s children 
mob!:ed me for the cake I had promised to 
brins them home from the dance. 


En: and her children had been on the 
for some little time then. Em hada 


ran 
husb nd called Nate who was fooling 
rour | the place and letting on to build a 
past:.re. Come to think of it, Nate must 
have had a half interest in the children 
too, »ut Em was so much the boss of the 
outh* that I always thought of the family 
as j st hers, bunching Nate in with the 
rest of the children. ‘They were old long- 
horr stock, white enough folks but about 
thre: hundred years behind the world. 
They were always “fixin’” to do some- 
thine big, but they were too blame happy 
in their shiftlessness to worry much. Em 
hasn t anything to do with this story ex- 
cept to plumb ruin it, but she’s one of the 


brig':t spots in my life, just the same. 


| frenesgag had the pick of her father’s 
horses to ride and she was the pick of 
most of the women riders I’veseen. It was 
late fall then, when every day was just a 
stripe of gold across the east and then a yel- 
low blaze on the range from overhead and 
then another stripe of gold across the west, 
with never a cloud nor a wind. The com- 
bination of the country and the weather 
and Mildred on them rides we took was 
enough to keep me out of myself, with the 
other fellow on the job all the time, saying 
things that made Mildred laugh and 
change the subject. I was enjoying her 
and the country, but it seemed as if she 
was enjoying mostly me. ‘One day when 
we were riding up through the Buckshot 
range and I had been Gades on the 
country, she said: 

“Spike, did you ever sell any real 
estate?” 

“Did I ever cut an 

any ships?” laughed L 

“You sound like an agent sometimes,” 
she went on. “Your talk would sell this 
country to almost anybody. You love it 
so, don’t you?” 

“Love what? You?” said I. 

She made a motion with her hand as if 
she was brushing away a fly. 

“No,” she said, ‘“‘this sky-wide country 
of yours where nothing ever happens.” 

I love it,” said I, “better than any- 

thing else I know, with the usual excep- 
tion. But it’s your country too, aint it?” 


diamonds? or sail 
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“I’m afraid not,”’she answered, “though 
I was born here and all that. My country 
isn’t the country at all. I like people— 
more than two or three at a time—and 
some excitement.” 

Just about then we bulged up out of a 
sandwash onto a flat at the foot of the 
mountains, a stretch as level as a floor, 
with a big liveoak sprinkled over it here 
and there. Mildred was riding a sorrel 
horse that was so busting with ambition 
that he fought his head at every step, and 
right then she was feeling a good deal like 
him, so when she looked ahead at that 
level stretch she called: “I think I’ll beat 
you across this flat,” and let out her reins. 

“Think again,” I yelled, and turned in 
the steel, and then the world went streaky. 

I didn’t care to beat. It was more fun 
to keep behind and watch her ride. In 
the sort of riding clothes she wore there 
was nothing about her to flop and look 
slimsy, and the sight of her style was 
enough to make any horse-riding man 
sing glory hallelujah. Yet I wanted to 
show her that I wasn’t astraddle of no saw- 
horse, anyway, so when we had shot about 
half-way across the flat I slipped Pancho 
an extra prod or two and he turned him- 
sclf loose and soon fetched me up along- 
side of the sorrel. The thing that Mildred 
done next was the worst break I ever seen 
her make, and showed how city life had 
corrupted her ranch manners. She glanced 
round as we gained up, laughed, leaned 
out of her saddle and cut Pancho across 
the shoulder with her quirt. He—the owl- 
head!—sprung sideways and smashed me 
straight through the branches of a tree. 

I didn’t spill, but a liveoak aint a weep- 
ing willow and at the speed I was going 
them rough branches sure did deal with 
me some. My hat brim flopped down.and 
saved my eyes, but my mouth and chin 
got the full Swipe of a healthy branch and 
there wasn’t much left of my shirt but a 
relic. When we jarred the horses to a stop 
and Mildred looked round and seen what 
a noble ruin I was, she turned white and 
took charge of things. For once in my 
life I wasn’t in condition to talk, but the 
things she was cooing about me and snap- 
ping out about herself were such ondiluted 
music to my ears that I didn’t want to in- 
terrupt her, anyway. 

About a hundred yards away was a little 
gash in the side of a hill, with a trickling 
seep, and the next thing I remember she 
had me there and was washing the blood 
off of my face, while she talked to me a 
whole lot like she had talked to Roper’s 
baby. I was bearing up under my agony 
like a movie hero and never a murmur of 
complaint passed the wreck of my lips. 
Fact was, I was so happy that I was hold- 
ing my breath for fear I’d wake up and 
find it a dream. But pretty soon she 
noticed how dumb I was—stillness from 
me would startle anybody that knowed 
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me—and she laid her hand on my shoulder 
and looked into my face. 

“Spike!” she wailed, “Oh, you poor old 
boy! I’llnever forgive myself. Spike, can’t 
you speak? Have I hurt you so much?” 


’VE got a picture gallery at the back of 

my head and one of the best things in it 
is Mildred’s eyes as they looked into mine 
at that minute. ‘Tongues and phono- 
graphs and money may talk, but eyes can 
do more talking in less time than anything 
I know of. In about ten seconds, there by 
the spring, enough questions and answers 
flashed back and forth between Mildred’s 
eyes and mine to fill a court record. Then 
my arms kind of wandered out, without 
me thinking about them, and I drawed 
her up closer to me and my tongue, in 
three words, finished the argument that 
my eyes had been carrying on. 

“Why not, sometime?” I asked. 

She shivered a little, fetched a smile, 
lost it again, looked away and then whis- 
pered: ““Well—” and hid her eyes on my 
shoulder. But there aint no joy without 
sorrow and, though I was grandly satisfied 
in most ways, any man can guess just how, 
in my heart, I prayerfully cussed that 
gnarly, ornery liveoak branch for putting 
my poor lips teetotally out of commission 
at such a time as that! 

It was too good to tell anybody about 
right off, even her father. I don’t think 
that we made any plans about what was 
to happen next. [ remember that my lips 
got well in about a week, and even that 
seemed onmercifully long under the cir- 
cumstances. But the world didn’t know a 
whisper of what had happened to us, 
though, about that time, the neighbors 
begun to reckon that it would be only de- 
cent if I offered to pay my board at Satter- 
lee’s ranch. Myself went off on a vacation 
somewheres for that time, and the other 
fellow—a soft, sweet, silly, onsteady, on- 
accountable fellow he was—lived in m 
skin. Studying it over afterward, I a 
lected that there were times in them two 
weeks when Mildred was deadly quiet and 
seemed to be doing a heap of thinking, and 
sometimes she looked at me more like a 
stranger than a sweetheart, but my think- 
ing machine had squeaked and stopped 1 in 
that hour by the spring and it didn’t re- 
sume operations ontil one awful day later 
on, when it started with a bang. 

One afternoon our ride happened to 
take us down the road past my house on 
the road home to the JO Bar, and when 
Em stuck her head out of the tent by the 
corral and seen who was coming she walked 
out into the road, with a straggly parade 
of children behind her, and held us up. 

“Howdy, Miss,” she said, doing the po- 
lite to Mildred. “Say, Spike, hev you got 
the makin’s on you?” 

“Si, Senora,” said I, pulling out tobacco 
and papers, “help yourself, Em.” Ina 
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wink she twirled a smoke with her bony 
brown fingers and, as I told her to, 
dropped the makin’s into her apron pocket. 

Mildred watched Em and the children 
with a look that I couldn’t quite make 
out, and after we had rode on she asked: 
“Who's the lady?” 

“That’s Em,” I answered, “the only 
original Em. You mustn’t be’ hard on 
her, even if you are both women and the 
temptation is strong. She’s a good wife 
and a good mother and a good citizen by 
her lights, though her lights are some 
smoky, and to see that woman hogtie a 
steer would do your heart good.” 

Mildred didn’t even smile. After a 
minute she stretched out her open hand 
toward me. 

“Does that look like a ranch hand?’ 
said she. 

“It looks like some- 
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on some women. I wouldn’t care for you 
in city harness.” 


Bi eed finished me, for I knowed, down 
to the cellarof my soul, that it was true. 
1 couldn’t picture myself under what she 
called “city harness” for very long with- 
out seeing myself grow ewe-necked, ham- 
mer-headed, sway-backed and_ knee- 
sprung. I wasn’t the right breed of horse 
for that work. We must have gone miles, 
after that, with no sound but the thud of 
the hoofs in the sand and the squeak of 
the leather. 

“Sense!” she said finally, sort of through 
her teeth. “Sense and love—they won’t 
mix in this case, if they ever do. Love 
means misery to one of us, and that means 
misery for both. Of course some women 
would just give up everything. That used 
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creamy rose-leaves,” 
gushed I. “Why?” 

“Spike, got 
something to say to 
you,” she went on, 
looking straight ahead 
under her hat brim. 

“All right. Shower 
down!” 

“Tt’s just this,” she 
said. “f can’t live on 
a ranch.” 

“Ay, mi_ vida!” 
laughed I. “You must- 
n’t judge by Em. She’s 
the horriblest example 
there is, and she aint a 
ranchwoman, either.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of 
her especially,” said 
Mildred. “I’m a ranch- 
woman myself, and so 
was my mother. But 
I have been in the 
city long enough to 
know I belong there.” 

“What makes you 
think so?” asked I, be- 
ginning to have a sort 
of a sinking feeling. 

“Oh—clubs,” was 
her funny answer, 
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Three Kisses 


By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


One, given less in love, I think, than bravado; 
The first swift kiss from the lips of a bashful lad, 
Under the pines, where the pines are heavy with 
shadow— 


that memory sad. 


And one, the slow deliberate kiss of a man; 
A kiss forbidden, that time may never repeat, 
For the miles and years have marked a desolate span; looking up at me from 


that memory sweet. 


And one—the third—the kiss that has never been 
given; 

Some night, perhaps, when the sky is wild with 
thunder, 
Heavy with rain, with writhing lightnings nven— 
What will that kiss be like, I wonder? 
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under the onmitigated circumstances, 
The less said about the night I spent 
after that the better. Myself and the 
other fellow went to the mat in my house 
that night, after kicking’ out all the cats 
and locking the doors, and the session 
lasted ontil toward morning. The other 
fellow was as strong as a crazy man gen- 
erally is, so strong that a while before train 
time next day I fixed up regardless and 
saddled and hit out for town. I hurried 
too much at first and my horse went lame 
and by the time we hobbled down the 
street by the depot I could see the end of 
the train swinging round a curve a mile 
away. I tied the horse to a telegraph pole 
and started along on my own feet when | 
met alady coming off of the depot platform. 
“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Saddler,” she s:id, 
“You should have been here a few minutes 
earlier to say goodby 
to Mildred. You're a 
friend of hers, I know. 
By the way, can you tell 
me what made her de- 
cide to go back to Saint 
Louis so suddenly?” 
“Clubs,” I groaned, 
and plowed on down 
the street. I turned 
the corner and then | 
almost run into ‘Kittie 
Kirk. Kittie was a 
porte girl, with 
rown eyes that glinred 
like deep trout holes in 
the sun, and she didn’t 
know a club from a 
hattle-ax. 
“Why, Spike, you 
bad boy!” she chirped, 


about the level of my 
vest pockets. “Where 
have you been keeping 
yourself for the last 
month?” 

She knowed right 
well where I had been 
and what I had been 
doing, for all that part 
of the country knowed, 
but I felt good and 
thankful to her that 
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can do in the city 

without her kitchen apron on, things she 
can do to make her think she’s something 
besides just somebody’s wife. In the 
country she is just Mrs. Smith—no more 
—and she can’t forget that the Smith, as 
well as herself, belongs to her man. In 
the city she can do something on her own, 
working with other women just as her man 
works with other men, believing she is do- 
ing something for her country—and who 
can say she isn’t. Anyway, she sees a 
world wider than her house walls and 
breathes some air that doesn’t smell of 
steak and soap and dust.” 

“Clubs,” I mumbled, with my spirits 
below zero. “‘Clubs—well, then, I reckon 
I can go to the city.” 

“You?”’ She laughed a little. ‘You in 
an office six days of the week and in a 
starched collar all seven?’ You with no 
sky left to you except the smoky strip 
above the streets? You with your mind 
growing sharp. and hard-and your body 
dull and flabby? No, you-old maverick,” 
she said, looking: at me in a ‘mothery-sort 
of a way that didn’t halfllike. “The city 


is as hard on some men as the country is 


to be thought a woman’s duty. But I— 
well, I want to be a real person in the 
world; not just an adjunct. People forget 
things like this, Spike. They do, and are 
the better for it.” 

When we swung out of the saddles in 
the dusk under the JO Bar trees her 
mouth was drawed hard and her eyes were 
as cold as blue crystals, but she was still so 
pretty that it give me a ghastly sort of 
feeling. 

“Mildred!” I quivered, starting toward 
her with my arms out. 

“No!” she said sharp and quick, throw- 
ing out her hands and backing against her 
horse. “Don’t take hold of me, Spike. 
That’s not fair.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said after a minute. 
“Tf this cuts you, I’m sorry. But the 
time’s coming—soon, I hope—when you'll 
thank me for it.. J—I think I’ll go back 
to Saint Louis—t>morrow.” 

She reached out her hand—one hand!— 
and I took it and-held it for a minute, and 
then—T kissed it. “hat sounds pretty aw- 
ful, | know; but I’d like to see théstyle of 
the man that would have done less 


she didn’t leton. Kittie 





done me good. As she 
looked at me I could ‘eel the other fellow 
fading out and myself coming back to me 
—easy-going, kind of careless and pretty 
sure of himself—my good old self! 

“We missed you,” she said. “My 
mother thinks you—” 

“That I am one of the finest men in 
the country,” said I, “and by that I know 
she is one of the smartest women.” 

“Oh, don’t we hate ourselves?” she 
laughed. “But, say, when are you coming 
round again?” 

“Well, here I am with all my painfullest 
clothes on,” said I. “‘How about tonight?” 

“Qh, goody;” she sung. “I know a new 
kind of candy, Spike.” 

“‘Some more of your own kin,” I joshed. 
“All right, lH be round about eight.” 

As I drifted on down the street I spoke 
to a man here and there in quite a human 
way, and I felt better. I hated myself for 
it, Le I most ondoubtedly did feel a heap 
better. 
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“Out in Arizona with a million empty acres for a front yard, my work was to sit on the ranch and hold it steady. Eventually the cough 


left me and I had to return to civilization. 


But this town stuff—well, it just aint living, folks; it aint living!” 


That Was the Life! 


An “‘Autobiographette’”’ by the Author of the 


WAS born in Iowa, but a certain 
restlessness drove me to emigrate 
to Dakota Territory at the age of 
three months, and I have voted here 
most of the time since, so I reckon that I 
am properly a South Dakotan, if it is fair 
a Westerner in any corral as small 
as asingle state. More specificz illy yet, I 
suppose I am a Black Hiller. The Black 
Hills country isn’t exactly my mother, but 
it was my foster mother, my nurse, my 
doctor, my teacher and my playmate dur- 
ing the years of my adolescence, and has 
ea been a good deal like a sweetheart. 
Yes, I belong to the Black Hills and the 
Black Hills belong to me, though by law 
I don’t own so much as a triangular. min- 
ing fraction or a town lot in the whole 
region. 
My school days in old Deadwood were 
happy}"but 1” rémember nothing remark- 
able’ in my scholastic ‘record except a 
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“Spike Saddler” Stories 


By Badger Clark 


mortal antipathy to mathematics. Math- 
ematics is worthy, I suppose, and useful, 
but it is so drearily fixed and accurate- 

ce conventional science! 
After heh school I spent a year in 
college. My outstanding achievement 
there was a gentle refusal to afhliate my- 
self with the local Y..M. C. A. My min- 
ister father’s religion had pees into my 
system better than is generally the case 
with a minister’s son, and I hadn’t the 
slightest desire to sit in the-seat of the 
scornful, but it was a denominational 
college: and everybody belonged to the 
Y. M.C. A., which made joining a tire- 
somely ébvious thing to do: Also, I 
smoked, -because I felt that somebody 
ought to smoke in that frightfully ‘earnest 


and well-behaved student body, just 

for variety. These things drew upon 

me the suspicion of being wicked and 

dissipated, which I most solemnly 
protest I was not. Wickedness and dissi- 
pation are things too common and popular 
to interest anybody with a spark of 
originality. 

] should have gone back to college the 
next year, but all the other boys were 
going back (and wise boys they were) so 
I went to Cuba, to be original. It was a 
colonization scheme which duly caved in 
at the end of three months. My fellow 
colonists packed up their tropical sou- 
venirs and their new white linen pants and 
got them back to the shadow of the Stars 
and Stripes. -I had nothing to keep me 
there, not even ‘a job,"and I believe my 
pocket contained sornething like four dol- 
lars and two bits in‘addition to my return 
ticket. To-go home was thé obvious 


I 
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thin to do, but I was nineteen then, and 
the foreignness of a foreign land was de- 


liciously fascinating, and—obvious! That | 


word stuck in my craw. I stayed. 

I managed to live—anybody can live 
in the tropics—and enjoyed myself. Sev- 
eral things happened to me in the course 
of the next year or so and, though they 
were not always pleasant, they were not 
in the least ordinary, and that fact gave 
me a perverse joy in the worst of my trials. 
But if there had been no yams or platinos 
or avocados or other foodstuffs in the 
Pearl of the Antilles, I believe I could have 
lived on the wonderful colors of the surf 
on coral beaches, the flash of parrots and 
garzas through the jungles, the endless 
sweet rustle of the trade-wind in the 
drooping fronds of the royal palms and 
the weird wail and thump of horns and 
kettledrums under the moon, as the white 
clad senoritas y senores slowly gyrated in 
their indolent Spanish dances. And they 
tell me that people are now going to the 
Island merely because it contains unpro- 
hibited hooch! Wallowers! Once more 
to lie on the foredeck of a little sailboat 
beating down Sabinal Bay, watching the 
lines of white fire on the phosphorescent 
sea and the great tender tropical stars 
above, with the warm spray spitting up 
over the bow and ramning down on my 
naked shoulders! Ay! That would give 
me a more delightful article of intoxica- 
tion that all the barrels and bottles of 
varied and fiery hooch in Cuba Libre. 

Back, then, to my home country, and 
out for a stormy summer in the Bad Lands 
with a surveying party. Ever see the 
Bad Lands a quivering inferno under the 
noon sun, or a smashed rainbow at sunset, 
or an enchanted city beneath the full 
moon? Sweat, thirst, weariness, storms, 
mud and mosquitoes—what matter? 
Whatever drawbacks may be in living, 
thank the good God everywhere and al- 
ways for making the outdoors the enor- 
mous success it 1s! 


Southwestward Ho! 


Then a job on a small-town daily paper 
—commonplace, I’ll own, but I had a 
vulgar appetite and nothing else offered. 
Yet there were gleams of interest even 
there. One day a woman who had had a 
party at her house called up and said: 
*‘Don’t for Heaven’s sake, say in the paper 
that ‘delicious refreshments were served!’”’ 
I blessed that lady in my heart and gave 
her enough space for Mary Pickford in the 
next day’s issue. 

But I got a hack in my throat and a 
hitch under my shoulder blade and went 
to an impudent doctor about it. He 
thumped me around and asked a lot of 
personal questions. Then he told me to 
go to Arizona or thereabouts before the 
spring sleet storms set in. He said I had 


B. That was a blow. TB! Why, fully 
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two-thirds of the. deaths ‘trecorded-in the.’ 
literature of the: Victorian period were 
from TB, and all the victims were either 
very conventional saints or equally con- 
ventional villains. If it ‘could only have 
been some disease less hackneyed! I was 
sad and ashamed of myself. Yet there 
were mitigating features in the situation. 
One was that I must go to the purple 
deserts of the Southwest, which f had 
been seeing in my dreams for years; the 
other that my case was little more than in- 
cipient and I might recover, to die later on 
in some manner more creditably original. 

I hit the southern trail and, after some 
poking about and flying appalled from the 
eternal symptomatic conversations of san- 
itarium towns, I landed at last in old 
Tombstone with three dollars in my pock- 
et, which a new-found friend borrowed 
from me shortly after my arrival. That 
was all right, though, for fortune had 
smiled upon me almost the moment [ hit 
the town. A ranch, out at the foot of the 
rocky Dragoons, with a million empty 
acres for a front yard and nobody living 
within miles! Work: to sit on the ranch 
and hold it. steady. Remuneration: cof- 
fee, bacon, frijoles and trimmings, with 
horse, sun, stars, desert and dreams 
thrown in. Who could ask more? I soon 
discarded my cough and my temperature 
along with my other conventional trap- 

ings, and the only relic I have of that 
TB incident is a lurking feeling of sheep- 
ishness. 

No; the cowboys didn’t immediately 
lure me to the upper deck of a terrible 
outlaw horse which I grimly conquered, to 
their astonishment and admiration. [ 
preferred horses that would remain rea- 
sonably herizontal, and the boys always 
gave me such. No; I didn’t hop a black- 

rowed buckeroo and wallop him for in- 
sulting a lovely girl. Lovely girls are 
nowhere treated more respectfully, and I 
lived among the buckeroos four years 
without a scrap. No; I didn’t become a 
blazing genius with horse and rope in 
three months. I remained a poor ‘rider 
and a worse roper to the end, but I 
enjoyed both forms of exercise and my 

erformances amused the boys, so every- 
ae was satisfied. I’m sorry, but I 
didn’t do any of the regular things which 
a newcomer in the cattle country is sup- 
posed to do. In only two cowpuncher 
accomplishments was I ever at all pro- 
ficient—I could smoke like Popocatapetl, 
and on occasion I could swear in a way 
that was also rather volcanic. The latter 
habit was of no real use to me on my 
return to civilization, but it served cer- 
tain purposes at times on the range. 

Ay, ay, but they were great years! I 
always kept open house and, besides the 
regular mounted callers from neighboring 
ranches, I entertained many strange 
transients. The man described in “The 





Sacred Salt” is a fair samplte.. When ] 


first went to the ranch I slept with a six- 
shooter under my pillow to be orthodox, 
but I soon found that the novelists had it 
all wrong about the bad men of the 
border. All I met up with were pretty 
good fellows. Oh, there were some whose 
personal morals left something to be de- 
sired, but brightest New York is full of 
that kind also. Nope, fine fellows all, and 
the best of it was that none of them were 
standardized, bless their hearts! They 
were full of strange oaths, but they were 
also full of strange ideas and strange yars 
and had lived strange lives, and to ry 
impractical soul a wild horse. is alwa / 
lovelier than a pair of gloves and a bot ! 
of glue. 
But 1 I associated with the country mc~ 
than I did with men, being quite alo.é 
with earth and sky for the most pa 
Sometimes a man alone in vast solituc¢ °s 
goes loco, but I went only as far as writi 
verse and stopped there. The old Paci : 
Monthly printed my product and it i 
long since between boards. I don’t oft: 
read it when alone because the remer- 
brance of what fun it was to compose und ¢r 
those ideal conditions gives me a soit 
of a homesick twinge. Riding through 
slow miles of sunny silence or loafing 
among the hills with a gun, I hammercd 
out my lines, repeating them aloud ard 
often singing them to self-made tunes. 
A week or two of this muttering and hum- 
ming, and then I would sit down at the 
ranch some tensely still evening, with the 
dog snoring gently in the corner and, 
times, a badly spoiled kitten on the tab'e 
cuffing at my penholder as I wrote, and 
put my new song on paper. An hour or 
two of careful scratching, with laborious 
erasures, corrections and _ substitutions, 
and then I would sit back in my chair 
and hug myself with a feeling much like 
that of the well-known Jack Horner after 
he had pulled out the plum. Then I would 
go out and take a look at the stars to cool 
my fevered egotism. It is a dull man who 
can look a star in the eye and still be 


stuck on himself. 


An Arizona Night 


Ay, ay, ays that life! No wonder most 
of our religious ideas came from solitary 
men in the wilderness. I’ll swear such 
places contain more faith and hope and 
charity, more beauty and glory and in- 
spiration to the square inch than any 
two-thousand-dollar-an-acre orange tract 
in California. One night I remember 
things were too lovely for me to sit in 
the house, or even to sing on the porch 
with my guitar, so I strolled across the 
draw and up the hill, soaking in the splen- 
dor of the moonlight and watching a cloud 
far off above the Hauchucas that was all 
a-quiver with lightning. In a cottonwood 

(Continued on page 62) 
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lo return for my hundred dollars the garbage-man brought us a new garbage can and a couple of sacks of kindling wood 


Here s How! 


A Lawful and Painful Description of How I Made My Own 


N the thirtieth day of 
June, 1919, I was in 
what was probably all 


told the wettest place 
in the world—the middle of 
the ocean on a rainy day. 
At that time the entire ocean 
was wet, although I understand that 
parts of it have since become dry. 
And the inside of the tottering ship I was 
traveling on was fully as wet as the out- 
side: a party of American army officers 
were giving a farewell party to ole John 
Barleycorn. 

[ speak of this not to arouse the envy 
of the reader or to make his tongue hang 
out, but simply for the purpose of ex- 
p!aining how it happens that I am without 
a cellar; without, indeed, so much as one 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Getting My Price, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


bottle of private stock when all my friends 
are so well fortified against the prevailing 
dry weather. It is my alibi, and at the 
same time it furnishes me with what I 


consider a good excuse for certain 
awkward positions in which I have found 
myself on one or two occasions since my 
return. 

When I first reached home my friends 
showered me with dinner invitations, and 
naturally I accepted them. The dinners 
usually started off with the crowing of a 


cocktail and wound up with an 
entente cordiale, while in be- 
tween the wine flowed freely. 
I took everything that came 
my way and was glad to get 
it, little realizing that a com- 
plete change had taken place 
in the importance attached to inviting 
one’s friends in to dinner since the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
It was the family who finally brought 
home to me the really desperate situation 
into which I had plunged myself. She 
had begun to talk about entertaining 
some of the people who had invited us, 
and asked me to look into the situation 
of drinkables. 

“There isn’t any situation to look into,” . 
I replied. “The stuff is out of print.” 
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“But you know what I mean,” she said 
with a knowing look. “Of course it isn’t 
sold publicly, but—” 

“Look here,” I said sharply, “‘do you 
mean to insinuate that I ought to go out 
and ‘buy booze of a bootlégger?” 

“T-don’t care what you buy it of,” she 
sighed; “‘so long as you get it.” 

“Bootlegging is a.low practise,” I 
declared; ‘‘and in addition to that it is 
against the law. Do you think I would 
make a felon of myself for a few paltry 
bottles of liquor?” 

“Well, certainly you would not be a 
poor enough sport to consume another 
man’s drinkables-unless you could repay 
his hospitality, would you?” she asked. 

I hadn’t thought of it that way. I had 
taken the position that since | had no 
private stock and did not hesitate to say 
so, I had done all that could reasonably 
be expected of me, and if people invited 
me they invited me at their peril. But 
I began to backwater at once. 

“Haven’t I—haven’t I always been a 
pretty good sport?” I stammered. 

She drew a long breath and nodded. 
“Better tend to that today,” she advised. 

To tell the truth I didn’t know just 
how to get in touch with the 
bootleggers, so L asked Brooks 
at the club. Brooks knows 
about all such things, and he 
told me to make known my 
wants to the garbage-man. 

“The garbage-man!” I 
gasped. 

“Sure. He’ll deliver the 
stuff right to your back door 
and then you won’t have to 
run the risk of getting it 
home. Just slip him the 
money and in a day or two 
you'll find the goods at your 
back door.” 


Strange Brands 

I ‘told the garbage-man 
what ‘Il wanted—and he took 
a hundred dollars of my 
money and went ‘away with- 
out giving me a receipt. All 
he gave me was his word 
that he would do the best he 
could for me. On his next 
call at the apartment he 
brought us a brand new 
garbage can and a couple of 
sacks of kindling wood. 
When I opened the can I 
found a keg of red wine in- 
side. That encouraged me 
to examine the kindling wood 
pretty carefully; and in each 
sack I found several bottles 
of various kinds of_ liquor 
carefully packed in cartons 
roughly resembling sticks of 
wood. This struck me as 
being a very convenient ar- 
rangement. The dryness of 
the country wasn’t going to 
be as bad as I had thought; 
but it was expensive. I was 
surprised to see how little 
return I had received for my 
hundred dollars. 

We at once issued invita- 
tions for a dinner. And 
when the day came I repaired 
to our store-room in the base- 
ment of the apartment to 
make my part of the prepa- 
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ration for the feast. I set up the keg 
and tapped it. Then I went up to get 
a glass and to ask "the family to come 
down and help me sample it. When I 
turned the spigot a flood of sparkling red 
liquid gushed forth. We sniffed at it, 
and at length tasted it—and found it to 
be a rather inferior article of vinegar. 

That aroused my suspicions as to the 
bottled goods, which, naturally, had no 
labels on, and [ began to examine them. 
The smell was not reassuring, and I had 
started to sample one of them when the 
family stopped me. 

“Don’t take any of 
mouth!” she cautioned. 

“Why not?” I asked. 
I got it for.” 

“Tt doesn’t smell just right to me,” she 
said. “I’m afraid that it’s poison!” 

“Huh—poison!” I snorted. “I paid 
good money for that stuff and at least 
[’m going to take one drink of it.” 

“But there has been such a lot in the 
papers the last few days about people dying 
from wood alcohol poisoning,” she warned. 

“Not out here on the Coast,” I argued. 
“That was back east. They do all sorts 
of things there.” 


that in your 


“That’s what 


He told me how to make it, and the next: day our kitchen 
was a hive of industry 


I poured out a glass of what was 
supposed to be rye whiskey, but I did 
not drink it. The family pleaded so 
insistently that I put it down and went 
off up stairs with her so that she could 
show me something she had seen in the 
paper that morning about the poisonous 
adulterants bootleggers were using. It 
was my intention to let her show me the 
article, and then to slip back to the store- 
room and take a little taste of everythi 
there was. — 

But when I entered the store-room ; 
few minutes later I changed my mis 
I did not drink the liquor I had pow 
out. A rat had beaten me to it—but h 
not lived to tell the tale. He had expi: 
within a foot of the partly emptied gla 
[ was a disappointed man; and when, not 
long afterwards, | told the family to c:ll 
up the guests and cancel the dinn> 
engagement, she was a_ disappoint: 
woman. 

“But the dinner is all bought and mo 
than half prepared,” she protested. 

“T don’t care if it’s on the table ard 
ready to eat!” I cried irritably. “I’n 
too good a sport to invite those peop'e 
here and give them nothing but water .o 
drink!’ And I went to tie 
back door and laid in wait 
for the garbage-man. 

At last he came—but I had 
little satisfaction from hini. 
He insisted that the wine 
was perfectly good when he 
delivered it and had spoiled 
only because of my own ney- 
lect; and as for the bottled 
goods he merely shrugged 
his shoulders. He had done 
the best he could, and if 
they weren’t up to the mark, 
why, we had both been 
cheated, that was all. 

After this decision I could 
see very plainly that ther 
was only one thing left for 
me to do—make the -stuff 
myself; and I so informed 
the family. 

She looked 2t me admir 
ingly. “Why, I didn’t know 
you knew how!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“To tell the truth I don’t,” 
I admitted; “but I know a 
fellow who does. I heard 
him telling somebody else 
how just a day or two ago—” 

“Oh, isn’t that wonderful!” 
she cried with enthusiasm. 
“Then we can have anything 
we want—and we'll know it 
is harmless—and we can hav 
it match our color-scheme—”’ 

“’m not so sure ‘about 
the color-scheme,” I replied, 
“and I don’t know just how 
harmless it will be; but I do 
know that it is the only thing 
left for us to do.” 

Still Art 

She called off the dinner: 
party and I went to see the 
man I had spoken of. He 
is an artist, the kind tha 
wears a flowing necktie and 
a soft-collared shirt. He part: 
his graying hair far to on¢ 
side 1n a way that gives hin 
a‘ very striking appearanc: 
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uff his purpose in doing this is to conceal 
4 very cunningly the fact that the top of 
his head is above the timber-line. How- 
sir ever, as almost everybody knows him I 
will not mention his name; he has his 
= living to earn and could not afford to 
spend all his time telling people how to 
* make their own. When I told him my 
- troubles he laughed heartily. 
ir ‘What do you want to know how to 
Ie make?” he asked. 
“ ‘“What’s the easiest thing?” 
i ‘Well, wine is as easy as anything,” 
a he replied, “‘and just at this time grapes 
a are cheap and plentiful.” 
. He went on and told me just how to 
; make a very fine article of claret wine. 
,; It would be against the law for me to tell 
? you all he told me; such things have to be 
rT communicated by word of mouth. But 
a I think I can tell you enough to enable 
7 any ambitious young maker to avoid 
e some of the pitfalls I stumbled into, and 
: sti] keep myself out of jail. 
‘n the first place I bought a wooden 
washtub—the kind over which the women 
¢ were supposed to support their drunken 
i husbands. in .the. bygone dollar-a-day 
‘ pe'iod of our history. This I fumigated 
: th roughly with burning sulphur. Then 
I ‘led it with grapes; then I took a hot 





bah, according to instructions; then I 
di ssed and, turning up my trousers, began 
to crush the grapes by treading on them. 

would have preferred to crush them 
wh my hands, but the artist insisted 







Here’s How! 


The front door opened and the family walked in with two strange and very stylish women. | abandoned the telephone 
and made tracks—large purple ones—for the kitchen 
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that this would spoil them. He said 
that the crushing was done by foot in 
all the finest wines made in France and 
Italy. And, naturally, I wanted my wine 
to be as good as any that was ever made; 
so I faithfully crushed them by foot. I 
will admit, however, that I was somewhat 
surprised at the way the purple juice of 
the grape worked up my legs. I tugged 
frantically at my pantlegs and had just 
succeeded in relling them up above my 
knees when the telephone rang. 


Making Tracks 


There is something about the ringing 
of the telephone that | can not explain. 
It brings me to my feet in an instant, and 
it creates within me an impulse to answer 
it. I can no more resist the impulse to 
answer it than I can resist the impulse to 
chew when I have gum in my mouth. At 
the first ring I was out of that tub and 
halfway across the kitchen before I 
realized what I was doing. As may be 
imagined I left large purple tracks as I 
went, but I did not notice these until 
afterwards, and by that time they had 
soaked into the floor so that they are 
dimly discernible even to this day. 

The telephone call was of absolutely 
no importance; somebody had called the 
wrong number. But as I stood there in 
our front hall with the receiver at my ear 
and the transmitter at my lips—the front 
door opened and [ turned to see the family 
come walking in upon me in company 
with two strange and very stylish women. 


I at once abandoned the telephone and 
made tracks—large purple ones—for the 
kitchen. I did not even wait to be intro- 
duced to the two women—and I must 
admit that under ordinary circumstances 
strange and stylish women interest me. | 
am usually only too pleased to meet them. 
But on this occasion I would not have 
cared at all if they had decided not to 
come in until another day. 

As it was, they did not remain long; 
and as soon as the door had closed behind 
them | heard the determined footsteps of 
the family coming toward the kitchen. 
She threw open the door and glared at me 
defiantly. 

“Well, I must say 
then stopped abruptly. 

The look of defiance died out of her 
eyes; apprehension came in place of it. 

“Have you—have you lost. your mind 
entirely?” she stammered at length. 

“Not that I know of,” I replied. 

“‘Well—well, what are-you doing that 
awful thing for—corns?” 

“No; claret.” 

“T’m afraid you’re not feeling well 
today,” she suggested. “Don’t you 
think you’d better go in the other room 
and lie down for a while?” 

It took me some time to convince -her 
that what I was doing was perfectly sane 
and regular. ‘Meanwhile (Sandel my 
crushing. Then I drew the juice off into 





!” she began, and 


crocks. After the fermentation was 
complete ‘I strained it and poured it into - 
(Continued on page 64) 









What Happened in Act I: 


Ee you came too late for the first act, you 
ought to be told that when the play 
began the Farriers were living very hap- 
pily together. Jack went off to his cabin 
on the marsh for his regular week-end 
hunting. Marion, his wife, happening 
that way on her return from a trip, 
stepped off the train at the marsh station 
to give him a surprise. She got the sur- 
prise instead, for through the window she 
saw Jack getting supper very cosily with 
her friend Mrs. Mackley. Mrs. Farrier 
slipped away without disturbing them 
and the next morning, after having greeted 
her husband as usual, she told him calmly 
how they were going to handle the situa- 
tion. 


ACT II 
The House that Was Cut in Two 
ACK FARRIER gave his wife a 


swift, apprehensive glance. All the 
boyish comfort and gladness had 
gone out of his face. 

“This house is amply big enough for 
two families,” continued Marion. “By 
converting the den into a bedroom, there 
is perfect accommodation down here for 
one family. And then there’s the big 
gasoline stove that I cook on in the base- 
ment in summer. I shall take that up- 
stairs, and fit up the sewing room as a 
kitchenette. The front bedroom will 
make a delightful sitting-room, and 
there’s the guest bedroom. [I shall live 
upstairs, and you and Della will live down 
here. The dear heartless public will be 
none the wiser.’ 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing!” 
Forgetting all sense of guilt, all need of 
apology, the words fairly burst from Far- 
rier. “We'll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Don’t make statements without de- 


ouse of | 


Punishment 


A Domestic Drama 
in Three Acts 
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liberation,” advised Marion coolly. “It 
is waste of air, as one might say. For 
Della to come to make her home here will 
cause no comment at all. She is alone, 
and is supposed to be a friend of mine. 
We'll let the charwoman go. She can 
come and get the washing each week. 
Two women are enough for the work of 
this house. I’ll order my groceries from 
Marks & Gottling just as usual; and so 
can Della, of course. You will send a 
check for the bill as usual. So there’ll be 
nothing out of the way about that. Then 
you will give me a check for seventy-five 
dollars a month. As all my housekeeping 
expenses will have been met, that will be 
enough.” 

“Nonsense—all of it,” repeated Farrier 
sharply. “Do you suppose ebd be part and 
parcel to any such unnatural arrange- 
ment?” 

“Why is it more unnatural here than 
up the river?” inquired Marion. 

“Oh, well—that’s a— It’s not right, 
of course,” he answered, agitated almost 
to harshness. “I’m not contending for a 
moment that it is. But it’s only a—” 

V0.0”? : : 

Yes?” Marion waited a moment. 
“T’m waiting to hear what you call it. I 
know what you'd call it if I did it, of 
course. But I’m curious to know what it 
is when you do it.” 

“Well, it’s only a—justa sort of spree—” 

“T see. What you might call a recur- 
ring spree.” 

“Well, I don’t know about the recur- 
ring—” 

“T mean recurring at noon Saturday of 
each week, and ending at five-twenty 
Sunday,” explained Marion. 

“Who amd 3 it was each week?” parried 
Jack, angry and miserable. 

“I say so—for the present. When I 
need other and indisputable testimony, I 
know where to get it.’ 


Farrier sighed deeply. “Well, Marion, 
if you insist on ruining three lives to sat- 
isfy your temper—” 

Marion turned and looked at him. She 
had fine eyes—a rich hazel, the pupils of 
which had a trick of dilating i in keeping 
with her mood. Just now they were of 
extraordinary and ominous beauty— 
wide and brilliant, as if the grasp and in- 
tuition of the mind behind could be mir- 
rored forth. 

“Jack, have you no pride—no interest 
at all in at least keeping up the appear- 
ance of a man ’s part?’ 

“Of course,” he said curtly. 

“Then pay a little attention to talking 
accordingly. Please explain to me how | 
have ruined any lives.” 

“You haven’t. I said lif you were going 
to—if you wanted to—” 

“T don’t intend to. That i is just what 
I am planning to avoid.” She smiled 
grimly. “I am at a loss to account for 
tas reluctance in the matter. Of course 

know it isn’t quite so delightful. Never 
can be again. The tremendous weekly 
joke of my trusting innocen¢ée is gone, for 
one thing. But you must learn to dispense 
with that particularly piquant bit of 
flavor. What is entrancing for one day 
surely will be more so for seven. And [ 
shall never interfere with your domestic 
felicity. Don’t be the least apprehensive 
on that score. I shall act precisely as if 

ou were strangers, part of whose house [ 
cca rented. In fact, you won’t even sce 
me very often.” 

“We won’t discuss it,” he cried, in ali- 
gry distaste. “It won’t be done.” 

“Tt will be done.” Marion Cas e 
quietly, but with amazing intensity. “ t 
is easy to talk in heroics, but as “have 
said, waste of time. Suppose you stop a 
moment, and consider the alternativ:. 
You have no trade, no profession. You 
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The House of Punishment: 


know nothing besides the cannery business. 
And while your salary as manager gives 
you quite a nice income, your shares in 
the concern are not enough to bring you 
anything of an income apart from that— 
nor enough to invest in anything else 
worth considering. And the managership 
would go the first month this affair of ours 
comes out. You know that. Because,” 
Marion smiled, a quiet, assured smile, 
“apart from you I have always been a 
woman’s woman. The women like and 
trust me, and I have 
friends — among 











much to arrange. And I’m awfully tired. 
Good night.” 

The man, sitting half sulky, half dazed, 
and wholly miserable, muttered a reply. 
Marion went upstairs and left him to 
keep vigil in his turn through the night 
before the fire. 


ELLA MACKLEY came down on 
the noon train—as Marion had pre- 
dicted. She had not thought it wise to 
neglect the curt summons she had re- 
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“If you two will allow me,” she said, 


“I will take the floor and set forth my 
proposition. The alternative I can leave - 
you to picture for yourselves. Only please 
Lilieve that it will be all you can picture.” 
She gave the outline of her plan as 
sketched af ors the night before. Only, 
perhaps for Della’s benefit, she gave more 
specific details of arrangement. Della 
listened in amazement and, one could al- 
most fancy, some relief. When Marion 
paused a moment, she asked a question 
which perhaps, more 
than anything else could 
have done, showed the 








many 

them the wives of most 
of our directors and 
stockholders. You will 


have to give me this 
horse, and half your 
available cash, soitak 
mouiy. I shall demand 
it—-and get it. With 
what is left, you will 
have to take your—in- 
amorata and go out to 
fac: a new world. Your 
stock in this concern 
gives you pull enough 
to get the manager posi- 
tion here, but positions 
of that kind are not 
met every day. You 
would probably hunt a 
long time for any open- 
ing of the kind. You had 
better consider whether 
the ,, Prospect pleases 


you. 
~ If Marion Farrier had 
shouted or wept or ges- 
ticulated, she would 
have seemed much less 
inexorable. But she did 
none of these things. 
She spoke very quietly, 
and the cool, measured 
quality of her voice was 
like a coating of velvet 
over ice. , 
“Besides,” she went 
on, “there is your part- 
ner in this matter to be 
considered. Youmustn’t 
forget that your decision 
will affect her life as 
much as yours. Well, no 
—not as much, I suppose, 
because she has nothing 
to lose. But still she 
won’t want her tactics 
and methods exposed to 
the world. It would in- 
terfere with her entrée in 
the friend réle into un- 
suspecting households. 








One Day 


By Ted Olson 


Keen blue tang of the autumn weather, 
Hills red-gold through October haze, 

And we two riding the trails together— 
Don’t you remember that day of days? 


Pound of hoofs and the bit-chains’ jingle, 
Saddles creaking their homely song, 

And the wine of youth in our blood a-tingle, 
And young hearts glad that the trail was long. 


Till the last camp-fire is a stark gray ember, 
That day will live with its windy grace, 
And ever and ever I| shall remember 
The wind-kissed wonder that was your face. 


The plains still dream through the autumn weather, 
And the dream in my heart still burns flame-true, 
And I ride alone where we rode together 
By trails still warm with the thought of you. 


And the hills and I have a faith abiding 
That the West will call you, wherever you roam; 
And we're waiting the day when you'll come riding 
Back to the sunset plains—and home. 


quality of her mind. 
Unlike Farrier, she was 
not troubled by any 
moral or ethical distaste 
for the plan. Her one 
anxiety was characteris- 
tic of her. Was there 
any danger of discovery 
of the state of affairs? 
But suppose—” she 
queried with deeply in- 
terested anxiety—“what 
will we do when your 
friends come to see you?” 

Marion looked at her 
a moment, and then ac- 
tually laughed. “Why, 
you can call me down, 

suppose. They éould 
=_— easily arrive when 

happened to be up- 
stairs, you know.” 

“Oh, yes.” Della 
nodded her satisfaction 
on that point. 

Jack Farrier stood 
ground in silence so far. 
Miserably all through 
the night he had tried 
to think of a way out of 
the horrible muddle into 
which he had suddenly 
fallen. The most hope- 
less thing about the 
whole hopeless business 
was Marion’s manner. 
So final it was! Even he 
sensed that it was worse 
than useless to argue 
with her, to coax, to 
bribe. He was man 
enough to admit that 
she was quite justified in 
being hard. She had 
been badly deceived and 
wronged — how badly, 
perhaps, he came nearer 
recognizing than ever 


He did not at 


before. 
all know what to do. 
But one thing he knew 

















So you must consult her. 
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She will be here tomor- L 

row at noon. I shall 

long-distance her early tomorrow morning, 
and when she calls you up to consult you, 
you had better advise her not to neglect 
my summons. We will confer together 
hen. 

She rose. She did not wish to prolong 
he conversation further. Her mind was 
nade up, and it would only be undignified 
and painful to continue discussion of this 
hing. And waste of time. Besides, now 
nat she had performed the opening act 

the part she had set herself, she found 
'e was very tired. 

._ If you'll excuse me, I’ll go to bed. I 
‘idn’t sleep at all last night, I had so 
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ceived. Besides, she had hurriedly called 
up Jack at the cannery office and by him 
had been cryptically advised to comply. 
She was nervous and apprehensive as she 
appeared at the Farrier home and her 
usual gaiety and brilliance of manner had 
faded for the time being. The cool, calm- 
ly smiling woman who met her and in- 
vited her to be seated was something she 
did not understand. 

Jack Farrier came in, and the three 
faced one another—or rather the two 
faced Marion. She looked from one to 
the other in an unhurried, speculative 


way. 


—or thought he knew: 
He wanted nothing to 
do with the horribly distasteful and un- 
heard of arrangement she proposed. 

“Tl leave you two to talk this matter 
over,” said Marion finally. “But please 
let me advise you of one thing. Don’t 
think for a moment that, because so far 
you have been able to deceive me easily, 

can be circumvented now. The reason 
that I was so easily deceived before was 
merely because I loved and _ trusted. 
Smarter women than I have done that.” 
Her cold, immeasurably scornful eyes 
traveled over the woman before her, and 
then glanced over the man. “Now—”. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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-) Cow-Horse 
3 A Life-Story in Pictures 
By Will James 
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O my way of thinking the little old cow-horse is the only 
animal that can be banked on, that’s really a feller’s friend. 
He will pack you out of trouble and pick the way for you when 
you aint able. He’s got four good legs under him, and a good 
set of brains. He will make you like him if you’re worth it, and 
while he’s got no use for a master, he sure appreciates a man- 

Many a time when I used to sashay out on the horse range 
and haze in a bunch of horses I[’d watch the colts as they 
picked their way over the rocky trail to the water hole or skip | | 
pretty like round the catclaws and cactus. I used to kinda try [| | 
and figure out what sort of a horse was going to come of some 
particular little feller I'd see running round and shying at 
something he’d just imagine was there when it wasn’t. 

Keno, in his prime, was sure a great little cow-horse, from 
the time he first smelled saddle-leather until he was pensioned 
after he done his best for the company. I watched him 
from the day he was born and saw him through to the end. So 
I’ve put Keno here in these pictures, from one end of his life 
to the other—just one of the thousands of his kind that folks 
outside the cow countries never hear about, but a great little 


horse all the same. 
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Kero, ‘the Cow“Horse: ' Will James 























The Arrival of Keno 


The colt, destined to be a “top” cow-horse, causes great comment on the horse range 




















His First Acquaintance With the “Dogie™ 


Instinctively they know that they'll learn a lot of each other between thaws and freeze-ups to come 
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The Swish of the First Rope 


Something Keno likens to the snake and will never forget 
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His First Smell of Saddle-Leather 


He realizes that there are other things in life besides green grass and cool shade 























Keno, the Cow-Horse: Will James 
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He Again Meets Up With the “Doggie” 


The latter has strayed off onto strange range and grown to a full-size “orejana™ 
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Doing Their Best for the Interest of the Company 
Long dusty days full of duty for them both 
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Former Acquaintances Meet Again fom 
A hard winter, followed by a “chinook”—and Keno comes to the rescue the 
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After Many Snows 


All stove-up and pensioned, he runs across the “snow=shoed” cow that would never be beef 
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R. FRANCIS HALLOWELL 
Armitage, Jr., son of Captain 
Francis Hallowell Armitage, cf 
the Amalgamated Iron & Stecl 
Company, Hoboken (if I may _ believe 
the things he told me), spent four years 
of his young life in an Eastern University, 
two at Ann Arbor, one at West Point, 
and a hundred thousand dollar patrimony, 
all before he had attained the discretion- 
ary age of twenty-three. Thereafter, and 
not at his own behest, he consumed three 
years of valuable time in the regular 
army, two as a common sailor before the 
mast, one as an accountant at Hong 
Kong —I name these expenditures in the 
order of their descent—six months as a 
Great Northern section hand in Mon- 
tana, three as a “biscuit shooter’ in 
Buenos Ayres, forty-five days as a Los 
Angeles hotel porter, and two weeks as a 
saloon scavenger in Portland, Oregon. 

These bursts of industry were not con- 
tinuous; they covered, all told, an addi- 
tional twenty-three years. The intervals 
were consumed in)a study of the universe 
from the under side of a box car. There 
being no other known worlds for him to 
conquer, he called at the back door of my 

cottage, at the Golf Club and, dofhng a 
dilspidated though deferential hat, re- 
quested the privilege of mowing my lawn 
in exchange for food. He had (as I 
learned) just dropped off the observation 
car of the Milwaukee Limited at the 
switch down by the eighth tee, and, being 
for the moment slightly embarrassed fi 
naicially and feeling the need of exercise 
after his long ride from Spokane, he had 
observed the untidy condition of my lawn; 


hence the inspiration. In addition to 


ths he was traveling in haste to the bed- 
sid. of a dying sister—his favorite sister, 
by che way—in Vancouver, B.C. So would 
I | ndly have the cook rush the order? 
'e stood, the object of shabby humility, 
respectfully 


he'd uncovered, awaiting 





Rollin 


my decision. And I, in turn, stood look- 
ing him up and down. 

I am not one to feed, without rhyme or 
reason, every tramp who presents sanc- 
timonious mien at my back door demand- 
ing food to sustain a deceased relative. 
For reasons that are purely geographic 
my attitude is one of defense. I reside 
ten miles from the city; it is their fixed 
habit to drop off the brake beams of the 
Trans-continentals down by the golf 
course and finish their journey to the 
city on foot, by which method they at- 
tract less the attention of the police. 
Thus does exigency lead them past my 


bungalow. 
Francis Hallowell Armitage, Jr., how- 
ever, held my particular attention. He 


seemed to’ stand out from all the vast 
army of tramps that had preceded him. 
His impudence was captivating. He had 
the nerve of a donkey-engine; the aplomb 
of a French count. Somehow he remind- 
ed me of a king in disguise—a very com- 
plete disguise. He was jovial, fat and 
fifty. And he had somewhere that morn- 
ing found things to drink not usually on 
tap under freight cars. In addition to 
this, it isn’t every man whose soul can sing 
a perpetual song through a maze of rags. 
“You look like a bright enough man,” 
I said, thinking to draw him out a little 
“How do you come to be out of money 
“Tt’s this way, mister,” he said, and ; 
sort of solemn fervor came into his voice 
as he spoke = “T did have money, I had 
fifty dollars. But I loaned it to my 
brother to buy himself a glass eye. My 
brother lost his eye looking for work.” 
Instead of laughing at this I gave him 
dignified look. One does not always 
feel hilarious at one’s own expense. How- 
ever, I did feel that he had earned his food 
without further elocution. So I pretended 
to reflect 
He saw that the psychological moment 
had arrived; I was about to yield. So, 








The Story of a Man Who 
Couldn't Stay Put 













i tT By Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


after the manner of a capable salesman, 
he put on the finishing touches: 

“Sir,” he said, once more removing his 
hat deferentially, “I may never be able 
to express to you, in words, the full meas- 
ure of my appreciation of whatever you 
may be about to do in the way of helping 
me out a little knows! But 
it’s he re % he thu mf ved his im- 
pressively and a hz ilf sob seemed to rise 
in his voice as he “Only a paucity 
of words can curtail my efforts. ‘From 


God only 


chest 


spoke. 


the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’ as the Prophet says. But 
oftener—far oftener—is real eloquence 


dumb. Do you get me?” 
HERE you are! He was a king in 
disguise, sent, no doubt, by Fate, or 
misfortune, to tap at my kitchen door and 
try me out. 
I told him that I “‘got him,” and went 
in search of Mary, our kitchen maid. 
“Mary,” I said, ‘“there’s a gentleman 
of the Highway out under the big maple 
who claims to be in need of sustenance. 
Can’t you scrape him up a little something 
to eat?” 
Mary looked up at me, that half-per- 
plexed, never-answered question in her 
darkly luminous eyes. She was a beauti- 


ful girl—that is, she had been; she was 
past forty now. 

“Yes, Mr. Lloyd, sir, [ll find him 
something to eat,’ Mary said, and pro- 
ceeded at once about it. And presently | 
heard the lawn mower singing across the 
turf; the King was at his task. 

In due course of time Mary came and, 


dinner upon the table out 
under the big tree, returned to her work 
indoors. I called to the King and he 
came up red and panting, mopping copious 
perspiration from his face and’ neck after 
his bout with the lawn mower. Somehow 
it reminded me of the way they shift 
scenery in a play that is about to begin. 
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placing the 
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“When I was in the South Sea Islands 
about ten years ago,” he said, seating 
himself upon a proffered bench and un- 
buttoning his shirt front to give himself 
more air—‘“Viti Levu, the Fiji group, 
you know, bang up against the tropic of 
Capricorn—helping the government to 
pacify the heathen, I ran across a gentle- 
man that reminded me very much of you. 
Ever been in the Fijis?” 

I shook my head “no.” 

“T thought it might have been you,” he 
said with a relieved look; “fine looking 
gentleman, young, prepossessing—ambi- 
tious—name was McConaughy. Out of 
the generosity of his heart he advanced 
me five dollars on account. I’ve been 
looking for a chance to pay it back ever 
since.” 

I sat gazing at him, smiling. 

“Better eat,” I suggested. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he replied with 
an expansive wave of a pudgy hand. 
“T’m a little too hot to eat just now. 
T’ll eat it pretty soon. So long as it’s here 
before me it can’t get away— You 
know, your country here reminds me of 
Turkestan? Scenery, enterprise, a vo- 
luptuous climate, beautiful women—” 
a thrilled, half-angelic look suffused his 
face, and his voice throbbed with pent 
emotion— “Those endless _ beatitudes 
which God, in his infinite wisdom, has 
denied to so many less fortunate parts of 
the earth. A wonderful country, the 
West. I visited Bokhara for a few days, 
back in ’97—as a special favor to the 
gods. Nearly got a sun stroke waiting 
for my train. But this is different. 
Pleasant all the year round!” 

“A good place to sleep out at night, in 
the winter time,” I suggested, looking at 
him quizzically. 


E gave a good-natured, tolerant laugh. 

“T get you,” he said, grinning broadly. 
“‘As a matter of fact I’ve seen the inside 
of most of the jails from Peking to Panka- 
poo. Nothing vicious, you understand; 
just a little too playful. But I’m not 
blaming anybody. Everything’s all right 
—do you see? This world’s a good place 
tolivein. You know what lam? A rock- 
ribbed Republican! I’m for the United 
States Government first, last and all the 
time—the greatest little republic on 
earth. Booze is the thing that’s the mat- 
ter with me,” he added, looking up abrupt- 
ly. “Do you get me?—Booze! It’s here!” 
—he tapped a stubby forefinger against 
his left wing of ribs and sighed abysmally 
—‘Tt’s here the chap resides that’s to 
blame for all my troubles. You know 
what my brother John said to me?— 
John’s a millionaire, manager of father’s 
iron and steel works, back in Hoboken— 
John said to me, ‘Frank, there just aint 
any excuse for you at all.’ Now, there 
you are! Was he right or wrong?” 

The King’s talk did not flow, it gushed 
forth, overran everything. I sat looking 
at him, smiling, half hypnotized. His 
mouth, at length, was full of baked potato; 
he had begun to eat. 

“Your Riher might have been less 
direct, with equal results,” I replied 
guardedly, answering his question. 

“There you are,” he laughed, “‘a little 
more sang-froid; less brevity, more cir- 
cumlocution—I take it you’re a college- 
bred man?” 

Mastication ceased while he gazed at 
me, questioningly. 
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I answered his inquiry. 

“T’m from Heverterd. myself,” he re- 
plied modestly, and bit into a young 
onion. ‘And after Haverford,:I did the 
law at Ann Arbor, and after that the army 
at West Point—” he tossed his hands 
in an abandon of weariness at the very 
thought of it. “But, ah me! It was of no 
use. All’s the matter with me, I can’t 
stay put. I am the eldest son. I could 
have been manager of father’s Amalga- 
mated Iron & Steel Works, and a mil- 
lionaire. But—ashes and dust! I lan- 
guish indoors. So I travel from necessity. 
About every so often the Great Highway 
calls me, and I’ve got to go.” 


OR a moment he seemed to forget my 

presence. A dreamy, speculative look 
had come into his eyes. Seacaily he was 
away again, out on the great broad high- 
way, his face toward the perpetual morn- 
ing. 

I watched and saw him return, grad- 
ually. It must have been a long journey 
—China, at least. And when he arrived 
back within hailing distance I observed a 
new look in his eyes—a far more serious 
look. 

“T came West under a cloud,” he said, 
stirring absently at his marmalade. “Of 
course you know there’s a reason for 
everything. Ah! She was a beautiful girl, ** 
proud, vivacious, talented—nobody quite 
her equal. She was the daughter of— 
but there, I won’t drag her family into it. 
Were I to mention her father’s name you 
would know him— 

“And I had just returned from West 
Point. Idle and energetic, you see—noth- 
ing on my mind to keep me busy; too 
much time at my disposal— 

“Well, father came home that night 
from the factory. I well remember how 
he looked as I walked into the library in 
response to his summons. And I knew 
that he knew. 

“*Frank,’ said he, ‘have you been too— 
friendly with—Geraldine?” 

“*VYes, father,’ said I, not looking at 
him. That’s one thing I never did—I 
never lied to father. ‘Yes, father,’ I 
said, just like that. 

“Father sat very still for a little while 
and thought the matter over. 

“*A man that does that sort of thing, 
Frank, never does have luck afterwards,’ 
he said. Was he right or wrong? You 
see, father was a sea captain once; owner 
of the Rome line; captained his own ships 
too. And he was a gentleman by instinct, 
high-bred, honorable—one of the old 
school—‘Never does have any luck after- 
wards, Frank,’ he says. 

**T know it, father,’ I admitted. 

“*Ton’t you think,’ said father, laying 
a caressing hand across my _ shoulder, 
‘don’t you think if she was good enough 
for that, she’s good enough to marry?’ 

**Ves, father,’ I said, ‘I chink so. But 
I can’t marry her—I can’t marry any- 
body.’” 

The King sat looking his misery at me. 
A sort of sickness was in his gaze; I could 
see that he suffered. 

“It was a shameful thing to say— 
wasn’t it?” he went on presently, with a 
touch of bitterness in his voice; “the 
attitude of acoward. You see, I’m just 
a hobo, after all. No good in me—no 
character, no sense of honor—as it seems; 
‘] can’t marry anybody!’ I says to father.” 

“*T would have been glad to keep you 


here at the factory, Frank,’ he said kind of 
sorrowfully. ‘Il had hoped to make you 
the head of the business, an honor to the 
family name.’ 

““*T appreciate your kindness, father, 
more than I can tell,’ I says. ‘But I can’t 
do it—it just isn’t in me!’ 

“You see there’s no use trying to fool 
yourself. I knew my weakness—a yellow 
streak—do you get me? I knew I hada 

ellow streak. And father knew it, too; 
e knew it was no use. 

“*Then what do you contempla:e? 
father asked kindly. , 

“<T think I’ll make for the West, father,’ 
I says, choking a little; ‘I think I'll mike 
for the West.’ 

“‘Where to, Frank?’ says he. 

“‘Ohio,’ says I, a little vaguely, ‘or 
Arizona, or the Philippines rts ig 

“Father didn’t scold any—he dicn’t 
abuse me. Instead he put his arm <«ill 
farther round my shoulder and drew ‘ne 
up close to him. 

“You'll be carrying my name with » ou 
wherever you go, Frank,’ he said, ‘w at 
are you going to do to it?” 

“*T don’t know, father,’ I said, hones 'y, 
and I didn’t know—then.” 

The King paused to pick an imaginzry 
speck from a ragged coat sleeve. 


ND so I went,” he continued, finaly, 

“just as if I’d been sent for—dowvn 
into southern Indiana, and across to New 
Orleans. And at New Orleans I took a 
fourmaster—a cotton carrier, she was—/or 
Yokohama. And later I turned up at 
Tranquebar, Bay of Bengal, you know; 
and from there to Tutuila, Samoan group; 
and from there to Viti Levu—and that’s 
where I thought I met you.” The King 
sighed abysmally over his responsibilities. 
“And at Viti Levu the wind was in the 
East, so I followed it and wound up at 
Albemarle, off Ecuador. And at Albemarle 
I meta gentleman who asked me to gowith 
him to South Africa.” Here the King 
paused to put more sugar into his coffee. 
“And so I’ve drifted,” he went on,“ pulled 
by the nose, dragged by Destiny about this 
little round earth—Peking, Calcutta, 
Oulia Soutai, Mindanao, Austerlitz, Zan- 
zibar—Timbuktu, for the matter of that. 
They’ve all seen me—too much of me. 
All about the world, over it, and under it 
—everywhere but through it! I yet have 
to see the Hebrides—I feel a strong pull 
toward the Hebrides. Strange I should have 
overlooked that little group of islands.” 

His eyes traveled off into space dream- 
ily, and returned. 

“Once in a while I come back to Amer- 
ica,” he said, brightening a little. “For 
here’s God’s country, after all, the great- 
est little aggregation on earth. And 
about a year ago I blew into Oklahoma 
City. didn’t actually blow in, you 
understand, but anyhow I was there. 

“And at Oklahoma City I was detained 
longer than I expected—circumstances, 

ou know, over which I had no control. 
t was a little matter of friendship: I took 
another chap’s place, went to jail for 
him—comprenez-vous? Pshaw! There 
wasn’t anything else for me to do. You 
see, he had a wife and family, and besides 
he was my pal. You’ve got to do' some 
ood in the world as you go along. That 
ae incident delayed me, to be exact, 
six months.” 

He looked up at me with a foolish litt'e 
laugh. 
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“It was only one of the many times,” 
he said cheerfully; “upon numerous other 
occasions I went because it was me they 
wanted.” 

His modesty was worthy of emulation. 
To him the incident was only an incident. 
Already it was closed. He sat gazing with 
speculative eyes at his feet, and the act 
seemed productive of an inspiration. 

“By the way,” he said, “if you happen 
to be the possessor of a pair of discarded 
shoes that aren’t working, I would con- 
sider myself under deepest obligations 
—that is, of course, if it’s entirely con- 
venient,” he qualified. “These are 
throuzh on the soles and I’m afraid of 
step} ing on nails.” 

I cave his feet a careful appraisal. 

“| don’t believe you could get into my 


shoes,’ I hedged. 

“I'd squeeze into them somehow,” he 
assured me cheerfully, “anything for a 
chanze. I’m getting a little tired of these. 
By the way, that was an excellent cigar 
you save me a little while ago,” he cast 
a longing look at my vest pocket; 
“T’ve been a little negligent in my choice 
of brands the last few years. One does 
become so.” 


His nonchalance was a thing complete 
in itself. I handed him another cigar—I 
prescnted it in state, on the now empty 
bread plate, in lieu of a silver salver. 

“And so I shook the dust of Oklahoma 


The Rolling Stone: 





City from my feet,” he went on, puffing 
away glibly; “drifted over into California, 
and up the coast to Portland, and back 
across the God-forsaken Palouse, to Spo- 
kane—and then here. Funny, isn’t it?— 
start for the Hebrides and wind up on 
your back lawn. But, dear me! You 
can’t sometimes always tell. I’ve done 
about everything but swim the Hellespont 
and capture the Golden Fleece.” 
“And how about—your father?” 


| es gave me an absent, half-absorbed 
look. 

“7 hear from him now and then,” he 
said dreamily, “every year or so. And 
I’ve written him too. Each time he 
writes he asks me to come back, and each 
time I refuse, naturally. He’s a great old 
father, though. I wish I could be like 
him—just one-hundredth part as good. 
He settled the income of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars on me—the income, do you 
get me? Not’ the principal. And he 
keeps the income, and reinvests it! You 
see, father knows me,” the King sighed 
heavily. “He’s doing it all for the best.” 

“No doubt,” I said coldly. 

“But when I’m fifty, I get fifty thou- 
sand dollars in cash, turned over to me in 
my own name,” he added, drawing com- 
placently at his cigar, and gazing up 
among the maple leaves. 


“Ah!” I breathed. 


Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


cand | hadn’t the nerve to ask. 
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“Yes,” he condescended, ‘regardless 
of future plans or previous conditions of 
servitude. That'll be pearls cast before 
swine, all right,” he added with a rueful 
little twist of his face. ‘“‘Let me see, the 
time must be pretty nearly up, now. What 
day of the month is this anyhow!” 

“This is the twenty-fifth of July,” | 
informed him. 

“Then I get it in about two weeks,” he 
said, flicking the ash from the end of his 
cigar reflectively. “On the tenth of August 
I'll be fifty years old—if my memory 
serves me. Dear me, how time does creep 
along. Doesn’t it? And I’m not much 
gray either. Pretty well preserved, don’t 
you think—considering?” 

“And how about—Geraldine?”’ 

He sat looking at me for a moment 
through reminiscent eyes, and I saw that 
once again he had escaped; he was far 
away, back with those more sacred mem- 
ories. 

“T never heard,” he said finally in a low 
voice; “father’s never mentioned her, 


The child 


>»? 





it lived. It was a boy 
The King hooked a foot across a frayed 
knee and seemed to study minutely the 
stitches in his ragged shoe. 

“But Geraldine!” he went on presently, 
and a note of reverence was in his voice 
as he spoke. ‘Ah, Geraldine was proud! 
(Continued on page 60) 














I’ve known the desert’s loneliness, the silence of the peaks; 
I’ve camped within a cafion’s walls, nor heard a voice for weeks; 
But never since my life began was I so much alone 

As in this vast and vicious hive where human millions drone! 
The sun is not the sun that smiled on me a week ago; 

This tired wind is not the same as the romping winds I know; 
My sun and wind are waiting where the vultures circle high 

And the everlasting Zunis touch the everlasting sky. 


There’s a never-ending discord in the strange, metallic speech, 
And the ringing of the pavements and the lurching trolley’s screech, 
And the doors forever swinging and the rattle of the trains, 

And the shouting and the shuffling round to syncopated strains. 
And I miss the rattler whirling out his little hymn of hate, 

And I miss the mountain mockingbird a-whistling to his mate; 

Oh, it’s life away out yonder—life that gives this life the lie— 
Where the everlasting Zunis touch the everlasting sky! 


O the air that chokes and stifles and the creeds that bend and bind, 
And the streets that lead me nowhere, though they twist and weave 


and wind! 


What's the use to linger longer, question “Why the change or when?” 
Things have changed and this could never seem like hometo me again. 
There’s a velvet-muzzled pony, half-untamed and all unshod, 
Waiting for my voice to bid him climb the trails that we have trod, 
To the cloudless heights where man can look Creation in the eye— 
Where the everlasting Zunis touch the everlasting sky! 


Alien 


By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 
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Total blindness and partial deafness do not discourage Lyle 
Von Ericksen, a student at the University of 


Washington. 


F you were in your twentieth year, 

totally blind and partially deaf, 

would you be sorry for yourself? 

Would you feel that fate had not 
given you a fair deal? Lyle Von Ericksen 
does not know the weakness of self-pity 
and he has no grudge against fate, yet he 
has been entirely blind and partially deaf 
since his eighth year, the result of scarlet 
fever. 

He faces grim facts with unquenchable 
courage and well-balanced optimism. 
He believes that courage and optimism 
combined will eventually conquer any 
obstacle. This philosophy forms the 
basis of a career that, already inspiring to 
all who know him, gives promise of re- 
markable achievement. 

Von Ericksen is a leader of the freshman 
class at the University of Washington. 
He is not only an excellent scholar but an 
ardent athlete, being especially adept at 
wrestling. He can hold his own with the 
best mat men. at the university at his 
weight and has pinned down the shoulders 
of many a heavier man. . A keen sense of 
feeling enables him to make his way: about 
the university campus from class to class 
unaided. The only outside assistance he 
requires is a person to read to him on an 
average of two hours every evening. His 
immediate ambition is to be a lawyer, 
and a good one. 

“One should have an ambition and 
fight to attain it, whether he is equipped 
with all the physical advantages or has 
been visited by misfortune,” is the way 
Von Ericksen regards life. He was 
recently appointed assistant to George 
Bailey, also blind, the official chimester 
for the university. Having been in- 
structed by the latter in that form of the 
musical art, he is now the “relief man” 
atthe chimes. Roy A. ALDEN. 
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He plans to be a lawyer 


Interesting 








i aga little busy bee has 
been the symbol of 
industry from time im- 
memorial, and Mrs. Jean- 
ette Mason, having found 
out that he earned the 
title by hard work alone, 
decided to let him and 
thousands more like him 
work in her employ. She 
says it is more fun and has 
a great deal more remu- 
neration attached to it 
than school-teaching. 

Mrs. Mason first be- 
came interested in_ bees 
when she was teaching in 
a high school and board- 
ing in the family of a man 
who was considered one 
of the best bee-keepers in 
southern California. Her 
health not being good, 
these bee friends urged her 
to take up bee-keeping, 
saying that it would keep 
her out of doors and that 
she would make more 
money at it than she could 
earn in_ teaching. She 
often visite d the ranch of 
the bee-keeping expert, whose apiary was 
the principal source of his income, and 
studied the bees at close range, but it was 
not until after she had become head of 
the commercial department of the Alham- 
bra high school that she 
finally ‘decided to take up 
bee-keeping as a means of 
future livelihood. 

Looking about for a 
suitable location, she 
found eighty acres of land 
near Saugus. It was 
something of a desert, but 
covered with sage on 
which bee-keepers in that 
part of the state depend 
for their nectar. There 
was a little house on the 
place and about five acres 
in orchard. Some of the 
land, also, could be farmed. 
Mrs. Mason bought the 
property, took up summer 
residence there and began 
business with 120 stands 
of bees. She secured as a 
helper a man well versed 
in bee culture and spent 
her days dividing the bees, 
catching swarms, attend- 
ing to queen-rearing, 
painting hives, nailing up 
frames and doing the 
hundred other odd things 
that enter into the daily 
life of a bee-keeper. She 
made good interest on the 
investment and when it 
was time to go back for 
the fall term turned over 
her duties to her helper 
with the determination to 
build the apiary up to one 





thousand hives, then quit school-teach ‘ng. 
All of her time out of the school-roor is 
now given to enlarging her plant. 

But she is not contented to spend c aly 
vacations and week-ends at the ramch. 
At her town home she keeps the wez <er 
colonies and mothers them. There are 
twenty-five stands to which she dev: tes 
her early mornings and evenings. At -he 
time this is written she is trying to b: ild 
them up on the nectar of the orange b 
soms and believes that when the s ige 
flow starts in, and they are taken b ck 
to the ranch, she will have forty star Is. 
She says it is a real business and must be 
handled as such, that one must give ti 
and attention to it, as it requires a gi & 
deal of care to keep out disease and build 
up the hives so they will produce to th 2i 
greatest capacity. It is too big a busin 'ss 
to succeed as a side line, and she is wo k- 
ing hard for the one thousand stands. 

“T like the work, and to me the bes 
are easy to care for,” says Mrs. Mas«n. 
“T have no trouble at all in handling the ny 

and if they do sting me, and they usua ly 
do when 1 work with them all day, they 
do not poison me. The most important 
factor in bringing about success in the 
honey-making business is in keeping the 
stock up, and that means extra good 
queens. This coming season I shill 
devote most of my time to queen-rearing 
which is intensely interesting.” 
Mason’s work-clothes consist of 
a shade hat with veil attached, a boy’s 


Mrs. Jeanette Mason has decided that echaolsteaching is 'mpt : 
nearly so attractive or so profitable as eighty acres ; 
of desért land and a thousand stands of bees 
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bib overalls tucked into high laced 

and gloves. She disposes of her 
nroduct, selling direct to buyers. 
eason she took to market over five 
f honey. MayBEL SHERMAN, 
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for a million dollars, or all the 
oney men could count, would Ileave 
my home here now.” 

AL: is the message, recently received, 
from ira B. Dutton, who in July of this 
year aed thirty-four years of con- 
tinuo is service in caring for the leper 
colo on the island of Molokai, one of 
the |iawaiian group. With him it has 
been iterally ; labor of love; an answer 
to th pathetic call of the heroic Father 
Josep 1 Damien, the Belgian priest whose 
heroi m has been made immortz! in 
liter cure by the appreciative pen of 
Rol Louis ‘Stevenson and_ who, 
fore ng his own death from the dreaded 
disease, appealed to the world to send 
r in his place. Dutton, a lay 
r, responded. 

1 in Vermont in 1843, Dutton went 
consin, then the pioneer frontier, 
row up” with the country. He 
1 as a printer and clerk in a book 
intil the Civil war, when he enlisted 
se to the rank of captain. After 
ar he worked six years in the con- 
ion of the national cemeteries at 
1 and Corinth; then, without word 
friends of his intention, he entered 
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a monastery at Geth- 
semane, Kentucky, to be- 
come a Trappist. An 
incident in his life while 
there was made the basis 
of James Lane Allen’s 
tragic story, “The White 
Cowl.” 

It was in the monastery 
that he read a paper con- 
taining Father Damien’s 
call for sacrifice. At once 
he started for San Fran- 
cisco to embark for the 
Hawaiian islands, landing 
at Molokai July 29, 1886, 
never again to see his 
native land. On this little 
promontory in the Pacific 
with an area of only 261 
square miles, the rolling 
sea always before him and 
2000 feet of precipitous 
wall at the back, Brother 
Jutton has spent his use- 
ful life. No complaint has 
ever escaped his _ lips. 
For a long time he con- 
tended with squalor and 
disease but in recent years 
bef scientific aid of Ameri- 

an medical men has made the island a 
» habitable place and has alleviated 
cideiiinas At last report, nearly seven 
hundred lepers were under treatment 
there. In the early days Dutton cared for 
many of these with his own 
hands and never contract- 
ed the malady. Of late 
the method of treatment 
has changed and his duties 
are now less arduous. 

For his thirty-four years 
of work Dutton has taken 
no pay; for his army ser- 
vice no pension. Only 
one request has he made. 
When the Atlantic fleet 
was despatched on_ its 
impressive journey round 
the world in 1908, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt complied 
with Dutton’s wish’ by 
sending it on a detour, 
that he might again see 
America’s armed — force 
arrayed. It is ‘indeed 
fitting that Dutton 
should bear his title of 
“The Saint of Molokai.” 

To a Wisconsin friend 
who commented upon his 
unselfish career he an- 
swered: “You speak of 
my making sacrifices— 
that you make none. Ah, 
my dear sir; I make no 
sacrifice whatever. I have 
always declared that, from 
the beginning. On the 
contrary, the only feeling 


more 








Thirty-four years ago Brother Ira B. Dutton went from 
America to the leper colony of Molokai in the Hawaiian 
islands, where he has served ever since without pay 
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I have is one of gratitude 
for bemg permitted to do 
this: to do: a work that 
has some good result.” 


Four million baby fish a year (some nursery!) are under the 
supervision of Mrs. Elvira Hamor at Durango, 


the largest hatchery in Colorado 


With a pencil, and in a hand hardly 
legible, more recently he wrote: “I am 
much weaker this year. However, I 
want to keep the harness on to the last. 
My life is on the downward slope, but I 
you it is a bright and sunny 

Frep L. Homes. 
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has the reputation of 
being the best trout-fishing section 
of the world and a woman is doing her 
share toward maintaining that enviable 
standard. ‘jhe Durango fish hatchery 
over which she presides is the largest in 
the state, with a capacity of two million 
fry at each hatch, or four million for the 
year. For more than three years Mrs. 
Elvira Hamor has distinguished herself 
by carrying forward the work with 
success. ‘Lhey hi: been busy years. 
Rainbow and native trout are hatched 
during the summer months, Eastern 
brook being hatched in the autumn 
season. Four million baby fish is practi- 
cally a year-long job, but Mrs. Hamor ‘is 
devoted to the work and quite equal to 
its responsibilities. 
‘When the Durango 


assure 
99 
slope. 
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hatchery was 
started, seventeen years ago, its capacity 


was only 800,000 fry a year. Thomas L. 
Hamor was the third superintendent. 
About three years ago the fish and game 
commission, having. expert work for him 
to do on the outside in planting the trout, 
appointed ‘Mrs. Hamor superintendent. 
The size of the hatchery was then greatly 
increased by the addition of a dozen 
troughs.. As Hamor is away much of 
the time, stocking the streams and lakes, 
his: wife must be able to meet any 
emergency that may arise. Yet she 
finds time every: summer to plant and: 
care for a great flower garden, which 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Sheriff John Stringer has inaugurated a number of reforms during his incumbency at the 


King county jail in Seattle. 


He believes that prisons should train inmates to 


earn.an honest living and that prisoners should be paid for their work 


transforms the plot upon which the 
hatchery is located 1 into Durango’s “most 
beautiful acre.’ 

The hatchery itself is the best-equipped 
in Colorado and has the finest of all 
water, obtained from two springs, each 
flowing about two cubic feet a minute, 
pure and of even temperature, 46°-48°, 
a range of only two degrees being re- 
corded during the year. A uniform 
temperature is necessary in_ hatching 
fish and this is the ideal temperature. 
If hatched in warmer water they will be 
less hardy; if the water is colder the 
process is too slow. At Durango the 
young fish are fed on liver and at the 
proper size are placed in retaining ponds 
in streams. Many are inevitably lost 
because older fish and other enemies 
prey upon them. In nature, but two 
to four per cent of them survive, but 
man is able to secure seventy-five per 
cent. Mrs. Hamor says the great need 
throughout the district is more retaining 
ponds in which fry are distributed. 
With these it would be possible to save 
thousands until they attain a certain 
growth, enabling them to withstand the 
swift waters and elude their finny 
enemies. W. F. Witcox. 
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OMEN prisoners in the King 

county jail in Seattle may keep 
house, do their washing in their own 
laundry, iron their clothes, cook meals 
on an electric range in their kitchen and 
set their table, as a result of reforms 
inaugurated by Sheriff John Stringer. 


Other improvements brought about by 
him include the separation from hardened 
criminals of youthful offenders who are 
serving first sentences; a ward for in- 
mates addicted to narcotics and another 
ward with homelike surroundings and 
a separate hospital for young women in 
jail for the first time. 

It is Stringer’s theory that the average 
bad man is a product of his environment. 
For this reason a prison should not 
merely separate him from the rest of 
society but it should be a factor in his 
education and moral regeneration. He 
states that ninety per cent of those who 
go to jail are first offenders. When they 
commit a crime it is not with evil intent 
but because they follow the line of least 
resistance. 

He endeavors to save a man from a 
criminal career and makes trusties of 
those who show that they intend to do 
right, even though they have once fallen 
from grace. As proof of his theory he 
cites the case of a young mechanic with 
a wife and family who went on a trip 
across the border to British Columbia 
and brought back some whiskey which 
he distributed among friends in Seattle. 
The sheriff investigated his record and 
found that he had never before been 
accused of crime, so he did not have him 
jailed. Instead, he placed him on his 
honor and assigned him to drive a motor 
truck back and forth between the city 
and the county farm at the Willows. 
When he had served his sentence in this 
way, Stringer gave him a salary of one 
hundred dollars a month as a driver until 


he secured an excellent position which 
he holds at the present time. _ If this man 
had been put in jail he might have become 
a habitual law-breaker. 

Stringer is known to all the criminals 
who have come in contact with him as 
one who has tried to give them a square 
deal. In his opinion, a prison should be 
an educational institution that trains 
inmates to earn an honest living. The 
prisoner should receive fifty cents or more 
a day to accumulate interest until it js 
turned over to him upon his release, 
Thus he would have a reserve sum to live 
on while looking for work. Under our 
present system most of the convicts 
receive only five dollars and a cheap suit 
of clothes. Stringer says: 

“A prison should be like a hospital 
where diseased souls are treated «nd 
healed. Parents should begin early to 
train the child aright and the teache- at 
school should have a class in morals ind 
ethics. Special care should be given 
children who are not living with teir 
parents, for a large proportion of criminals 
are from those whose fathers and mothers 
were separated when they were lirtle. 
Public schools should give less time 
mathematics and more time to mor 
Children should know the danger 
playing on the streets at night and 
importance of choosing good comp. 
ions.” 

Stringer is fifty-four years old, act 
as many men of thirty and the posse 
of a pleasing personality. He made his 
own way from boyhood and earned his 
expenses, while securing a law degree 
from the University of Washington, by 
working as a conductor on Seattle street- 
cars from four in the afternoon until 
twelve at night. He also earned his own 
expenses in a Seattle business college. 
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By Blanche Bane Kuder 


A barren dreary spot, you say? 
Of bloom no scent or thrill? 

Mind where you put your foot, I pray! 
You've crushed a daffodil! 


That little corner near the street 
That looks so brown to you, 

For me unfolds a mystic sheet 
Of hyacinthine blue. 


The crocus holds its painted cup 
As if to show to God 

The beauty it can offer up 
From His responsive sod. 


At every planting time I see 
The chalices of flame; 

My soul goes searching eagerly 
To know the way they came. 


And so two ecstasies are bound 
About my gardening: 

One, when the bulbs go in the groun:’, 
One, when they bloom in spring! 
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can you improve 
your pie crust ? 


yes, if you are not using 
Crisco. Crisco makes 
better pie crust— 


—because Crisco is the richest shortening 
that can be made—just pure, solidified 
vegetable oil of the highest grade. It 
contains no moisture, no salt, no preserv- 
atives, no adulterants. This richness 
makes the pie crust tender. 





—because Crisco is tasteless and odorless. 


Ask your grocer for Crisco in this san- : 

nye oc gy A Crisco pastry never tastes nor smells of 
sold in bulk. Pound and larger sizes, : ‘ : ‘ 

full net weights. Crisco is also made the shortening. Crisco pics have CTISPy’ 
and sold in Canada. crunchy, delicate crusts that bring out 


the full flavors of fruit or custard fillings. 


—because Crisco itself is easy to digest. 
Practically everybody can enjoy rich pies 
and pastries, when they are made with 
Crisco. 





Use Crisco for all your cooking. It makes 


Would you serve lima beans, spa- butterlike cakes, feathery biscuits, grease- 
ghetti and custard at the same ; less fried foods. And it stays fresh and 
meal? white and sweet until the last spoonful in 
“Balanced Daily Dict”, an up-to-date cook- the can is used, whether or not you keep it 
book written by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder on ice. 


of the Boston Cooking School, and editor of 
“American Cookery’’, gives you an easily fol- 
lowed table for planning wholesome, enjoyable 
meals, with everyday foods. Ready-planned 
menus for those who do not wish to plan their 
own meals. More than 150 tempting new 
recipes. [Illustrated in color. Send only 10 
cents postage and receive a copy by prepaid 
mail. Address Department W-11, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 




























































OD was so glad he was going 
home that he had greeted the 
chance-met MacPherson cor- 
dially—merely because he 

belonged in that same home-town. Mac- 
Pherson, indeed, was rather a cheap fellow 
and moved in a quite different circle from 
serious young Mr. Rodney Hall. But 
Rodney was going home—to Georgiana— 
and MacPherson had at least walked the 
very same streets tapped by Georgiana’s 
little high-heels. 

“Yep,” said MacPherson, “I’m on my 
way West. Don’t know when I'll be in 
these parts again. And I tell you, boy 
our little old town is sure full of peaches! 
That reminds me, I saw a friend of yours 
the other day.” 


You know, Georgiana Win- 
slow. 

Rod stared. Where! Just passed her 
on the street probably. 

“You know the Emerald Jazz Club gave 
a swell dance last week over at Prichard’s 
and Georgie the Peach was there.” Mac- 
Pherson grinned fatuously. 

“She was there!” The horrified in- 
credulity of Rod’s voice penetrated even 
what MacPherson was pleased to call his 
mind. 

“Sure. She was there with Dykeman— 
Walt Dykeman.” His pale eyes half 
closed. “Hope I haven’t spilled any 
beans.” 

“Oh, not at all.” Rod eyed him coldly, 
and for once blessed the inarticulate roar 
of the train-announcer. “My train. 
Well, hope you have a pleasant trip.” 
He avoided shaking the other’s hand by 
picking up his suitcase, fancying some- 
thing malicious in MacPherson’s careless 
“So long.” 

The insolent puppy, the wretched jab- 
berer, the blankety blank blank! But 
behind his rage at the tattler was a horrid 
sort of panic—that awful sinking in the 
pit of the stomach. Georgiana had de- 
ceived him! In the pocket over his heart 
was a letter in which she said how lonely 
were these evenings when she just sat 
there on the porch watching that same old 
moon come up and just thinking—if Rod 
were only here! Honestly, she didn’t feel 
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Tarradiddle 


A Love Story 
By Winona Godfrey 


like going a single place! Or seeing any- 
one. Gracie came over sometimes and 
sat with her a while... . 

Yes, that was how he had pictured her 
—waiting for him, thinking of him! And 
she had gone to a cheap dance with Walt 
Dykeman. With Walt Dykeman, that 
smirking masher with his pretty curls. 
He tried to tell himself that there was 
some mistake, but he knew MacPherson 
had just wanted to show off a little, to 
boast that he could know the same girls 
Mr. Rodney Hall knew. No, it was true. 
Still—he would put it up to Georgiana... 


FE sat very gravely in the Winslow 
parlor looking at Georgiana who was 
looking back with eyes that wanted to be 
wholly coquettish but were a little subdued 
by this reserve in her young lover. She 
had arightto expect an exuberance of wor- 
ship after the emptiness of absence. In- 
stead he was'not even beside heron the sofa 
but had taken a stiff chair opposite where 
he sat gnawing his lip and making futile 
remarks about the weather and the City. 

“Oh, Rod,” Georgiana sighed, “I’m so 

lad you’re home. You don’t know how 
Fee:<euasil you.” Georgiana was blonde, 
with those wide, candid-looking blue eyes 
that men are always sure the angels have. 
Also one of those babyish, dewy mouths 
the possession of which ought to make any 
woman an angel. 

“Did you really?” said Rod. The little 
yearning note reassured Georgiana. 

“Did I?” she murmured reproachfully. 
“Why else do you think I’d sit at home 
here all by myself—just thinking of—the 
walks we used to take and all the—good 
times we’ve had together.” 

“But you could have gone places with— 
someone else.” Rod swallowed hard. 

“Why, Rod! Of course, I could have. 
But—you know—I didn’t want to.” The 
words fluttered off on a sigh, came back 
= “Did you go with any other girl?” 

No. 

“T’m so glad.” She leaned forward, 

eyes very soft, dewy lips sweetly parted. 





Rod felt again that horrible sinkinz of 
the heart. She was so sweet—so tiue. 
He could see it, the very soul of truth in 
those heavenly blue eyes. He didn’t 
want to know—nothing mattered—and 
yer— 
He spoke hoarsely: “I hear that I'm- f 
erald Club had a dance over at Prich- 


drew back—ever so slightly. 
Something slipped over her eyes like a 
veil lowered. “‘I guess they did,” she said 
carelessly. 

He wet his lips. “I heard—you were 
there with—Walt Dykeman.” He wanted 
a flaring “Why, Rod Hall, the idea!” 

She looked away. “You can hear any- 
thing in this town.” She adjusted a hair- 
pin. 

“Did you go?” 

“Suppose I did!” The flare came in 
that. “What was the harm?” 

“T suppose—there wasn’t any harm in 
that. If you’d just told me straight out.” 

“And then you’d been mad.” 

“Suppose I was. Wouldn’t that have 
been better than—lying?” 

“T didn’t lie!” 

“You tried to make me think something 
that wasn’t so. It’s the same thing. And 
it—it hurts, Georgiana.” 

She said nothing. Her fair little face 
had become sulkily aggrieved. He looked 
at her pleadingly. If she would just ask 
to be forgiven, say she was sorry, she 
didn’t mean to. . . “OF course, it 
doesn’t really matter,” he began. 

“T don’t see why I should have to 
always give an account of myself,” she 
said. f didn’t ask you any questions.” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s not being—being 
frank. Don’t you understand—” 

“Oh, I understand all right,” with a 
little toss of the head. 

At this moment a wail from Georgiana’s 
young sister Sue penetrated the Winslow 
parlor. “I don’t care! That’s the way 
Georgie always does! Saying she does 
.things she don’t do, and don’t do things 
she does. What you don’t know don't 
hurt you is her idea. And I don’t see why 
you should blame me—” 

“Hush, now, Susan, hush!’ Mrs. 
Winslow’s sibilant -admonition _ hissed 
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through the crack between the folding- 
doors. + 

“Well, anyway, I don’t lie about every- 
thir Yous just wait, Ma, until—” 

“Will you hush?” A door slammed and 
silence, sinister and significant, enveloped 
the plush-furnitured parlor where sat 
sister Georgiana and her young man. 

Georgiana’s soft eyes -were like blue 
steel now, her mouth was’ set, spots 
burned on her smooth cheeks. Rod was 
sighting along his shoe-tip at the fleur-de- 
lis inthe carpet-pattern. It did not occur 
to him that the situation was comic, nor 
indeed, just why he felt so bad. In the 
five minutes these two complex (or simple 
if you like) young beings sat there, a hun- 
dred little imps of bygone incidents stuck 
pins in Rod’s memory. The times she 
hadn’t met him when she said she would, 
the times she was out when she said she’d 
be in, the notes she said she’d sent that he 
never received, the plausible ways she had 
explained these things. He had been 
blind, but now he saw. Not now a little 
blonde madonna but a pretty, vain, 
selfish, deceitful, shallow young woman, 
whose mind ran in cunning and devious 
ways. And the tragedy was not that she 
was not what he thought her, but that he 
had burst the most iridescent bubble of 
dear young illusion. 

He got awkwardly to his feet, to the 
door; fumbled his hat. He wanted to say 
something—something brilliant and cyn- 
ical—or pitiful—but words wouldn’t 
someway just shape themselves. She had 
risen too, expectantly. He stood there a 
moment, fingering the door-knob. It was 
she who spoke, with a flounce. 

“Oh, you make me tired!” 

He went out with no reply. 


F Rod had had a mother, if he had been 
brought up with sisters, he’d probably 
have taken this episode more healthily. 
He would not have been so likely to tack 
Georgiana’s special little vices to the 
whole feminine sex. Perhaps he did not 
really think all women liars, but there 
grew in him a more or less subconscious 
fear of being deceived, of caring for a 
woman who would deceive him—even in 
little things. He had trusted 
Georgiana. 
Even after he went to the big town to 
enter the employ of the Watterson Com- 
any, he felt like a man with a “past.” 
He was sure he had the look of one with 
tragedy in his life. 
hen he had to meet a chap whose 
sister knew some people in his home-town. 
“Yes, Nell went to school there a year— 
staying with an aunt of ours, she was. 
Heard her speak of some of the girls. Know 
the Winslows? Tarradiddle Winslow?” 
“Tarra—!” 
“Killing nickname! Nell said all the 
girls called her that because she was such 
a fibber. Tickled me. Guess that’ s why 
I remembered her. Know her?” 
“No.” Tarradiddle Winslow! Oh, oh! 
‘Earradiddle! Confound it—some old 
ag rhyme wasn’t it? The rhythm of 
t began to run through his head. He 
coder t remember the other words, but 
every once in a while he would catch him- 
self humming 
“Tarradiddle, tarradiddle, 
Tum-te-tum— 
Tarradiddle, tarradiddle, 
Fal-la-lay!” 
Blast the thing! 
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OW, Mr. Watterson, head of The 


Watterson Company, was an old cur- 
mudgeon who hated “nonsense,” . under 
which broad and general term he grouped 
not a few very human weaknesses. What 
helped Rod to the old gentleman’s favor 
more than anything else was that there 
was no nonsense about him. He was a 
serious-minded young man who kept that 
mind on: business and wasn’t cracking 
poor jokes or humming silly songs or 
thinking about- some ‘ly: little girl all 
the time. Really Rod wasthe only fellow 
in the office who was. steady enough to 
havé Daphne Clayes. for a secretary. 
Not that Mr. Watterson had such a no- 
tion of Daphne’s charms, but she. was 
distantly related. to him, sort of grand- 
niece or something;and he admired her 
spunk in getting out’and digging for her- 
self. So when he notified Daphne that he 
would make a place for her, he thought of 
Rod because naturally he didn’t want any 
nonsense. 

Rod concurred in the proposition’ with 
his usual dignity. He would be very glad 
to have Miss Clayes and was sure that 
they would get along nicely. Thus 
Daphne was duly installed. 

She was a_ slender; *smooth-haired, 
strictly-tailored, highly efficient young 
woman. Rod sighed with relief when he 
inspected her first letter. She was going 
to be a jewel! And what a rest it was to 
be rid of the fluffy elaborate coiffures, the 
frilly transparent waists, the perfume, and 
the giggle of the late pcumibune of Miss 
Clayes’ position. 

Several weeks passed in which Mr. 
Watterson noted with approval the pleas- 
ant and strictly business relationship of 
his grandniece and his favorite, Rod. 
And then—something happened. 

Miss Clayes had left the office one 
evening and Rod was preparing to leave, 
when he noticed that it had» begun to 
rain, and remembered that there was an 
umbrella in his closet. Downstairs there 
was'a huddle of people in the entrance and 
scraps of talk reached him. “Power off! 
What do you think of that? Isn’t it too 
disgusting! The power off at five o'clock 
and no way to get home! Of course a 
shower would have to come up—did you 
ever know it to fail?” 

Rod edged his way through. He’d have 
dinner nearby and it wasn’t a bad walk 
to his rooms. There stood Daphne 
in her trig brown suit, boyish stock and 
tie under her round young chin, plain sailor 
hat on her sleek brown head—Daphne, 
with her hands in her boyish pockets, 
mouth pursed between’ amusement and 
concern at this damp contretemps. 

“Why, Miss Clayes! This is unfor- 
tunate, isn’t it?) Do you live far?” 

‘About five miles,” she smiled. 

“Perhaps I can get a taxi.” 

“Taxi!” sniffed a lar lady in much be- 
plumed head-gear. ’ve been tryin’ to 
get a taxi for an hour. About ten thou- 
sand people got ’em first, looks like. 
Now, ain’t this a howdy-do! And me to 
meet Aunt Jane: at four-thirty!” 

Daphne’s brown eyes twinkled into 
Rod’s. 

“T tell you what we'll do,” he suggested. 
“Let’s go — here to the Tremaine and 
have dinner. that time we can surely 
get some kind eg conveyance.” 

“Oh, really, Mr. Hall,’ Daphne demur- 
red. “I don’t want you to do that. Don’t 
bother about me. I'll be all right.” 


“Oh, yes, come. Might as well. And 
we’ve got an umbrella! Isn’t that luck!” 
She hesitated a. moment, but as he 
raised the umbrella she stepped under it 
and took his proffered arm. ‘There was 
nothing personal in his manner, it was 
exactly the pleasantly coolly courteous one 
he used to all women. 

They walked briskly through the sweet 
wet dusk. The rain was warm and gentl:, 
if persistent, and the air had a wonderfu| 
fresh tang that was like cool wine in the 
throat. 9 Hi 

“T love to walk in the rain like this,” 
said Daphne. “‘And feel that little fres 
wind in my face—and see the streét a’! 
shining wet! It seems someway to get- 
closer—to you than a sunny afternoon. ’ 

She glanced up at him with a’smile— . 
smile that was fresh and sweet as th: 
praised little wind. 

“Yes, it is refreshing.” He held th 
umbrella carefully over her. They won- 
dered what had happened to the powe: 
laughed about the F ka lady who wa 
to, have met Aunt Jane, hoped thing 
would be normal by merning. 

The dinner was most enjoyable 
Daphne was a really charming girl, coul: 
talk, and not just chatter. He. ha 
noticed before that she was pretty, bu 
after all she was+more than that. I 
makes a difference having a girl out lik: 
this—of course she was dressed just th: 
same—but her cheeks were so softl) 
flushed, her eyes so bright—tonight sh« 
was so vivid. . . 

He had ordered a taxi when they went 
in and they did not have to wait long fo: 
it after dinner. Besides the cars had 
started. ; 

“TI just get on a car now,” she said. 
“Don’t bother any more. You've been so 
kind.” 

“T wouldn’t trust a street-car oa ” he 
laughed. He put her in the cab, got her 
address for the driver and paid him, and 
hesitated. He’d really like to ride up 
with her! Fun, rolling along in the ‘ain. 
But of course, there was no occasion for it. 

“Well, guess you’ll get safe home now.” 

She held but her hand. “Thank you so 
much. Good night.” Had she really 
looked so deeply into his eyes? The cab 
rolled off. 


He looked up someway eagerly when 
she came in next morning—he had 
got down very early—but her smiling 


ood morning was just the same. Why 
should it be different? 

“Home all right, I suppose !”” he said. 

“Oh, yes. Thank you. 

They turned at once to business. It 
was an oddly happy day. Still; when it 
was over, when everyone else was gone, 
he sat on at his cleared desk, tapping on it 
with meditative fingers, staring out of the 
window. And when at last he stepped 
into the dusk of the busy street it was less 
purposefully than usual. Where should 
he dine? At his club? there would be 
company there. But no, tonight he’d 
rather be alone. Well, the Tremaine was 
handy, but—he’d be all alone there. And 
queerly—why, he never remembered 
thinking of it’ before—he was lonely! 
Lonely? Well, call up one of the fellows— 
always find someone to dine with. Couldn’t 
think of anybody who would be in the 
least amusing. 

He dined alone. Wasn’t very hungry. 
Long dull evening—smoked a lot—looked 
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“Sf there had only 


been JMotors in my day ‘ 


Those who look back upon a 
past filled with the toil of house- 
work as it was done a generation 
ago perhaps best appreciate how 
lucky is the housewife of today. 


True, there were washing ma- 
chines and sweepers before the 
era of the modern woman, but 
it was only after the invention 
and development of the electric 
motor that real progress began in 
lightening the labor of ge, 


In this work Westinghouse 
has had a principal part. The 
motor of today represents to a 
great extent the ideas and efforts 
of Westinghouse men, and West- 


inghouse has cooperated to the 
fullest with the manufacturers of 
motor-driven appliances. 


That is one reason why you 
will find Westinghouse Motors 
on leading makes of washing- 
machines, vacuum cleaners, iron- 
ing machines, dish-washers and 
various other labor-saving appli- 
ances for the home. 


When you find a Westing- 
house trade-mark on the motor 
of your electric appliance, you 
will know that the manufacturer 
was willing to pay a little more 
for this important part to insure 
your satisfaction. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 

















into half a dozen books—couldn’t get 
interested in them—kept getting up and 
walking to the window. . It wasn’t raining 
tonight. Felt restless. Must be working 
too hard. Finally went to bed and 
dreamed of walking down long shining- 
wet streets—with Daphne. 

He couldn’t help thinking of it when he 
said “Good morning” to her. He wanted 
to say: “I dreamed of you last night.” 
But he knew he wouldn’t be able to say it 
lightly, jokingly. He knew he’d say it in 
_a low voice—a voice that wouldn’t be 
“quite steady. . 

The days were all right, they were 
sweet—but the nights! What did he used 
todowith himself nights? Surely he hadn’t 
always been like this—w andering into 
theaters and wandering out—going to see 
his friends and coming away early because 
he was so absent- minded, so 
restless. And then walking— 
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happened to him if Daphne hadn’t been 
kind. Probably he would have survived 
—they usually do—but happily Daphne 
was kind. And of course she knew the 
state of his mind and heart. The girl 
who says “I’d no idea you cared for me” 
may generally be suspected of stupidity 
or duplicity. For when every glance of a 
man’s eyes wraps a girl in his love as with 
a cloak, she is extremely likely to be 
aware of it. 

Rod sent her books and flowers and 
candy and took her to dinner and to the 
theater and on motor rides. An American 
courtship is pretty sure to be unoriginal 
no matter how coe Everybody at the 
office saw how it was—even old Mr. Wat- 
terson. Possibly he thought of his edict 
against nonsense; still, Daphne was re- 
lated to him and young Rodney Hall was 


Nw if Rod had been a sensible pro- 

saic fellow this would not have ha 
pened, but Rod was romantic, of the ilk 
of Leander and Komeo. He couldn’t sit 
sanely at home and read or go to chat 
with one of his neglected friends; no, he 
must go mooning out to sigh at the light 
in Daphne’s window. 

There was a little park opposite Mrs. 
Biggers’ and he sat down on a 
there. And he had not been sitting five 
minutes when the front door opened and 
a young man stepped out, a young man in 
a light gray suit, and pausing a second in 
the doorway where she was all too plainly 
framed by the hall-light behind her—was 
Daphne! Apparently in most serious 
conversation the pair walked slowly up 
the street. 

Rod remained on his bench, experienc- 
ing again that terrible sinking 
of the heart! Not that 
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walking—walking. 

And then at last: “Oh— 
Miss Clayes—that was a 
jolly little dinner we had that 
night. Would you—couldn’t 
I persuade you to stay down 
to dinner with me tonight?” 

She turned at the door— 
he was sure he’d never look 
at that door-knob again 
without seeing her hand on it. 

“Why—” She hesitated, 
a i! gf startled, it soma. 
“That would be lovely. Why 
yes, I think I could, Mr. 
Hall.” The color deepened 
in her clear olive cheeks. 


Oh, adorably. 
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OD never ate a_ better 

dinner in_ his life than 
the Tremaine chef set before 
him and Daphne that night. 
He didn’t know whether they 
had chicken-a-la-king or ham 
and eggs, but it was certainly 
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Rain Song 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


Gray are the skies, rain-swept the world, 
And yet my heart will somehow sing 


To think of all the daffodils 


That drink this rain and wait for 
spring. 


there was anything so cata- 
clysmic in Daphne’s walking 
out with another man, it was 
that she had put Rod off, had 
said she was going to do a 
thing she didn’t do. Back 
like a tidal wave, overwhelm- 
ing his reason and justice, 


i] rolled the half-forgotten epi- 
|| sode of Tarradiddle Winslow! 


“Tarradiddle—tarradiddle, 
Tum-te-tum, 
Tarradiddle—tarradiddle, 
Fal-la-lay!” 
Unfortunate experiences, 
disillusions, do not perhaps 
matter so much in themselves 
as in the jaundiced color they 
impart to after-events. If 
his young faith had not been 
tarnished by the fibs of Tar- 
radiddle Winslow, he might 
have brought an_ inextin- 
uishable trust to his Daphne. 
Fe would have been open to 
reason, fair at least. Georgi- 














delicious. Daphne said _ so, 


ana had taken away his armor 
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too. Afterward they went to 
a movie, positively the best 
picture he had ever seen! Couldn’t have 
told you what it was about, but it was 
certainly a dandy. 

As they got home quite early Daphne 
asked him in. She, with three other girls, 
boarded with a Mrs. Biggers, a nice 
motherly soul. In spite of the three girls, 
Daphne often felt lonely, she said. He 
understood that. Yes, it was queer, 
though you might know a lot of people, 
even be with them, sometimes you felt 
so—alone. 

She came with him to the door and they 
stood there.a moment, she with the cozy 
light behind her, he with the quiet dark 
street behind him. She was mighty sweet, 
Daphne was. He wished—he wished he 
didn’t have to leave her! He wished he 
didn’t have to leave her—ever. He asked 
with a sort of eager humility if he might 
come to see her again soon. And she said 


s. 

He walked all the five miles home— 
knowing now that he loved—that he 
loved Daphne. 

The susceptible féllows fall: so often 
that they develop an elasticity that makes 
for an easy rebound. It is the fellows who 
aren’t much for girls who fall with a crash 
that shakes all their little worlds. Poor 
Rod! I don’t know what would have 





going to make a good husband for some- 
body—and it might as well be Daphne, 
though Mr. Watterson did not, of course, 
sing it! 

Rodney was not only going to make a 
good husband but he was a wonderful 
lover—poetic and gentle and strong and 
shy and ardent and humble, and Daphne 
was Daphne, a shrine upon which one 
laid flowers, an altar to which one lighted 
candles. He was wildly happy because he 
saw in her eyes that she was going to say 
“Yes” when his tongue could shape the 
question. And he made up his mind to 
ask it the morning after he had dreamed 
again of walking down long shining-wet 
streets with Daphne. 

He said: “I’m coming out tonight— 
may |?” 

And she: “Oh, Rod, I’m so sorry! But 
you know Lilian’s not able to be out yet, 
and I—promised to sit with her tonight.” 
The brown eyes did not look into his. 

“Oh.” His face fell. “I don’t see how 
I can get through a whole evening. . . .” 

“Tomorrow, Rod,” she whispered. 
Her fingers touched his sleeve. 

“Tell Lilian I said for her to get well 
immediately.” His hand held hers hard 
against the sleeve. 

“T will.” 


and left him defenseless 
against jealousy and doubt. 
“All women are perfdious, artificial, vain, 
curious and depraved.” Daphne was false 
and so the whole world was out of tune. 
He felt chilled, physically ill. After a 
while he walked slowly across the little 
park, not with any idea of following the 
perfidious one. were, 
still walking slowly, the man in the gray 
suit talking seriously still, Daphne with 
her hands in her pockets, her head bent 
a little in the way she had when she was 
thoughtful. 

He got home someway—got through 
the night someway. 

He managed to be just leaving the 
office in the morning when Daphne came 
in. He looked at her curiously. Why, 
she was just the same! Something sweetly 
shy in her eyes, color deepening in her 
cheeks. 

“How’s Lilian this morning?” he asked 
in an odd voice. 

“Oh—much better, thank you.” She 
seemed to be waiting for the sweeter ques- 
tion that was to come—“And you, my 
golden girl?” 

But he did not ask it. He turned with 
an inarticulate sound and went in to Mr. 
Watterson. That gentleman, glancing up 
casually, was instantly concerned at Rod’s 
white face.. 
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Dependable Protection for Pedestrians and Car Owners 





Weed Tire Chains 


It seems unfair that a few careless owners and drivers who do not 
use Weed Tire Chains should imperil pedestrians and others 
who use this reasonable precaution to prevent skidding accidents. 


When an automobile skids on a crowded 
thoroughfare it is more of a danger to other 
vehicles and persons than to itself and its 
occupants. 


There is nothing so maddening or so nerve 
tacking as to have another motorist skid into 
you imperiling the lives of your passengers 
and smashing your car, especially when you 
know it could have been prevented by the use 


of Weed Tire Chains. 


Some of the larger cities are greatly agitated 
over the skidding menace and committees 
have been formed to draft stringent ordinances 
for the protection of pedestrians and road users. 
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It is high time that careful, sane motorists 
adopt some means to protect themselves and 
pedestrians and prevent the awful loss of life 
and property caused by skidding. 


The courts sould not regard skidding as 
an unavoidable accident when Weed Tire 
Chains, the proven device for preventing it, 
are so easily available and at so reasonable 
a price. 


See that you do not lay yourself open to 
severe criticism. Always put on your Weed 
Tire Chains when the roads are slippery 
and uncertain. 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
Pittsburg Portland, Ore. 
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“Why, Rod! What’s wrong?” 


“T’m—not well. Some—something dis- 
agreed withme, I guess. Take a day or 
two off, if you don’t mind.” 

“Of course, of course. Better see a doc- 
tor. You look done up.” 

Avoiding Daphne, Rod closed his desk 
and left the office. And started walking. 


t be such moods and over such trifles, 
young fools have been known to kill 
themselves. Rod thought wistfully of 
death, of the shallowness of women, of the 
infinite pain of love, of the scarring dreari- 
ness of life. ‘And kept on walking. After 
striding uncounted miles into the country, 
footsore and aching in every muscle, he 
threw himself under a hedge and slept till 
the sun came up next morning. 

He woke stiff and hungry, his clothes 
damp with dew, and feeling just a little 
ashamec of himself. He got a shave and 
some breakfast in a nearby village, caught 
an interurban back to town, glanced 
through a morning, paper half expecting 
to read that Rodney Hall was missing. 

Of course he was terribly hurt, ‘he’d 
never be quite the same again, but he 
would try to acquit himself like a man. 
That was this morning’s resolution. He 
would change his clothes and go back to 
the office saying he was better. If only 
he didn’t have to see Daphne. 

He was hurrying to his rooms when— 
there, coming down the steps of the very 
building, was Daphne herself! 

He couldn’t help meeting her—she 
looked up and saw him. Her hands flut- 
tered out. “Why—why, Rod!” 
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She looked as if she were going to cry. 
She loaked as if she had been crying. 
“Good. morning,” he said as easily as he 


could. “What brings you over here?” 
He had not taken the hands. He felt so 
wretched! 


“I—we thought you were ill,” she said 
in a low voice. “I—tried to phone you 
last night—we—we were worried about 
you.” ting lip quivered, her dear wet eyes 
were shadowed as if she had not slept. 
His arms ached to seize her, to hold her 
tight... . Daphne! dear, darling Daphne. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said hoarsely. 
“T—was out last night. Awfully good of 
you to bother.” 

Her eyes kept seeking his. “Rod—you 
—what’s the matter? What have—I 
done?” 

He laughed a little. He supposed she 
did notice a difference—he had always 
begged her to walk on him so. And then 
out it came—out it would come: 

“‘Who’s your friend in the gray suit?” 

Ah, that was a hit, a palpable hit! Her 
eyes fell, her color changed, she bit her 
lip. 

“Tt was just—an old friend of mine— 
from Roseville—” 

“T suppose Lilian was better,” he sug- 
gested bitterly. 

“Oh, Rod!” » It was a little cry of pain. 

“Why didn’t you just say you didn’t 
want me that night?’ 

“Tt—wouldn’t have been true.” 

“What wouldn’t have been true?” 

“That I—didn’t want you.” 

“Well, you’re not so afraid of not telling 
me the truth, are you?” 


“T did tell you the truth—that is, part 
of it,” she murmured. “I was afraid yoy 
wouldn’t understand. And I—couldn’t 
be unkind to him.. He’s a boy I used to 
know back home. We were only—friends, 
but he— And he came the other day just 
to see me. It wasn’t fair not to see him. 
It was true about Lilian, but I—knew: he 
was coming and I thought I ought to be 
nice to him because I’ll probably never 
see him again. And then—a friend of hers 
came in. That’s all, Rod. I don’t know 
just why I didn’t tell you. I—didn’t 
want you to think there’d ever been «ny- 
one else. There never was. Theie— 
never will be.” 

“T’d rather you did anything in the 
world,” he cried fiercely, “than lie to 
me!” & 

“Won’t you believe me?” she sighec. 

He looked at her. Oh, *Daplne, 
Daphne, youadorable Daphne! W hat 
does it matter what you do—I must Ive 
you anyway!—so always says the true- 
lover’s heart. Rod gave up. When one 
loves, one forgives everything. Perh ips 
Daphne had told him just now the most 
a tarradiddle of all! But looking 
in those eyes he believed her. He must 
believe her or die. 

He could not kiss her thus publicly as 
he longed to do, but he pressed her hand 
to his heart and said: “Oh, Daphne, I 
love you so!” 

And she, wanting that kiss as much as 
he, looked deep in his eyes and vowed to 
her hard-beating little heart: “T’ll never 
never tell him another!” 





How Much Do You Really Understand that Son of Yours? 


NLY the other day his mother 
remarked, as she brushed her 
graying hair before the 


mirror: 

“T am worried about the boy.” 

Chances are the answer was: 

“The boy is a chump!” 

Or the statement may have been elab- 
orated: 

“He seems bent on showing how foolish 
he can be when he puts his mind to it. 
He’s inattentive to business. And the 
way he hangs round that girl all the 
time—” 

“If I could only believe that he’s in 
earnest!” 

“You know very well how it is with 
him. A pretty face is a provocation, 
always. He’ll be as enthusiastic over the 
next one that comes his way.” 

“You don’t do your son justice—he 
doesn’t mean anything.” 

“Of course he doesn’t; that’s the worst 
of it.” 

“Don’t tell me that he isn’t in earnest!” 

“He’s sure to be—at the time.” 

“The boy,” the mother defended, “‘is 
at the age when he’d rather be star-gazing 
than eating beefsteak and onions. You 
can’t blame him. ‘Boys will be boys’.” 
That’s the trouble. He is “at the age;” 


The Boy 


By Torrey Connor 


and “Boys will be boys.” You can only 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
he’ll simmer down, be a man, and take 
his beefsteak and onions. 

When the boy was small and his mother 
had full charge of him, and you were so 
busy scrambling after dollars (or degrees, 
as the case may be) that you saw him but 
occasionally, you took it for granted that 
he would grow up with due reverence for 
the Tradition: 

“There has always been a great finan- 
cier (or a politician, or a doctor, or a law- 
yer, as the case may be) in each generation 
of our family.” 

And now he is grown. A man grown! 
You did not realize it until this morning 
when your wife, with a fine air of pride, 
brought certain scraps of paper, scribbled 
over with verses, and laid them at your 
plate. She had found them in the waste 
basket. 

Now, the writing of poetry is not to be 
entirely condemned. Certainly not! You 
yourself wrote it when—But that is 
neither here nor there. It was darn good 
poetry; you can say that for it—much 





better than this stuff of the boy’s. 

However, you carried on the family 

Tradition; you have made so much 

money that you have to go on making 
more in order to keep what you already 
have. That this sproutling who bears 
your name should let the sacred Tradition 
go glimmering is not to be endured. You 
will not endure! 

The test of a real poet is his ability to 
make a living at something else. Possibly 
the boy isn’t a poet. It is a comforting 
thought. M-m-m! Let’s look the stutt 
over again. 























“Shy, wild eyes of liquid brown, 
Will they smile or will they frown 
When I whisper—” 
This effort seems to have been definitely 
abandoned; but there are more ravings 
of the same sort. 


“Tn chains thou leadest me 
A willing captive of = skill 
wil 


thrill 
° red roses spill” 


Missed it again, by Jove! He’s not a 
poet; he’s a rhymester. But why, having 
no talent, should he rhyme? Even as you 
ask the question you know the answe 
for it is written in these lines: 
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‘Snow falls in the old apple orchard 
In the soft spring weather; 
White petals, pink, in purple pools of 
shadow—”’ 


“Tt’s spring!” you tell your dear fa- 
miliar, with all the triumph of one who 
has Columbused a discovery. “That’s 
what’s the matter with the boy—it is 
spring and he’s in love. But how in 
Tophet does he know what blossoming 
apple orchards look like? He never saw 
one in blossom-time in his life!’’ 

And then you go back a little-(do you 
not?) to another spring. You muse, your 
gaze on a recurrent vision of a grass- 
grown road, sentinelled by tall elms; of 
hills overlooking a stretch of water and 
curving shore-line; of a blossomy valley 
between the hills; of an apple orchard 
that slopes'to the lake—of a figure in white 
walking down the white aisles of bloom. 

But all this is neither here nor there. 
The boy hasn’t been tending to business. 
He isn’t worth his salt at selling stoves 
(or real estate, or sugar, or stocks, or 
writing briefs, or “copy,” or banking, or 
lawyering, as the case may be). You will 
ask him to step into the office at lunch 
time; you would like to have a few words 
with him. 


E came; he has gone. He banged the 
door as he went. You are through 
with him—through! 

It wasn’t enough that he should flout 
the family Tradition; he told you right 
where you could get off in the matter of 
arranging his life for him—True, you 
didn’t go at it in just the way you had in- 
tended to. But he got on your nerves, 
somehow, with his loud plaid suit and his 
loud confidence—the confidence of 
twenty-one. 

It may have been a mistake to argue 
with him about the girl; yes, doubtless 
that was a mistake. It is nothing against 
her that she is the daughter of a Democrat 
(Republican, Prohibitionist, Socialist, 
Christian Scientist or I. W. W., as the case 
may be). But to marry, to take up the 
burdens of life before life has fitted him 
for them—the stiff-necked young fool! 

Well, let him go his own gait. He’ll see 
the day, by the Lord Harry, when he’ll be 
willing to accept advice—if he can get 
help to go with it! And will he get help? 
Will he! There’s an old saw to the effect 
that those who make their beds must lie 
in them. He flouted the Tradition; he 
asserted himself, and let it be known that 
he is done with lawyering (or banking, or 
the writing of “copy,” or briefs, or the sell- 
ing of stocks, or sugar, or real estate, or 
stoves, as the case may, be). He’s going 
to be an actor—a “movie” actor; or, per- 
haps, a whaler; or a designer. The—stiff- 
necked—young—fool! ! 

You had decided that the boy should 
have the advantages that you lacked; he 
should go to the University. Right there 
was the first split. He didn’t want to go. 

“T may take a notion to turn tramp and 
see the world,” he said, “‘and I can do that 
without wasting time on a University 
education.” 

Somehow, it had always been like that. 
His ideas and yours were eternally at vari- 
ance. When he was a very small boy he 
played with one of his sister’s dolls— 
lugged it to bed with him, and slept with 
it under his pillow. You tried to shame 
him—but he wasn’t to be shamed—And 
yet, later, when he wanted a dog—did you 
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let him have it? Of course not! What 
could you do with the beast round under- 
foot, in a city home? 

You remember the time when the boy 
came to you and said: 

“A big boy rolled me in the dirt, papa, 
an’ broke my win’mill.” A hot, dirty 
little fist thrust the shattered toy into 
your hand. “Please mend it, papa! 

lease mend it now.” 

You answered: 

“No, Richard. I can’t mend it now. I 
haven’t time.” 

There was no time, ever, for the mend- 
ing of the broken “win’mill.” If you will 
search through a box of trinkets in a cer- 
tain drawer—trinkets that were gathered 
up when the boy lay desperately ill—you 
will find it. Here it is; and with it, a poem 
that, somehow or other, appealed to you 
then. 

“For this we have been led down grief’s 

long lane, 

For this we dreamed upon the hills of 
youth, 

For this ideals melted into pain 

And brave hopes faltered ’neath the yoke 

of truth— 

That, worthy, we might hold a dimpled 

hand 

And pray that we might always under- 

stand.” 

You didn’t “always understand,” 
after that—did you? 


even 


O you remember the evening when the 

boy fretted and wouldn’t play with 
his sister? You saw no cause br alarm; 
he had grown from ruddy-cheeked baby- 
hood to sturdy childhood without an 
hour’s illness. You were impatient when 
the mother suggested that a doctor be sent 
for. No wonder he played with dolls, if he 
must be coddled like that! 

At daybreak you were phoning for 
trained nurses. The doctor had hesitated 
to voice his fears; but when you insisted, 
he told you: “The boy’s symptoms point 
to pneumonia.” 

The trained nurses came. The work of 
the house was carried on with precision, 
as in a hospital ward. Time had seemed 
the one thing that you could not spare 
in those busy days before the boy’s illness; 
but now, with the business of life going on 
much the same as ever, there remained 
time—many hours of time—in which to 
sit waiting, waiting. 

Each day—do you remember?—they 
carried the boy to the bed the doctor had 
ordered set beneath the green tent of the 
willow tree in that scrap of a yard; the 
pure, healing air would come more freely 
to the child’s laboring lungs. And one 
morning as you started for the office you 
saw them pass: The, white-uniformed 
nurse and the doctor; saw a waxen face 
framed in lank locks that a week ago had 
been crisp curls; saw bloodless hands 
hanging limp. Those baby hands, so tiny 
to fight the battle with death! 

By Jove, how this broken windmill 
brings it all back again! You were never 
much good at praying; but you did a lot 
of it in the fortnight before—that night. 
Remember? 

It had been a month of perfect days, 
though it was late autumn. The scrap of 
a garden was a blaze of color—chrysanthe- 
mums and dahlias, and all those gaudy 
flowers that Jack Frost loves to nip. The 
sun shone hot, as in summer; and the 
moonlight nights were as clear as day. 

Sister had been sent away from the 




















house. You didn’t miss her—didn’t think 
of her. It seemed to you that the only 
world you knew was compassed by the 
green walls of the willow tree, where your 
boy was fighting with his last atom of 
strength for a hold on the flickering life 
that was fast dying out. 

For it had come to that. Double pneu- 
monia, the doctor had said. About even 
chances—with the odds against him. 

From your place at the open window 
that overlooked the yard, as you sat hid 
den by the curtain, you heard them talk- 
ing, the doctor and the nurse. The boy 
was sleeping, or in a stupor; they woul 
not disturb him. He should remain a‘ 
night in his little curtained bed under the 
willow tree. And if, in the morning, h:= 
showed signs of rallying— 

In the morning—it might be, tonight- 
the little white bed would be empty! Yo: 
had known it all along. Empty! All the 
tomorrows—empty! 

And then the doctor had gone away 
and you sat in the armchair at the window 
seeing nothing but the broken windmi! 
that was wet with your tears, hearin 
nothing but the pleading voice: “Men« 
it now, papa!” 

Why—why—here it is, all wet again’ 
You would hate to have that hard-headec 
Jones drop in just now, or Brown, with hi 
everlasting joshing. Tt isn’t often tha: 
you go on a memory bat; but while you’re 
about it, you may as well finish it up—go 
all the way. 

Do you remember how the moonlight 
i through the rose-vine over the 
window, that night? Like silver rain, it 
was. It beat in showers on the little white 
bed. And as you finally dozed off through 
sheer exhaustion, you were jerked back to 
consciousness by a cry so faint that— 
maybe—only the ears of love could hear. 
You leaned across the sill of the open 
window. The nurse was on her knees 
praying! 

“The boy—is dead!’ you whispered, 
through dry lips, to the hollow-eyed 
mother, who came down the shadowed 
hall. “Our boy is dead!’ 

“No, thank God! He'll live,” the 
mother answered, in a voice so low and 
broken that only the heart of love could 
understand. 


hier see was never time for the mending 
of the broken windmills that strewed 
the path of boyhood to manhood. You were 
too busy making money to enter into the 
boy’s troubles, his fears, his hopes; you 
didn’t even know that he had hopes. 
What have you ever done to help him live 
up to the family Tradition? ‘Boys will 
be boys.” Lacking sympathetic guidance, 
the companionship that would have been 
worth more to him than all your gold, 
though you pile it sky-high, he has elected 
to be a tramp and see the world (or a 
movie actor, Or a whaler, or a designer of 
women’s gowns, as-the case may be). 

Put away the broken windmill. Lock 
your desk. Though you have never done 
such a thing in your blameless business 
career, you will take a half-holiday in the 








-middle of the week. You and the boy’s 


mother are going calling this afternoon— 
on the girl. She must be a pretty nice 
sort of a girl to have inspired so many 
yards of nice poetry. 

Through with the boy? Who said you 
were through? Why, you’re only just 
beginning with him! 
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She might not have been able to 
stand the—disgrace. She might 
have—” he looked up suddenly, 
a sort of horror in his gaze— 
“she might have—disposed of herself!” 

“But no,” he added after a pause, 
“that wouldn’t be like little Jerry. She 
was brave! Maybe she stayed and— 
faced it,’ > he mused, his eyes wide with 
reverie. “Or, maybe ‘she went adrift—like 
me—” He tossed his hands expansively. 
Once more he was becoming eloquent. 
“The great earth is kind. In its embrace it 
holds her, somewhere—I’m sure of that. 
Somewhere under the pale stars Geraldine 
still liveson. It may @ in the throbbing, 
congested heart of some great city—” his 
eyes grew misty with his own eloguence— 
“or on the sun-kissed, wind-swept plains 
of the space we call God’s hinterland—who 
shall say? Perhaps—” 

He gave a comprehensive sweep of his 
hand to help him out with his climax. 
And, looking at him, I saw that elaborate 
gesture die in mid air, and his mouth and 
eyes open wide, as if he beheld an appari- 
tion. 

I followed the direction of his para- 
lysed gaze, and my eyes encountered 
Mary; she was coming up the walk toward 
us, carrying dishes. She was singing to 
herself as she came along. 

At her approach the King rose up slow- 
ly, like a freight lift, the look of amaze- 
ment fixed upon his face as if frozen there. 

“Why—Geraldine!”” he whispered, half 
crouching. 

She looked up and saw him. 

“Frank!” she gasped, and dropped two 
dollars’ worth of Haviland china upon the 
brick pavement. 

He stood gazing at her steadily for a 
full minute, all the effervescence gone 
abruptly out of him. But slowly the look 
of amazement died out of his face and left 
one of yearning—a foolish look for a king. 

“Well, Jerry,” he said finally, extending 
a pudgy hand, “this world sure is a small 
place; | wasn’t expecting to see you here.” 

“IT wasn’t expecting to see you— 
Frank,” she said with a little half sob. 
“Tt’s been a long time since—” 

“How’s the boy?” he inquired abruptly, 
but there came into his eyes a sudden 
softer look—a look almost of pain. 

“He’s in your father’s factory, Frank. 
He’s twenty-four now—you remember, 
and a fine lad.” 

“He has a fine mother,” replied Frank, 
looking off suddenly across the golf course; 
“that’s the reason.” 





ELL, we took him into the family— 
after a fashion. We christened him 
“King Armitage,” assigned him an un- 
used room off the woodshed, and I gave 
him odd jobs to do about the grounds. 
At first he refused absolutely to accept 
payment; declared he was worth no more 
than his room and board, at best, and 
couldn’t afford to work for money any- 
how. Later, however, his thirst getting 
the better of him, he confided to me that 
he wouldn’t be above accepting the loan 
of an occasional dollar or two for inci- 
dentals, if the same were thrust upon him; 
this, of course, only till such time as his 
ship came in—‘“did I get him?” and, of 
course, I got him. 
I do not remember ever to have known 
a man upon whose shoulders the respon- 
sibilities of a serious, sometimes tragic 
world sat with less weight. He viewed 
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events with a perfect complaisance. It 
was as if he stood aside, in some high, 
sheltered spot and watched, unmoved, 
the hurricane swirl about him 

In addition to this he was the embodi- 
ment of congeniality; he was kindness in- 
carnate. The welfare and happiness of 
other people seemed his sole consideration. 

From the day of his abrupt advent 
among us he became the good fairy of the 
children of the neighborhood. To them 
he was much more than a mere clown in a 
circus. The toys he devised surpassed in 
excellence the orignator of toys; the tales 
he poured into their listening ears of the 
amazing things that had made life less 
than unbearable to him in the remote 
corners of earth, outdid Munchausen. 
So they beset him by day, dreamed of 
him by night and scarcely slept at all 
from excess excitement. 

Neither did he overlook the sterner 
realities of life. About the house he posi- 
tively hunted for chores: cut the lawn, 
hoed in the garden, worked over the flower 
beds, mended the kitchen faucets, painted 
the wood shed, cut kindling, even insisted 
upon keeping my shoes polished for me, 
in spite of my protests. 

Of course he did it all more or less re- 
gally; yet he did it, and begged for more. 
He seemed possessed of a suddenly devel- 
oped mania for diversified labor. So I 
went out of my way to please him. 


% ge Mary he was more deferential than 
most kings. He was kindness itself, a 
sort of dignified kindness which seemed 
forever to search for other and more com- 
plete methods of expression. He helped 
her with the dinner dishes; turned the 
wringer for her on wash days, and hung 
out the clothes afterwards; carried away 
the garbage; mopped the kitchen floor. 
In fact, in his excess of kindness, he only 
stopped short of spreading a purple cloak 
across her daily line of march—and he 
had no purple cloak. 

Beyond these judicious acts, however, 
he did not tread. There were no love 
scenes. He seemed bent upon making 
whatever amends he might, without con- 
ceding to her the one fact which was hers 
by right of human sacrifice. To be tied 
irrevocably to a woman’s apron string 
apparently was the one thing beyond his 
present range of courage. 

Mary responded in kind, and waited. 
She appeared happy simply to have him 
near at hand. Her interest in him seemed 
half maternal; she mended his clothing, 
sewed on his buttons and watched over 
him continually to see that he did not con- 
tract a summer cold. The most of his 
weaknesses she blindly ignored; the rest 
of them she strove, with all a woman’s 
ingenuity, to correct. 

I observed this prodigy of our summer 
vacation with casks interest. In 
truth I all but made a study of him. What 
a type he represented!—a drifter over the 
face of earth, going like a tumble-weed 
with the wind, ‘absolutely renouncing re- 
sponsibility, refusing anchorage _any- 
where. How long would it last? Could 
he reform, pluck out of that crazy life of 
his the wheels that pulled him forever 


about the earth, become sta 
tionary, a fixed ornament ty 
society? Would approachin 
age slow him down? Coul 
Mary, in time, tame him, bring him to his 
senses, settle those scattered wits of his 
on some friendly domestic limb, |'ke ; 
swarm of bees? Or was he destin d ty 
drift on and on, like a lost star throu«h ap 
open firmament, shunning the known laws 
of gravity to the final end? Fruitless secu. 
lation; | was compelled to wait anc see, 

It was with a feeling of more th: de. 
tached interest that Fe sdread, ae the 
end of a couple of weeks, a sort of rest- 
lessness coming over him. On that Vlon- 
day morning he halted abruptly 11 the 
midst of turning the wringer for Mary 
and put off to town for a package «f to- 
bacco, although I offered him tobacc.. my- 
self. That afternoon he hoed in the »ege- 
table beds and, through an excess «/ ab- 
straction, cut out half the late or ions, 
He started a dozen tasks that week and 
finished no one of them. His att tude 
was not unlike that of a dope fiend < ut of 
drugs—a sort of fluttering nervot sness 
as if he would like to lay hold upo:: the 
edge of something and grip it tight. 

A couple of days later I found him pac- 
ing up and down the back yard undc: the 
big maple. His unusual actions hel.! my 





attention. As he walked he kept twisting} 
his hands together, as if in some sort of} 


mental distress. Now and again he would 
pause and stand in a sort of rapt atten- 
tion, as if he heard sounds indisting lish- 
able to other human ears. 

“What are you listening to?” I asked 
him a little sharply. 

He gave me a dreamy look which 
seemed to go clear through me and end 
somewhere out in open space. 

“T hear the South Seas calling,” he re- 
plied, cryptically, “and the wind in the 
palms of posed and the surf beating on 
the rocks at Nicobar.” 

I went away and left him. This must 
have been about two-thirty o’clock in the 
afternoon. Later I saw him making 
across the stump-strewn pasture for the 
main street of the little town, his hat on 
the back of his head, singing, and | felt 
positive relief. 


eee 








BU these acts of his were wholly mis- 
leading. He had found out where he 
could get liquor. That night he returned 
home saiedieaty drunk and recited us 
“Mandalay” and half of “The Rubaiyat” 
before we could get him stopped. It 
was by far the worst collapse he had had 
under my administration. 

Mary, her eyes dim with tears, took 
him in hand. It was for all the world 
as if she were the mother and he an un- 
dutiful child over-ripe for correction. 

But he did not respond in kind. Out 
of his excess of maudlin regrets at things 
past, his penitence attained the heights 
of inspiration. Sitting there in the big 
living-room, his head tied up in wet towels, 
he made positive, passionate love to hier. 
Now, at length, they would marry «nd 
settle down—at least so he committed 
himself. In his most voluble style he 
painted for her a picture of an ivy-cov- 
ered cottage, on the river bank, in among 
the madronfios, with birds singing in the 
trees, and joyful children playing on the 
door step, till Mary, forgetting his present 
predicament and all manner of reform, 
sat, her slim shoulders shaken with scbs. 
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Style Leader For 192] 


HE Lex-Sedan has all the ad- 
vantages of the built-up closed 
car, and yet is hundreds of pounds 
lighter, with consequent economy of 
gas and tires. 
represents the leading style vogue 
for next year and many more. 
The Lex-Sedan ‘is the ideal car the 
whole year through. In Summer the 
side windows may be partially 


opened or wholly removed. In Win- 
ter it is snug and tight in all kinds of 
weather. 

It is perfectly appointed also. The 
head lining is of heavy velour and 
the upholstery is of soft Spanish 
leather. 

Only Lexington can offer such 
value on account of the close co- 
operation of top and body builders. 


All Series “‘S”’ models equipped with cord tires. 


And the Lex-Sedan’s performance 
matches its splendid appearance. It 
is mounted on the famous Series “S” 
chassis that has established new rec- 
ords for power and economy. 

To avoid disappointment in deliv- 
ery, we caution you to see your Lex- 
ington Dealer or to write to us without 
delay. 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Subsidiary United States Automotive Corpcration 
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The next morning, however, his senses 
having returned again to normal, he made 
haste to retract such of these statements 
as he was able to remember. 

“Tt’s no use, Mary,” he said. “I’m no 
good—nothing left in me worth saving. 
You’re just wasting your time; I can't 
stay put.” 

However he did stay put, after a sort. 
His debauch appeared to have had the 
effect of a jolt to his entire system, jarring 
him back again to a sense of responsibili- 
ties, like a rap on the head recalls a day 
dreamer. 

It left him tremulously anxious to be of 
service to somebody. So, taking quick 
advantage of the psychological situation, 
I set him to papering the three upstairs 
rooms. 

He plunged into the task with a zeal 
that bid fair to take the roof off. 


ND, in the midst of this work, the 

draft came—fifty thousand dollars, 
payable to one Francis Hallowell Armi- 
tage, Jr.! And we all held our breath, so to 
speak. 

He did not take a day off to cash and 
spend it, as one might have expected. 
Instead, he placed it on the table in the 
living-room, pinned it down with a paper 
weight, and proceeded feverishly with 
his work of papering the attic rooms. 
It occurred to me, oddly enough, that he 
was performing this task against time. 

Upon the third day I took occasion to 
remonstrate with him about the draft. 
It still lay in state upon the library table, 
the observed of all observers. I explained 
to him that his business methods were 
execrable—that if he did not really care 
for this money, he could easily invest it 
somewhere in real estate; that in any 
event, out of consideration for the rest of 
us, he might at least remove it from the 
library table and deposit it in some bank. 
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He laughed at my remarks, tolerantly, 
as I thought. 

“Plenty of time,” he informed me, “it 
can’t get away,” and proceeded on toward 
the attic. 

This must have been about ten-thirty 
o'clock in the morning. I remember the 
day well—a dreamy, radiant autumn day, 
full of thrilled expectancy; a dry wind 
that kept on and on endlessly sifting down 
needles all through the fir forest, whisper- 
ing seductively of things not often re- 
vealed to mortal man. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, busy 
at my desk, I heard some one enter the 
room, and looked up. 

It was Mary. She stood before me, 
the slow tears coursing down her cheeks. 

“He’s gone!” she said; ‘“Frank’s gone!” 

“Oh, I guess not,” I said, reassuringly. 
“What makes you think so?” 

“He left me a note,” she explained be- 
tween sobs. 

“Ves er 

“He was in the middle of papering the 
ra faa room when the thing—took 

im. 

“Oh, he’ll come back all right,” I said 
hopefully, putting aside my work and 
getting up feet my chair. 

“He says not. He says—” 

But Mary was unable to continue the 
conversation. 


[NQuizy on my part elicited the salient 
facts: He had been papering the south- 
west attic room. Upon the working 
board he had spread a roll of paper, and 
carefully covered it over with paste. This, 
according to Mary, was at two twenty-one 
o’clock, by our own regulator—she was 
making up the bed in the adjoining room. 
Thereupon, and without further notice, 
he lay down his brush, put on his coat and 
hat, walked down the back stairs, and out 
onto the broad highway, his face toward 


the West. Mary says that he wen 
blindly, as if he were tle led; and she 
ought to know, she saw him depart, the 
significance of that departure being re. 
vealed to her later. 

In the room we had assigned him, ad. 
joining the wood shed, I found a note ad. 
dressed to me: 


Dearly beloved friend and benefactor 
(it ran): That South Sea call was too 
much for my blood. The Wandering Jew 
once more pursues his solitary woy— 
Don’t look for my remains—there won’t 
be any. Fate decrees that I see the Heb- 
rides before I pass to the Great Bey nd, 
Farewell; and if I may so far presune— 
God abundantly bless you and yours 

Ever your Humble Slave, 
THE ROLLING STONE. 
P.S. Please hand the enclosed to M:ry. 


The “enclosed,”’ was the fifty-tho.:sand 
dollar draft, endorsed in Mary’s na°ne. 


ND so he was gone. All this hap; ened 
He has not returned, | 


two years ago. 
Mary took unto herself an apar:ment 
house in the city, where she keeps board- 
ers—and memories. 
tage—Francis Hallowell Armitage, Jr.,| 
feel sure that the broad highway stil! calls 
to him, for he could not die; that Destiny 
has dropped him for a busy moment in 
the great open spaces somewhere—( hina 
maybe, the Congo—the Hebrides, per- 
haps, later to pick him up again at her be- 
hest. It may be that Mary will see him 
again; or maybe not. Who shall say? 
For, to those compassless, rudderless 
crafts that float at easy anchor in the har- 
bors of the world, such minor details as 
these are wholly in the hands of Fate. | 
know. They still drop off the Milwaukee 
Limited, down at the eighth tee. | still 
feed them. 





That Was the Life! 


(Continued from page 32) 


by the house a mocking bird woke up 
and sang a bubbly little verse in honor 
of the moon. A second mocker in a 
mesquit down the draw sang a response. 
A third carried on the hymn from the 
opposite hill, and then the songs kept 
getting farther and farther away until 
they were a mere whisper in the silver 
distance. A quarter of a mile away some 
coyotes were singing one of their jollier 
hunting songs, sounding at that range 
exactly like a group of children laughing 
and screeching in a lively game. “ ‘Praised 
be the fathomless universe!’ ” quoted I to 
the night. There’sa real United-Statesian 
bigness to some of the things Whitman 
says. ‘“‘ ‘Praised be the fathomless uni- 
verse!’”’ A little rustle of the grass made 
me look down to find a rattlesnake at my 
feet, but the spirit of the night was upon 
him also and he glided on by, waving his 
tail at me and sounding a single note 
of his rattle which seemed a friendly 
salutation. “Pass in peace, brother,” 
said I. “Far be it from me to de- 


prive anybody of so fine a thing as life 
this night. 

‘Praised be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and 

knowledge curious!’ ” 

But that’s all back under the snows of 
the years. I live, or at least exist, in town. 
Sometimes, in vacant or in pensive mood, 
I plan a cabin in the deepest, stillest 
canon of these Hills of mine, with a singing 
creek where the deer come down to drink, 
and cool coverts where tiger lilies lift 
themselves like little red flames in the 
greenish gloom, and reaching pines on the 
high rim rocks that will stand black 
against the blue in clear weather and hide 
themselves in soft gray clouds when it 
rains. That’s a dream as yet. 


Town Stuff 


I live a conventional sort of a life, 
walking on cement and going to church 
and chewing gum and trying pathetically 
hard to be practical. It’s pretty awful on 
the whole. What is that old story about 


some unhappy castaway who was in danger f 


of being swallowed whole by a crocodile 
or a jabberwok or some other voracious 
beast, and who lashed a spar to his middle, 
crosswise, thus making himself unswal- 
lowable?_ My spar is a tenacious adher- 
ence to the state of bachelorhood. With- 
out that, the grim, gray, grisly monster of 
Perfect Respectability aa quite gulp 
me down and I should never see free sky 
again. 

Oh, I’m happy enough, I reckon. I can 
see the hills from my window, and mother 
tells me I am a genious regularly ever 
three days, to keep me cheered up, and 


have many friends and can generally bor- 


row money when I want it, and J am 


blessed beyond the lot of most men, | 
But I can’t forget that on the | 
desert the cloud shadows are still slicing | 


know. 


across endless miles of freedom, and in 
the mountains the brown boles of the 
ines still turn crimson in the sunset. 
his town stuff—well, it just aint! living, 
folks. It aint living. 
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Set Automatic 
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Nothing to move or 


set or measure. Just 
start the Grafonola 
and it plays and stops 
itself. Never stops be- 
fore itshould. Always 
stops at the very end. 
Exclusively on the 
Columbia Grafonola. 
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Gordon Sings ‘6 Fabanera”’— (Carmen) 


Hear this great Columbia Record of Carmen’s famous 
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Habanera,” sung by the new exclusive Columbia artist 
—Jeanne Gordon, the American contralto who made 
such a sensation last year at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera. This record played on the Columbia Grafonola 


will convey to you all of Gordon’s witchery, all of 


her charm, her notes light as air and her laughing lilt. 
AnyColumbiadealer will gladlylet you play this record—No. 49858—$1.50 
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bottles. It smelled like claret, but 
was as cloudy as red paint. Obviously 
something was wrong with it. 

I called the artist on the telephone 
and told him guardedly’ what the 
difficulty was. “You know what you 
were telling me about the other day,” | 
said. “Well, it’s done—but it’s pretty 
cloudy. Would you dare to tell me over 


9? 


the telephone what to do about it! 

“T guess so,” he replied; “but let me 
ask you a question or two. Did you boil 
it twenty-five minutes!” 

“Boil it—! No—” 

“Well, that’s what the trouble is. 
Bring it to the boiling’ point,’ and let it 
boil gently for twenty-five min- 
utes. Then take it off and let it 
stand until it is lukewarm : before 
you put in the gelatine—” 

“Gelatine—!” 

“Yes, certainly. You should 
dissolve the gelatine iri water and 
pour it into. the lukewarm liquor 
—and it will make it as clear as 
crystal.” 


Clear but Hard 


I followed his.directions to the 
letter, and I will say that it made 
my product clear; but when | 
went to put it mto bottles the 
next morning I found that. it 
would not pour—it had begun to 
harden. I hurried to the tele- 
phone and called up the artist. 

“Tt’s clear,” I told him, “but 
it’s begun to jell—” 

“Begun to jell?” he shouted. 

“Yes; it’s just like grape jelly—” 

“Grape jelly? What did you 
go and put grapes in‘ it for?” 

“How could I ,;make wine with- 
out grapes?” I demanded. 

“Wine!” he cried. “I thought 
you were making beer!” 

“Yes—but what am I going to 
do about it?” I asked desperately. 

“Why,’—he burst out laugh- 
mg—‘I guess you'll have to 
spread it on bread end eat it!” 

I hasten to add that no such 
thing was ever done with it. J 
didn’t even look at it for several 
days, and when I did I found 
that it had hardened until it felt 
very much like rubber. As I 
stood looking at it I suddenly had 
the feeling that I had made a 
great discovery—the way to make 
a synthetic rubber out of grapes. 
I thought of the wild acclaim with 
which I would: be*hailed by all the 
vineyardists of California, and 
went feverishly at work to test 
my product. I found that it had 
elasticity, resiliency, and tough- 
ness—but was it workable? 
Would it vulcanize? 

There was a small electric vulcanizer 
at the garage with which I patch inner- 
tubes, and without saying a word to the 
family I brought it to the house and 
inserted a piece of my new product into 
it. Then f tightened the clamps and 
turned on the current. To my intense 
disappointment instead of hardening. it 
melted; and before I could get it out of the 
house the sticky stuff had spilled all over 
the table and floor and had attached 
itself to every doorknob and drawer- 
handle and most of our tinware and 
cutlery. 
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Here's How! 


(Continued from page 35) 


My experience with the juice of the 
grape ended right there. I had felt all 
along that the making of wine was a little 
too subtle for me. What I wanted was a 
commonsense drink that nobody could 
go wrong on; something simple and sub- 
stantial, and at the same time not too 
intoxicating; such a beverage as beer, for 
instance. ne ae 

I felt a little delicate about going to 





ee 





* There on the shelf were sixteen bottles of clear amber brew 


See my artist friend again, and yet my 
need for assistance was so great that | 
pocketed my pride and one day dropped 
into his studio. After I had _ heard 
enough about grape jelly to last me all 
the rest of my natural life I asked him 
how to make ng and he told me. The 
next day our kitchen was a hive of 
industry. 

The beer was started by boiling hops 
in a certain quantity of water. Then the 
other ingredients which everyone knows 
should be present, even in near beer, were 
added after which there was more boiling. 





In due time came the gelatine to 
clarify the mixture, and the yeast 
to make it ferment. The directions 
¢ said that when fermentation w.s 
complete the liquor would be ready 
to ak. but this was not so; for it 
was then of about the consistency of : 
well-cooked breakfast cereal. Indeed, the 
family thought that it was breakfast 
cereal, and ate half a dish of it before [ 
discovered her mistake and stopped he: 
Then I tried some of it and liked it -o 
well that I felt sure for a second time th::t 
we had made our fortune; for it ws 
l 
t 


~ 


better than ariy’ordinary breakfast cer 
Tever tasted. The only trouble was th 

I never: was able to make ary 
more like it, and after a few fut: le 
attempts I again turned my :r- 
tention to the making of beer. 


Success at Last! 

By makinga few judicio 
inquiries of my artist friend 
found that I ought to ha 
drained off the thin liquid a: 
thrown out the solid matter 
and my next attempt met wi 
success. On the morning wh: 
I stood back and looked at t! 
row of. sixteen bottles of cle 
olden amber of the purest br« 

; . . 

Thad a feeling that must ha. 
been akin*to that of Columb: 
when he saw the rim of a new 
world rising slowly out of the sc: 
on that bright fall day of 1492. 

Then it‘ was that ambitio: 
flared up within me. Now th: 
I had «mastered beer what w: 
there.to keep me from masterin 
the more ardent spirits? They 
were more concentrated, would ¢o 
farther, and ‘would not have to be 
made so often. Once more | 
consulted my’ friend the artist. 
With his advice and the copper 
coil out of an old hot water heater 

was soon embarked in the 
distilling business. 

From an orchardist of my ac- 
quaintance I purchased a cask 
of sweet cider’which I placed in 
our store-room in the basement of 
the apartment. At just the right 
time, which. I will not mention for 
fear that to doso might be illegal, 
I drew a bucket of it and put it 
into my little still. Then I lighted 
the gas and waited expectantly 
at the end of the coil. 

After a time a drop of beautifu! 
clear liquid gathered there and 

resently fell into the glass which 
Thad placed underneath in order 
tocatch it. Other drops followed, 
and soon | had nearly half a 
glassful. I raised it to my lips 
and tasted it. Then I did a 

dance round the room. It was the real 
old stuff! And it was delicious! 

I took another taste, and, being con- 
vinced that I had struck it, tried it wit! 
seltzer and sugar and a dash of lemon. 
That removed the last vestige of doub: 
from my mind. At this point an examin 
ation of the still showed me that withi: 
a very short time it was going to need t 
be refilled, and I went down to the store 
room to get another bucket of cider. 

As our store-room opens from the maii: 
stairway to the apartment I closed th: 
door when I went inside; I didn’t war 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 
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Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 


Norway Pine 


AN INDUSTRY IS NO STRONGER THAN ITS 
SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE 


OU have heard men say that good lumber 

is scarce. They say that lumber isn’t what 
it used to be, and that we must soon come to 
use substitute materials. 


Do you know how much good lumber there 
is in this country today? With the possible 
exception of the hardwoods, there is as much 
good lumber available for construction pur- 
poses as there ever was at any time since 
America became a nation. 


There is more standing timber today in the 
United States than ever was made into lum- 
ber since the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 


Rock. 
W& 


An industry is no stronger than its service 
to the people. 


As substantial factors in the lumber busi- 
ness, the Weyerhaeuser people wish to render 
real service to you and to everyone who uses 
lumber. 


Whether you are a home-builder planning 
a beautiful residence; a workman who wants 
a couple of boards or a bunch of lath; a 
farmer building a cow-barn or a corn-crib, 
or a great industrial corporation specifying 
10,000,000 feet in one order—we want you to 
know the facts about lumber. 


To this end we will supply to lumber dealers 
and to the public any desired information as 
to the qualities of different species and the 
best wood for a given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and impartial 
as we know how to make it. We are not 
partisans of any particular species of wood. 
We advise the best lumber for the purpose, 
whether it is a kind we handle or not. 

What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

If we could insure your getting the wood 
you ought to have, it might mean a differ- 
ence of years in the life and service of the 
lumber—fifty years, perhaps, as against a few 
months. So important is the selection of 
the right wood or grade of wood for a given 


use. 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on their product. You can see it for yourself 
at the lumber yard or on the job after it is 
delivered. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, no 
matter how much or how little, you can look 
at the mark and know that you are getting a 
standard article of known merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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everybody who passed to see what I was 
domg: * I had left the key in the lock, and 
as ‘T/Wvas’ bending over the cider-barrel I 
heard a click, but thought nothing of it 
unt I tried to open the door—and then 
I found it locked. The janitor had seen 
the key and thinking that one of the 
|feffants must have left it there by mistake, 
tytned it and put it in his pocket while 
h&went to sprinkle a neighboring lawn, 
leaving me a prisoner. 

At first I was merely annoyed; I hated 
to be there when I could just as well have 
been somewhere else. I was-sure that I 
would hear somebody. passing and would 
be able to attract attention and obtain 
my release within a very short time. 
And then suddenly I happened 
to think of my distilling apparatus 
on the kitchen stove. 

Perspiration began to run down 
my face. Then I felt cold all 
over. I tried to calm myself. 
Certainly somebody would be 
passing before long; people were 
always going in and out. | 
pressed my ear against the door 
and listened—and although I held 
it there for a long time nobody 
passed. 


Mysterious Reports 


My mind flew back to the 
kitchen. I could see my little 
still standing on the stove with 
the trickle of clear beautiful liquid 
dripping into the dish underneath 
the end of the coil. I imagined 
the trickle growing more and 
more scanty, and finally ceasing 
entirely. A period of horrible 
suspense followed . . . and then 
I distinctly heard an explosion. 
There was nothing imaginary 
about that explosion. It actually 
jarred the building. 

I. put down the bucket and 
began to look for an ax or a crow- 
bar with which to smash the 
door—and then I heard a second 
explosion. I stood stock still. 
What in the world could have 
caused that second explosion? 
Could there have been enough of 
that high-proof liquor in the dish 
at the end of the coil? In my 
mind’s eye I could see the kitchen 
bursting into flames, and here I 
was locked up and unable to give 
the alarm. Again I began to look 
round for something with which 
to smash the door—and then came a 
third explosion. 

The first two had been easy to account 
for, but the third one baflled me. Cer- 
tainly there was no gunpowder in the 
house, no nitroglycerine, no T-N-T—and 
then came the fourth explosion. 

In a way this was a help tome. I had 
accounted for the first two, and I reasoned 
that the next two had been caused by 
something that went in pairs. I began 
to go over everything that went in pairs. 
Salt and pepper—the oil and vinegar 
cruets—the double-boiler—the two com- 

artments of the fireless-cooker! Ha! 
hat was it; undoubtedly the family had 
left them tightly covered when she had 
gone out for the afternoon, and naturally, 
when the flames had reached them they 
had exploded one at atime. Why, I had 
even heard of fireless-cookers exploding 
all by themselves; and if they would 
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explode by themselves certainly—and 
then came a fifth explosion. 

That set all my conclusions at naught. 
I couldn’t think of anything that went 
in threes, so I again turned my attention 
to battering down the door. I caught 
up a basket, but quickly realized that it 
was too light, and threw it down again— 
and at just that moment came a sixth 
explosion. 

i leaned against the door and asked 
myself what four things there were in the 
kitchen that would explode one after the 
other with practically the same amount 
of concussion, and almost instantly the 
answer came to me—the four burners of 
the gas stove, of course. I wondered how 


Ae P 
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Perspiration ran down my face. I heard an explosion 


—it jarred the building 


it had happened that I hadn’t thought of 
them before—when the seventh explosion 
shook the building. 

For a moment I was staggered—and 
then I recovered my reasoning powers 
again. The oven burner! Naturally, 
being more protected than the others it 
had been the last to explode. No doubt 
the oven itself had sheltered it from the 
raging flames. I was feeling very well 
pleased with my deductions when—the 
eighth explosion came. 

With that my reasoning powers de- 
serted me entirely, and all I could do was 
to go and kick against the door with the 
heel of my shoe. This I did with much 
vigor—and when I paused to catch my 
breath the sound of the ninth explosion 
came. 

I kicked again and listened. The tenth 
explosion came. More kicking — the 
eleventh. The twelfth, thirteenth, four- 


teenth, and fifteenth followed in order. 
I was just assuring myself that we didn’t 
have in our whole apartment so many 
things which could possibly explode, when 
a very disturbing thought came to me— 
I remembered the sixteen bottles of pure 
amber home-brew standing in a neat row 
on the pantry shelf, and the pantry is 
right next to the kitchen. Undoubtedly 
the flames had eaten their way through 
into the pantry and were going nght 
down that long row. The sixteenth 
explosion came while I was thinking 
about it. ; 

But even then I would not give up hope. 
I kept telling myself that there was sti! 
one bottle left as the explosion of the 
kettle must have been the first 
one I heard. I told myself that 
I would be perfectly satisfied :f 
only there could be one bottl« 
spared—and then came the seven- 
teenth explosion. 

I waited hopefully for more, 
but I waited in vain. The 
seventeenth was the last. 


Safe—For a Wh ile 


Suddenly I heard a step out- 
side, and began to kick on the 
door again. A key clicked in the 
lock. The door swung open and 
the janitor with a coil of hos: 
on his arm started to come in. 
I snatched the hose from him 
and pushed him towards the 
stairway. 

“Fire!” I shouted. “Our apart- 
ment is on fire! Turn in an 
alarm!” And I ran off up the 
stairs tugging the hose after me 

When I reached the kitchen | 
found everything just as I had 
left it. There was no fire, and no 
signs of an explosion of any kind 
I glanced into the pantry, and 
my heart leaped as I saw the 
neat row still standing on the 
shelf. Then came a pounding at 
the front door and a ringing at 
the doorbell. For an instant 
wondered who it could be—and 
then I thought of the firemen. 

I was dazed, but not too dazed 
to know what I was about, and 
before opening the door to admit 
them I raised the kitchen window 
and gently pushed my distilling 
apparatus out. I did not care to 
be arrested as a moonshiner. | 

heard it land in the alley with a 
loud crash as I turned out the gas and 
started for the front door. 

A moment later the apartment was 
alive with firemen. In spite of my 
assurance that it was a false alarm they 
insisted on searching the premises—and 
after they had gone I discovered that 
they had taken all sixteen of my bottles 
with them. They probably suspected 
them of containing inflammable material. 

The fire chief apologized for not 
responding more promptly. “We were all 
up on the roof watching the fleet come 
into the harbor,” he explained. 

“The fleet?” I asked. “What fleet?” 

“The Pacific Squadron,” he replied. 
“Do you mean to tell me you didn’t hear 
that salute of seventeen guns?” 

Then and there I gave up the struggle. 
I have a floating indebtedness I can 
never liquidate and I am “‘on the wagon” 
to keep from getting in any deeper. 
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Authorities agree that regular wisely 
directed care is the secret of good-look- 
ing hair. They agree on the use of “La 
Creole” Hair Tonic. Its important ingre- 
dient, ‘‘Euresol,’’ is recognized by the 
Council of the American Medical 
Association for the treatment of dandruff 
and other scalp affections. No other hair 
tonic possesses such distinguished ap- 
proval. Apply “La Creole’’ two or three 
times a week, rubbing it into the scalp 
with a rotary motion of the finger tips. 
Scalp circulation is stimulated; hair roots 
supplied with needed nourishment, and a 
beautiful, vigorous growth cf hair results. 


La Creole Hair Tonic, 75c. 


Right care means good-looking hair 
Men and women both should have it 


Shampoo regularly also 


“La Creole” Liquid Shampoo brings a 
combination of delightful, stimulating, 
cleansing qualities never before attained 
in a shampoo. Its formula based on 
mentholized cocoanut oil, is a new achieve- 
ment. It keeps glands and pores of scalp 
glowing with clean health and vigor for 
proper functioning, and makes hair look 
its best. After shampooing always apply 
“La Creole” Hair Tonic. 


“LA CREOLE” HAIR DRESSING is a 
treatment for the gradual restoration of 
the natural dark color of hair that has 
grown gray, gray streaked, or faded. It 
must not be confused with dyes. Refine- 
ment approves its use. 


La Creole Liquid Shampoo, 50c, 


La Creole Hair Dressing, $1.00 


At drug stores and toilet counters. 


Tf your dealer can’t supply you, write us direct. We will see that you are supplied. 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 


Manslia* fame. 











The glorious hair of the Louisiana Creoles is a mark of their pure French-Spanish 
blood, an inheritance from their distinguished European ancestry. For generations 
“‘La Creole” hair treatments have been favorite among them. 
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Mademoiselle La Creole 
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Home in the West 








CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








The English cottage type is steadily gaining favor in the West. At a competition of architects in the southern part of 
California the charming homes pictured on this page were among the prize-winners. Who would not 


These Houses 
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covet the privilege of walking in and hanging up the hat of ownership? 
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application of Bass-Hueter Paints and 






Varnishes. 







Bass-Hueter products represent the high- 











est achievement in paint manufacture. Each 






Bass-Hueter product, of which there is one 






for every painting purpose, is the best of its 





















Since 1857 kind. Bass-Hueter products are especially 


prepared to meet Pacific Coast conditions. 
If you have a painting problem, let us solve it 


BASS-HUETER PAINT COMPANY 
Since 1857 
Portland Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Varnishes 


: **Save the Surface and 
i You Save All’’ 
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The walls of this attractive garage are of cement 


stucco and the roof of composition, to match 
the house. A small corner porch, glassed 
in, joins the pergola in front 


AKING the garage an integral 

part of the house very often 

proves to be a desirable and 

practicable plan. In fact, a 
garage combined with the dwelling is 
sometimes the only kind possible, or there 
may be special reasons why it can be bet- 
ter adapted to the scheme of things than 
the detached kind. In any event, how- 
ever, it represents an undeniably con- 
venient arrangement, with certain quite 
distinct advantages. 

First of the reasons for making the ga- 
rage a structural part of the hcuse is the 
building space that, because of its usually 
limited dimensions, makes the plan im- 
perative. There may be insufficient or 
unsuitable room for giving it a detached 
location, or perhaps the only driveway 
that can be feasibly planned will demand 
the arrangement. Also, as a second rea- 
son, the irregular or otherwise unusual 
topography of the building site may espe- 


The 
Garage a 


Part of 
the House 


WW 


cially invite the garage of this 
type by virtually necessitating 
that the house be built with an 
excess of basement room, which 
thus becomes particularly ap- 
propriate for housing an auto- 
mobile. And of course the 
garage directly attached to the 
house affords the maximum of 
convenience. 

There are a variety of ways in 
which the attached or built-in 
garage may be situated or de- 
signed. Jt may appear as a sort of ad- 
dition to the house, located at one side, 
or in the rear, or even at the front; or, simi- 
larly placed, it may constitute a part of 
the basement which, because of natural 
irregularities of the site, may perhaps be 
created without much, if any, excavating, 
and be provided with a driveway and en- 
trance directly or almost on a level with 
the street. -In some cases, however, it may 
be necessary or desirable to excavate for 
it entirely, thereby making it a properly 
cemented basement garage with an exca- 
vated inclined driveway leading thereto. 
The accompanying illustrations show va- 
rious ideas of design and location. 

Unquestionably, the chief advantage 
afforded by the inside garage is the conse- 
quent economy of time and effort. When 
the idea is carried out as it should be, the 
car is always immediately accessible. 
One can depart from or arrive at home at 
any time without obliging even the driver 
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Snugly located underneath the living-room and a 


balcony, the garage of this interesting hill- 
side chalet is really a part of the 
basement and easily accessible 


to pass from the protection of the home 
roof. In rainy or otherwise stormy 
weather this is a very decided advantage. 
Of course there wiil be connection between JJ 
the garage and some part of the living | 
quarters, which will include a suitably 
located stairway if the garage is a base- 
ment feature. 

When the garage forms an actual part 
of the house it is more easily equipped 
with desirable conveniences such as elec- 
tric lights and running water. Because of 
closer proximity to these systems they can 
be installed at comparatively small cost. 
Electric lights are always especially im- 
portant for the well-regulated garage and 
the outlets should include one with a cord 
sufficiently long for use underneath the 
machine and in other difficult places. 
Running water is also an important con- 
venience, both for filling the radiator and 
for washing one’s hands after work on 
the car. The equipment is sometimes 








The garage may 
sometimes be made 
an inconspicuous 
feature, as in this 
instance, by plac- 
ing it in the rear 
of the basement, 
when the house is 


on a corner, and 





entering it from 


a side street 
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ALADDIN — 


SAVED SAVED SAVED SAVED SAVED 


$800.00 For $1000.00 For $500.00 For $500.00 For $500.00 For 
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J. Craig 
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T. W. Hensley 


J. E. Remick Mrs. J. A. Fulton 














Are you one of the folks wishing to build who have been held back because of high prices? 


Illinois 


Are You Waiting For 
Lower Building Prices? 


Kentucky 





sally 





Do you wish to 


build now and under-cut those prices? Aladdin has saved 20% to 40% for others and can do as much for you! 


ome 
imy | lt is up to you. Aladdin does not fail to satisfy customers either as to price or as to the quality of material. 
age. i e 

nf H you postponed Skilled Labor Unnecessary 

ee woke In Erecting An Aladdi 
bly § build our home? marine lS ey 

se- eu ul Ing y e , When an Aladdin house is shipped to you it is ready to erect. Every 
; 4 ! n'a price-savi to customers makes postponements asbolutely Piece fits perfectly in place and comes bund!ed in an orderly manner. The 
“A Aladdin's lieth 2 ee Sg iin ae Service has made it  4!addin shipment of a house makes building so simple that skilled labor is 
art & unnecessary. ‘The me agren ene baaap see peal ogee sats * gr : not required. Customers save 30% at least of the labor costs. Complete 
el possible for homes to be built anywhere in the country at a big saving from —_ jue prints, specifications and instructions easy to read and follow make it 
pe the prices charged locally for lumber and other building materials. We possible for any man or woman with normal intelligence to supervise the 
lec- show you how to prove this conclusively for yourself. erection of his own house. The quick time in which Aladdin houses can be 
of erected is a valuable feature to anyone in a hurry. 
e a 
an Aladdin Readi-cut System : . ; 
a - ; Quantity Production—Quantity 
Cuts Out Excessive Prices 

m- ae ee eee Prices for Individual B 

nd The Aladdin scientific construction saves 18% of the normal wastage ric $s or lIvidau uyer 

rd of material, and by standardizing all parts and pieces, manufactures houses Gangsaw machinery cutting a hundred pieces of material at a time is 
ri at the lowest possible cost. ‘The tremendous saving effected goes to the wholesale production that makes individual carpenter work uselessly ex- 
he di purchaser. Aladdin Readi-cut Homes are famous for quality and for re~ travagant. The prices of Aladdin houses are practically quantity prices 
cS. & markable low prices, because the manufacturing system used is 100% eco- that cannot be equalled in any other way. By buying an Aladdin Home 
yn- Be nomical without impairing the high standard of quality. the individual buyer gets prices as low or lower than if he had carpenters 
nd f " building hundreds of houses at a time. Standardized quantity production 
ey T d f A l dd is known to be the only solution. Get the benefit of quantity manufacture 
mn , housan s 0 * a eS in by building an Aladdin. 

“5 Homes Now Building 


Reps 





The high prices and scarcity of local lumber supplies has greatly in- 
creased the demand for Aladdin Homes throughout the country. Thousands 
of Aladdin Homes are being built today because Aladdin solves the price 
question. At our prices homes can be built today and be sold at a big profit. 
ilundreds of building contractors buy Readi-cut houses because they are 
cheaper and better than ordinary material. 


Are You Looking For 


Lower Labor Prices? 


Labor prices are high. Are you expecting them to be lower? It is not 
necessary to delay building on account of labor. The Aladdin method of 
making houses solves the problem. The labor costs on one man’s Aladdin 
home amounted to $56.00 complete. Let us show you how to reduce labor 


Four Mills—Four Offices 


Located in each of the four greatest timber producing areas of this 
country, Aladdin has large mills and distributing offices. Thus you get your 
house material direct from the forest by the shortest possible haul making 
quick service. Short hauls mean low costs. 


Send for 100-Page Book 
Aladdin Homes No. 2020 


The Aladdin designs include arrangements and architecture to suit 
everyone. A large variety to choose from. The plans are the result of 
highest talent and long practical experience. Over fourteen 
years of successful manufacture enables Aladdin to say with 
confidence **Y ou will be suited.’’ Send today for the Aladdin 








costs to the minimum. book and see for yourself why Aladdin is called the National 
a Home-Building Service. 
Aladdin saved a 

Aladdin saved Aladdin can oe , 
for =e. Omith gave you from Send The Aladdin Company 
i find fi book ‘’Aladdin Homes” » 
$3OO to $1000 Coupon | nz mn : 
Aladdin invites comparison with prevailing N ' 
f oanng leds d b = bend pee ad - aaa Tod ay BAD cc cccccvce eocseee Coccevecece éCvcegesecun e 
7 Street Uidgcnvecdeccuseccne weaceea ceceawurs Peer 
’ 
Dine Abpdditrn Ce cai cicsscccsisssssscsssessssssten ad 
Portland, Oregon Bay City, Michigan , : 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi Wilmington, N. Car. » ~_ sit en eee ae 
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At the left is a basement garage entered by a short driveway from a 
side street. The garage shown above is attached to a rear corner 
of the bungalow with connecting doorway from the basement 





luxurious engpeli o include * hot-water 
cortnections with thé lavatory. 

The attached garage sometimes‘enables 
considerable saving in the cost of con- 
struction. This is especially true where 
some natural slope to the site creates a 
basement, the chances being that such 
space would otherwise be waste room. 
Even when designed as a sort of addition 
on the same level as the rest of the house, 
a garage of this kind will result in a saving 
of material and labor equal at least to one 
of its walls. 

There is one point to be taken into con- 
sideration which may weigh more or less 
against the attached garage. This is the 
matter of insurance. In some cases it may 
be found that the arrangement will result 
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A Choi ob: 


Floor Plans 


IMPLIGITY has an attnaction all 
its ow when not carried to the 
point of se¥erity; The little Colo- 
nial type of dwelfing on this page is 

a successful example of the manner in 

which plain lines may be so modified that 

an effect is obtained of dignity combined 
with coziness. 

A decorative feature that performs a 
useful service is the series of trellises for 
climbing roses. The roof-line is relieved 
ot an otherwise characterless appearance 
by the interesting window above the main 
entrance. The French doors on each side 
of the latter suggest sunlight and a cheer- 
ful interior, as well as an abundance of 
fresh air circulating throughout the house, 
while the brick terrace provides for out- 
door comfort in easy-chairs“in pleasa int 
weather. 

Every family has its own ideas of its 
especial needs in floor plans,“ Here are 
practical suggestions for two - different 
interiors, each arrangement ‘including 
five rooms, bath and screen porch. 


in ap increasé of dione on the house of 
ten or more per cént, therefore, the matter 
should be investigated before building 
operations are begun, although it is more 
than likely,that any such increase will be 
very much out-weighed by the saving in 
construction cost and the greater con- 
venience afforded. It is also possible that 
local building restrictions may prohibit 


the adoption of the plan in some cities, 
which point likewise should be looked into 
‘he idea, nevertheless, finds representa- 
tion in many cities throughout the coun- 
try, and is fast becoming extremely popu- 
lar. The question, “Why not keep your 
automobile in your house?” is being an- 
swered everywhere in the affirmative. 
CuarLEes ALMA Byers. 














The charm of this home is its plain lines without and within. 
\ of floor plans are presented, both designed for 





Two different arrangements, 


providing the most convenience for the least cost 
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The Source and Guardian of Quality 





HERE is in the factories of 

this Company a section occu- 
pied entirely by men whose busi- 
ness it is never to be satisfied with 
things as they are. 


These men, constituting the Devel- 
opment Department, are charged 
with the creation and improve- 
ment of Goodyear products, proc- 
esses and factory equipment. 


Out of their devoted labors have 
come not only the present excel- 
lence of the things Goodyear 
builds, but the very machinery by 
which these things are made. 


Not the least of their accomplish- 
ments has been to deliver to the 
public a steadily increasing value in 
these products without proportion- 
ate increase in cost. 


The present remarkable character 
of Goodyear Cord Tires for pas- 
senger cars continually has rein- 
forcement and benefit from this 
source and guardian of quality. 


Nothing’ is withheld that intelli- 
gence, application and experiment 
can supply, in the effort to insure 
that worthiness of product which 
protects our good name. 


The results of such endeavor are 
seen today inthe capacity of Good- 
year Cord Tires to deliver a kind 
of performance unapproached in 
any earlier type of tire. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the 
sincere conservation service behind 
them afford uncommon ssatisfac- 
tion, more people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind. 





Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


GOODPr YEAR 


CORD TIRES 
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The right paint 
for hard wear 


ITCHEN FLOORS, back stairs, cellar steps, etc., are subject 

to the hardest kind of usage. These surfaces, above all, should 
be protected—protected against grinding dirt and penetrating 
moisture. Only the right kind of paint will answer. 

Acme Quality Granite Floor Paint is made especially for these much used 
surfaces. It is made for all inside surfaces to be walked upon. It is cheaper to 
walk on than bare wood. It stands between you and serious loss from warped, 
splintered and decayed floors. Its hard, smooth surface is easy to clean and 
easily kept clean. 

Granite Floor Paint is only one of many saving agents in the Acme Quality 
Line. No matter what surface needs protection, indoors or out, there’s an Acme 
Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or Finish that just fits the purpose. 

For — intimate knowledge of just — should be used for 


each surf face, get our two book. lets * Acme Quality Painting 
Guide”’ and ‘* Home Decorating.’’ Ask your dealer or write us. 


CME QUALI 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. M Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Portland 
Dallas Pittsburgh Fort Worth Topeka 
Birmingham Los Angeles Salt Lake City Lincoln 


Have an “Acme Quality Shelf” 
For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about the house, keep always 
on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish 


for floors, woodwork and furniture; ote Quality White Enamel 
for iron bedstead: k, and similar surfaces, and 


a quart of Acme Quality Fleer Paint of the right color. 

















The House of 


Punishment | 
(Continued from page 37) 


she sified, ‘ ‘my ‘mind can encompas 
both of yours.” 

She moved away, but from the dining. 
room door she looked back. 

“Tm to make the coffee. Lunch 
is on the When you have reached 
a decision, come and tell me over lunch. 
,Thére is no need for unpleasantness or 
‘heroics. But please remember, there is 
nothing to argue or discuss—so far as | 
am concerned.” 

She went, leaving the man and woman 
facing each other. Farrier looked cazed 
and miserable, but Della Mackley’s :nind 
had already begun to work after its own 
particular and accustomed manner. One 
thing was uppermost and very positive in 
Della’s mind. Whatever they did, or at 
whatever cost, they must somehow ten- 
porize and gain time. If they could gain 
time the day could be saved. And Dell 
was most decidedly anxious that it should 
be saved. For though it seemed thar she 
had nothing to lose but possibly some 
thing to gain, according to Della’s view- 
point just now that was not the case. 
She was quite pleasantly in love with 
Farrier, and enjoyed the outings with 
him, still she knew that when Marion had 
taken her share of his small fortune what 
was left would be negligible. Of his earn- 
ing capacity in strange fields she knew 
nothing. She much preferred to be free 
to pursue an affair that was already well 
on its way in Marsh City. Della’s small 
resources were banked there, and she had 
made it a point to constantly consult ina 
gentle, trusting way the banker himself. 
This gentleman, a middle-aged widower, 
was much taken with the pretty, com- 
mercially ignorant widow. Already he 
showed a much more than friendly inter- 
est in her affairs, and Della was very con- 
fident of her abilities where men were 
concerned. To be the wife’of the Marsh 
City banker was an assured good thing. 
Della began to feel actually cheerful. 
She had great faith in what she called her 
luck. She had always been clever at 
wriggling out of her share of things— 
from the time when as a little girl she had 
shuffled out of her turn at the dishwash- 
ing, to the amusement of her elders and 
the very natural disgust of the sisters who 
paid the price of her cuteness. 

So now she took Jack by the arm and 
pulled him in an amiable hopeful business- 
like way to a lounge out of sight of the 
dining-room. There she spoke intently 
and quietly. 

“Jack, the best thing we can do is to 
humor her just now. If we give her time 
to get over her temper, everything can be 
patched up. But if swe oppose her wh ile j 
she is in this rage—” 

But Jack shook his head. “No—she 
isn’t in a temper. Be better if she were.” 

- “Oh, yes, she is, silly boy. All women 
don’t rant and shriek when they’re in tan- 
trums. Just now she’d break up heaven 
and earth, and watch us all die with a 
sat. There’s no reasoning with her at 
all. 
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You may wish for the Stars , 
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RADIVARA 


aos OR KNOWN FOR TONE 
aa °Ghe Universal Ghristmas Wish 


All the stars of opera and concert stage are yours to enjoy 
in this Master Musical Instrument. Its exclusive Sound 
Board re-awakens the perfect tone-quality of the original 
playing or singing. Send for catalog. 


STRADIVARA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
Portland 3 3 3 : Oregon 
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vEW BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


Eare, naturally, very proud of the New 

Briscoe. But all that we could say of it 
has been dwarfed by the country-widechorus 
of approval from the motoring public. 


Style, comfort and mechanical efficiency 
combine to make the New Briscoe an out- 
standing value. Priced moderately, it yet 
Touring Car offers you the maximum of service and 


ea a satisfaction. 

Compartment Roadster A visit to the nearest Briscoe showroom 
will enable you to visualize its superiority 
very readily. 

BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 


Transmission Brake 


This powerful brake gives a positive, effective 
grip, made still more effective by its acting 
through the high-speed propeller shaft instead 
of on the wheels—truly an emergency brake. 




















Jack smiled ruefully. Miserable as he 
was, he could not but observe with what 
almost insolent perversion this woman 
viewed the wrong she had done another, 

“Of course, you know, when it comes to 
reasoning we haven’t really a leg to stand 
on—” he observed. 

“Oh, well—” Della dismissed that as a 

htly mistaken venture in argument. 

he thing is to play softly, and do noth- 
ing rash. Any show of stubbornness or 
temper just now would only mean break- 
ing up three lives. Let her.live upstairs 
if she wants to—and get her sulk out. 
She’ll soon get lonesome. Of course she’|] 
be seeing you all the time. You can ma <e 
it up with her, I can slip gently out of tie 
picture, and there you are. 

Della waved her hands, and smiled and 
dimpled in a way Jack had always thoug \t 
very fetching. But just now he looked t 
her rather thoughtfully. 

“T couldn’t stand any such _arrang:- 
ment as that,” he said bluntly. “Tt—it-— 
Oh, it’s nauseating. That’s all.’ 

“Why? No one will know anythirg 
about it,” argued Della. “Just think a 
minute, and don’t be foolish. Would you 
rather be ruined than inconvenienced for 
a week or so? And besides’”—as near!y 
sarcastic as she ever allowed herself to be 
—“if you’re thinking of her alone, isn’t :t 
better to guard her from just ruining her 
life in a fit of jealous temper?” 

Farrier looked more perplexed. Some- 
thing in Della’s assured and almost con- 
temptuous way of looking at things sur- 
prised and grated on him. However, as- 
sured over and over again by Della that 
it could only be for a week or two at most, 
he allowed himself to be finally talked 
over, privately deciding that he would 
live down town mostly, and sleep on the 
lounge. Whereupon Della arose with 
alacrity, and pulled him to his feet. 

“Well—go and tell her. And then we'll 
have lunch. I want to get back home.” 


|» bro Jack Farrier did the hardest 
thing he had ever done in all his 


| pleasant life. It is safe to wager that he 


atoned on the spot for this particular sin 
when he met the incredulous though quiet 
scorn of Marion’s eyes as he briefly in- 
formed her that they had decided to con- 
form to her dictates. He saw very plainly 
that Marion herself had hardly believed he 
would so belittle his manhood. 

They lunched, and Marion talked 
pleasantly, being aided in this endeavor 
in most cheerful manner by Della. When 
lunch was over, and Della and Jack rose, 
Marion remained sitting. She dismissed 
them with a few quiet words—addressed 


to Della. 


“I shall be ready for you Saturday. 
No—we won’t say Saturday. That 
would spoil your hunting. Be here Fri- 


Bella nodded smilingly, and went to 
get her coat and hat. And because there 
seemed nothing else to do, Jack followed. 

During the next week Marion did the 
work of three women. But before begin- 
ning operations, she went up to Marsh 
City. Jack had spoken frequently of late of 
turning in her old upright piano and get- 
ting her a grand. So Marion took inten- 
tion by the forelock. She went up and 
chose a baby grand herself, and ordered 
it sent down at once. The old piano could 
remain in its usual place downstairs fo: 


Della. 
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00D TIRES 


The Reason— 
More and Better Materials 


‘Down on Cape Cod,” writes a driver who makes 
week-end trips from Boston, “‘there’s a garage 
man who has discovered the secret of mileage. 


“Near his place the other day, when friends and 
myself were hurrying to keep a dinner engage- 
ment—B ANG went one of the tires which had 
come as standard equipment on my car. That 
tire had done only a little better than 5000 miles. 


“Entering the garage, I asked the owner what 
tires he carried. He pulled from the racks four or 
five kinds, and said to me: 


I cater to the summer tourist trade, so 
have to keep on hand all of the better- 
known makes of tires. But I’d rather sell 
Hoods because I use em myself and know 
that they’re in a class by themselves. 


“*That’s my car over there. Four Hoods 

on it, every one of which has gone 

more than 12,000 miles and there’s a lot 

of service left in them yet. And I’m no 

easy driver, I'll say.’ 
“So a Hood it was—and always will be in the 
future. I wouldn’t have delayed that dinner an 
hour for double the price of a tire.” 
Hood Tires will give you high season’s mileage at 
low season’s cost simply because more and better 
materials are used in making them. Get them 
from the dealer who has the Red Man in his win- 
dow and learn for yourself that 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


PENDABLE 
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RADIUM CLOCKS 


RT 


Alarm clocks, with radium treated 
hands and markings that glow in the 
dark. Like a// Gilbert Clocks, de- 
pendable timepieces—built for long 
lives of active service. 


For boudoir, den, bedroom or sick- 
room, Gilbert Radiums are indis- 
pensable. 


Ask for Gilbert Clocks anywhere 


William L. Gilbert Clock Company 


Makers of Good Clocks for over 190 years 
Winsted Dept. S Connecticut 


Then she set about the home problem, 
She requested Jack’s help in moving heavy 
articles. But that was all. She con- 
verted the den into a pleasant bedroom, 
herself carrying down all the drawers out 
of Jack’s chiffonier, allowing him to carry 
down the shell. So with a dressing table 
for Della. The big, oriel windowed bed- 
room upstairs she converted into a most 
pleasant sitting-room, bringing up from 
the downstairs living-room willow chairs 
and cushions, her writing desk and music 
cabinet, and a small table. Into her sew- 
ing room she gathered everything neces- 
sary for the making of a kitchenette. 

When Della, with two suitcases, stepp: d 
out of the hotel bus at noon Friday, 
Marion met her at the door: with a few 
words—not of greeting but of instruction. 

“Everything is ready for you. Fron 
now on this downstairs part of the hou-e 
is your home. I shall have nothing to s: y 
in the management of it, and no pa't 
whatever in your lives. But please unde :- 
stand that Ceapect you to live here. | 
shall not consider paying long visits away 
anywhere as living up to your bargain. [ 
am quite aware that from now on I am 
forfeiting at least a part of my legal ac- 
vantage in the case; but the very peculiai- 
ity of it will spread it that much farther 
should it ever . necessary. Don’t forget 
that.” 

“Oh, I shall stay here,” Della assured 
her, with almost impudent sang-froid 

“The bedroom leads off the dining- 
room,” said Marion quietly. Then she 
went upstairs. 


ELLA took off her street clothes, 

looked her new domicile over, un- 
packed the two suitcases and disposed of 
the contents, and then went into the 
kitchen and made herself some chocolate. 
All that done, she sat down to the piano 
and tried over a couple of the newest and 
latest songs that she had brought down 
with her. 

She was not assuming light-heartedness 
as a pose. She really was perfectly com- 
fortable—not to say amused and diverted 
at the novel turn things had taken. As 
has been said, she had no ethical sense 
whatever. There seemed no present risk 
of discovery or exposure, wherefore it fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that there was 
simply nothing to worry about. She had 
explained to her banker friend that she 
was going to stay a few weeks with her 
intimate chum, Mrs. Farrier; and as the 
banker knew perfectly the social standing 
of the Farriers in Port Ilford, he was 
pleased at this additional evidence of the 
pretty widow’s sound social status. She 
could go up to Marsh City every few days 
on one business or another, which would 
be sufficient to keep alive the promising 
flame of interest. For the rest, she was 
about to live expense free for a week or 
two. Which would mean a new waist or 
shoes—or possibly both. As far as Della 
could see, the whole thing was a pretty 
sood joke—and not on her, either. 

Discovering from the slips on the bill- 
clamp in the kitchen the name and num- 
ber of the family butcher, Della ordered a 
steak. And when dinner time drew near, 
she proceeded to prepare that meal. 
Della belonged to the great order of Fry 
Cooks. Her idea of a dinner was con- 
tained in that process. She fried pota- 
toes, and fried the steak; opened a can of 
' tomatoes, heated them, and broke crackers 
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Save Our State from 
Oriental Ag¢ression 


Japanese 
Population: 


1910 
41,000 


1920 
100,000 


Acreage 
Controlled 
by 
Japanese: 


1909 
83,000 acres 


1920 
458,000 acres 








Keep California White 


RE-ELECT 


Japanese 
birth-rate 
in 18 
agricultural 
counties: 
12.3 per cent 
of all births 


In rural 
Los Angeles 
county: 
33.4 per cent 


In rural 
Sacramento 
county: 
49.7 per cent 


JAMES D. PHELAN 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 
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in them, thereby enacting her idea of 
scalloped tomatoes. And all this, with 
bread and butter and preserve, she set 
triumphantly before the quiet, jaded look- 
ing man who came in and sat down, look- 
ing as if he didn’t particularly care whether 
he ate or not. led Ilford was a com- 
paratively small place, and Farrier was 
well known. * sans was easily 
aroused. Otherwise he would have dined 
at the hotel, or the one good restaurant. 
He had thought it over, and decided it 


| was best not for the present. 


Della perceived that for some reason or 
other Jack was down in the dumps. It 


| was silly, for the whole thing could be 


passed off as a joke. But he would soon 
get over it. To help matters in that direc- 
tion, when dinner was over she sat and 
played the two new songs. 


OR the first week all went exceedingly 

well with Della’s share of the undertak- 
ing. The house, being clean, and in excel- 
lent order to start with, required little or 
no attention. She played the piano, ate 
whatever she wanted when she wanted it, 
and generally revelled in a greater free- 
dom than was possible in the residential 
hotel which for the past year or so had 
been her home in Marsh City. In the 
afternoons she went gaily forth and re- 
newed Port Ilford acquaintanceships, ex- 
plaining with smiling aplomb that she had 
come down to stay a week or so with 
Marion Farrier. As, although both 
women had been friendly for some years, 
Della’s intimate friends had never been 
Marion’s intimates, they were surprised 
without quite knowing why. And San 
on’s intimate friends, when they heard of 
the visit,-were equally surprised—perhaps 
more so. 

“T didn’t think Marion Farrier was— 

ou know—ever intimate enough with 
Mrs. Mackley to have her on a visit for 
weeks,” observed Mrs. Lipcomb, wife of 
the president of the Cannery Association, 
to the hardware merchant’s wife, over 
cards one afternoon. 

“T didn’t, either,” agreed the mer- 
chant’s wife thoughtfully. “But I sup- 
posed, being a widow, and having no set- 
tled home now—you know, after hotel 
life for a while, it’s a treat to stay in a real 
home. And of course, Bob Mackley and 
Jack Farrier were such friends—But still—” 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Lipcomb. And 
neither woman was in doubt for one mo- 
ment as to what was passing in the mind 
of the other. 

None of the women, however, person- 
ally objected to Della. They couldn’t. 
For Della, whether from the easy going 
geniality which was her makeup, or from 
motives of advisability or diplomacy, or 
both, was and always had been just as 
jolly and entertaining to a crowd com- 
posed merely of women as to a mixed 
crowd or to men alone. She employed 
the same tactics in both cases. Although, 
of course, the same process used on differ- 
ent material produced different results. 

Thus the women of Port Ilford who 
composed its social life decided to do the 
ordinary and proper thing by Marion 
Farrier and her guest. Wherefore, during 
the second week of Della’s stay in the 
Farrier home, began the first simple signs 
of possible complications in the new ar- 
rangement. Invitations began to come 
in for afternoons at cards, and so forth. 
Della was pleased. She dearly loved a 


crowd. Even a crowd of women was be 
ter than no crowd at all. So she deligh 
edly accepted the invitation to the fing 
bridge afternoon—it was from one of he 
own intimates—and ran lightly upstaiy 
to fetch Marion down to the phone. 

Marion came, without any comment 
and very pleasantly refused the invitation 

“I’m not-so very well this last week,’ 
she explained calmly, “so I’m taking; 
complete rest. But thanks so much fy 
the invitation.” 

The rather surprised voice at the othe 
end of the line inquired if it might stil 
expect her guest. © 

“Oh, of course,” answered Marion 
coolly. “That will make absolutely no 
difference to Mrs. Mackley.” 

Then, after a few words more of regret 
and adieux, Marion hung up, and without 
a word of comment went quietly back up 
stairs. 

Della made a grimace at her retreating 
figure. She concluded that the fact that 
the would-be hostess was not one of 
Marion’s own intimates accounted for the 
refusal. But it did not. The second inv 
tation was from Mrs. Lipcomb. She 
greeted Della pleasantly, and askec for 

arion. 

“She’s upstairs,” said Della graciously) 
“T’ll call her.” 

“I wanted to ask her to bring you over) 
this afternoon for cards,” explained Mr. 
Lipcomb. 

“Oh, that will be lovely,” cooed Della 
“I shall be delighted to come. Justi 
minute. I’Il call her.” 

Again she skipped gaily up and knocked 
at Marion’s door; and again in uncom 
menting and indifferent silence Marion 
went down and refused the invitation, 
But Mrs. Lipcomb, being an intimate, 
argued the matter further. 

“But Marion—what’s 
Got a headache?” 

“No—o. Just tired.” 

“Well, then—come anyhow, and we'll 
let you just sit round.” 

But Marion stuck to her refusal. “T’ll 
run over some afternoon soon,” she said. 
“When there’s no crowd.” ‘ 

Mrs. Lipcomb was plainly puzzled. 
“Well, I—I suppose Mrs. Mackley will 
come.” fe 

“Oh, yes—no doubt.” F 

And so Mrs. Lipcomb had to be content|” 
for the time being. But that was all.|7 
Because she was quite puzzled. 


HE blithe Della, too, at the end of a 

week of solid refusals, began to have 
some misgivings. She was quite well) 
enough acquainted with the social balance | 
of things to know that her entertainment | 
would not last very long if she could make | 
no return. And as things stood she didn’t § 
see how she could. She dared not invite 
anyone to the house and run the risk of 
having Marion remain upstairs during 
their stay. She had confidently expected 
that Marion, if only for the looks of § 
things, would have felt constrained to ac- § 
company her to social functions given for 7 
their mutual benefit. In which case she 7 
would have been equally constrained to § 
combine forces for the return functions. 
But as it was—Well, as has been said, 
Della began to have misgivings. Mar- 
ion’s “temper” showed no signs of weaken- | 


the matter! 






ing, and if things went on like this, it be- 7 


gan to look as though Della were even- 
tually going to be pretty lonely. 
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You will find constant use during the Fall, and all 
Winter and in the Spring for this Edison Glow Heater 
which attaches to any light socket and instantly. becomes 
a bowl of glowing heat. 


Such a cozy feeling of comfort, anywhere, because the reflector can 
be adjusted to throw the heat beams to any wanted spot—whether 
it’s the bather or Grandma’s cold feet, or the sleeping porch dressing 
room, or a movie ticket office, that demands additional heat. 


Sturdy, too, with weighted base, removable guard wires, and easily 
replaced heating element. 


Very attractive in appearance; easily carried from room to room. 
The Edison dealer is ready to show you about the Glow 
Heater and you would do well to ask him to show you 


some of the other Edison Appliances—Toasters, Perco- 
lators, Irons, Grills, etc. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO 


New York Ontario, California Atlanta 
In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Cow Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 


EDISON 
NEWS NOTES 


There are upward cf 24,000,000 homes in 
the United States, of which about 9,000,000 
are lighted by electricity. 


There are now in the United States 5,543 
lighting companies that provide current for 
12,859 communities. Fourteen hundred 
and eleven of these companies generate elec- 
tricity by hydro-electric plant in whole or in 
part. It is estimated that this use of water 
power saves the nation 20,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. 


As an instance of development, note that 
high-voltage transmission lines convey elec- 
tric light, power and energy from the Sierra 
Mountains to Los Angeles, 250 miles away, 
and to San Francisco, 225 miles away, at a 


pressure of 150,000 volts. 


When you build your house or your architect 
prepares specifications, be sure enough elec- 
trical convenience outlets are provided so you 
can freely use electrical appliances. 


For the convenience of our customers 
we maintain the following 


SERVICE STATIONS 


Boston, 138 Purchase St. 
St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. Portland, 412% Stark St. 
Seattle, Maritime Bldg. Chicago, 157 W. Lake St. 

Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade 

Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. 

New York, | 40-142 Sixth Ave. 

Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 

San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 


Ontario, California 
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And it was here, just as things began to 
look mixed, not to say threatening, that a 
brilliant idea—no, not an idea, a hap- 
pening—came to Della. 

It was at the home of one of Della’s own 
friends. Cards were over, and the gath- 
ering sat about eating sandwiches, cake, 
ice cream, and other slight refreshment. 
During a slight lull in the steady consump- 
tion the wife'of a post office employe 
looked up and spoke to Della. 

“How is Mrs. Farrier?” 

“About the same.” 

“What is it that ails her?” inquired an- 
other curiously. 

And here Della spoke without thought, 
afd out of the depths of her secret irrita- 
tion. “Oh, I don’t know what you'd call 
it. I’m no alienist.” 


DISTINCT and visible shock passed 
round the group. And Della realized 
with an equally distinct shock the kind 
of impression she had unwittingly given. 
And swiftly on comprehension of this 
came malicious glee. Good enough for 
her! Far be it. from Della to correct the 
impression. She sat with a becomingly 
adjusted air of slight wistfulness and 
faintly hinted martyrdom as a dozen pairs 
of startled eyes were fixed on her. Fora 
few minutes no one seemed to find any- 
thing to say. They were all too startled. 
“Do you—aren’t you—is she—?” began 
one at last. 

“Oh, she’s all right if you let her alone,” 
responded Della promptly, not caring to 
invite a more specific questioning. “And 
I do it. She stays upstairs most of the 
time,” she added, with an eye to future 
emergencies. 

“Goodness! That’s too bad,” sympa- 
thized the woman a trifle ambiguously. 

As the women gathered up hats and 
wraps for departure, Della watched them 
stand in little groups of twos and threes to 
discuss in mysterious undertones this 
amazing new thing that had been given 
them. Hastening home, and considering 
this unpremeditated but altogether ad- 
vantageous turn in affairs, she hugged 
herself in glee. Most of her difficulties 
had been swept out of the way at one 
sweep. And the joke of it! It was al- 
most too funny. So altogether good- 
natured and expansive did she feel that 
she decided, on starting her hurried 
preparations for dinner, to celebrate vic- 
tory by treating her star boarder extra 
well. She would give him steak smoth- 
ered in onions. If the onions were cut 
rather thick on account of haste, and 
slightly tipped with black and brown on 
account of the rapid frying process, that 
was too slight.a matter to bother about. 
The steak was smothered. So was Farrier 
when he saw it. 

But he sat down and resignedly waded 
through a portion of the meat, with the 
fried potatoes and canned beans and 
bread and cake that constituted the meal. 
He never saw now the dainty salads, a 
daily portion of which was one of the ar- 
ticles of Marion’s health religion. Nor 
the green second vegetable which was an- 
other. Poor Jack! He had learned many 
things in the last few weeks. He knew 
now that heretofore he had hardly stopped 
to realize the existence, much less the 
value, of some of the most valuable things 
in life. - Order, for instance—heaven’s 
frst and most mighty law. A glance into 
Della’s kitchen was.an amazing revelation. 





Jack had always thought of housekeeping 
as just housekeeping. He had never sup- 
posed there was more than Gné'Kind—the 
orderly kind. But Della’s living processes 
left a muddle behind her as inevitably as 
a steamer leaves a wake. This was natural 
to her, and she neither cared nor tried to 
alter it. For Della had discovered amaz- 
ingly early in life that housekeeping was 
one profession that brought no dividends 
in popularity. Nor any other kind that 
she could discern. Wherefore Della left 
her breakfast dishes standing on the 
table, sat happily down in her wrapper to 
the piano, spent the morning playing over 
and memorizing the popular and senti- 
mental songs that experience had taught 
her to affect; got up and ate lunch off the 
same table, bundled all unpleasant effects 
into the sink, made a careful toilette and 
went forth to reap the fruits of her en- 
deavors. Which were always tangible 
and forthcoming—in applause for the 
present, and further invitations for the 
future. 

She chattered and laughed now as she 
and Jack sat at dinner. She could not 
do much more than make a pretence at 
eating on account of the heavy lunch at 
the end of the afternoon. But she made 
up for all deficiencies in this line with a 
stream of chatter. However, she did not, 
for all the chatter, tell Jack of the tre- 
mendous joke of the afternoon. She had 
discovered what she considered queer 
streaks in this man’s makeup, and having 
discovered them she carefully avoided 
them. For she never wilfully antagonised 
anything if she could help it. 


LL a schoolgirl’s note, passed from 
hand to hand surreptitiously beneath 
the table, round the little seaport town 
went the rumor of Marion’s mental trouble. 
And it varied, according to the resource 
of the imagination handling it, from pro- 
nounced insanity to mild melancholia. 
Sifting down into the lower strata it 
gained in color and variety of detail, but 
ascending in the scale it became refined, 
not to say attenuated. In course of time, 
in mild and apologetic form, it reached 
Mrs. Lipcomb, one of Marion’s friends. 

“IT don’t believe it,” said that lady 
promptly, much shocked at the mere 
idea. ‘Why, of course not. Perfectly 
idiotic. Those things don’t come on over- 


night. She was all right when I last saw 
her.” 

“Well,” responded the bearer of the 
delectable morsel—a_ trifle haughtily. 


“I’m sure I hope there is nothing in it. 
But—it’s true that Mrs. Mackley’s there. 
Indefinitely, it seems. And Mrs. Farrier 


won’t come out. Mrs. Mackley has been , 


going about alone ever since she has been 
there.” 

“Oh, it’s quite possible that Mrs. Far- 
rier is not well,” said Mrs. Lipcomb readi- 
ly. “That might easily be. I must go 
and see her.” 

And so she almost tartly dismissed the 
subject. But she did not dismiss it from 
her mind. She recalled the fact that 
Marion had refused to attend the card 
party that she had given for her guest; 
and though, when she had called up the 
following day to inquire as to her health, 
Marion had assured her that all was well 
and that she was coming over some after- 
noon in the near future, she had not done 
so. Mrs. Lipcomb made up her mind to 
go up to the Farrier residence the very 














A Pipe Smoker 
Seldom Feels 
Bored 


There are times when the best of men 


feel bored. Someone gives you a heaping 
measure of unasked-for advice and, as 2 
wit once feelingly expressed it, ‘Advice 
usually costs nothing—and is worth it’’; 
someone sets out to sell himself to you and 
overdoes it so that you feel he is profiteering 


’ shamelessly; or someone makes a long boring 


story of his hard luck. 

There are times when one feels bored by 
other people; there are times when a man 
feels bored by himself. 

It’s remarkable how seldom a man feels 
bored who has a pipe at hand and a goodly 
supply of tobacco. 

He has a companion for his loneliness; 
a quiet friend for times of weary nerves 
and ears, a friendly old comrade to sit down 
with and think of pleasant things. 

There is something about a pipeful of 
good tobacco which softens one’s judg- 
ments and makes life seem better, 

_ A few puffs, and as that fragrant, sooth- 
ing influence leaves one’s lips small worries 
go and pleasant thoughts arrive. 

All things look bet- 
ter to you, provided 
only you have the 
kind of tobacco that 
perfectly suits you, 

Now, there is a 
kind of tobacco named 
Edgeworth of which 
we would speak to you. 

It may not be 
the pipe tobacco 
perfectly suiting 
your individual 
taste, but ‘on the 
other hand it may. 

A great many 
smokers have writ- 
ten us that it’s pre- 
cisely the tobacco 
they were hunting 
for. 

We should be very glad to have you try 
Edgeworth at our expense. 

Merely send us your name and address 
on a postcard. If you will send also the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go 
for more in case you like Edgeworth, we 
would appreciate that courtesy. 

We. will mail to you samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes and then cut into thin slices. One 
slice rubbed for a moment between the 
hands furnishes an average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed up for you. You pour it straight 
from the little blue can into the bowl of 
your pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely and burn freely 
and evenly to the bottom of the pipe. 

For the free samples which we would 
like you to judge, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
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Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same_ 


price you would pay the jobber. 
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£ Painter Says- 


“The famous debate between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, both 
campaigning for the United States Sena- 
torship from Illinois, made the year 1858 
ever memorable. The Lincoln-Douglas 
debate brought to a focus the varying 
views on sectional questions which the 


Civil War ultimately settled. 


“1858 is a memorable date for 
the painting craft, too. For it 
was then that Berry Brothers 
first began the manufacture of 
those varnish products which 


have since become the world’s standard of 
quality. And my granddad tells me they 
gave the same satisfaction then as now”. 


Berry Brothers made the first Hard Oil 
Finish — now known as LUXEBERRY 
Woop FINISH. And the line developed 
until it includes a varnish for every 
household and industrial use—each the 
best of its kind. Perhaps most famous 
of all is LIQUID GRANITE, which is cov- 
ering floors the world around. It’s 
water-proof, of course; but its durability 
is a marvel to home-builders and home- 
owners. 


By the way, you can re- 
producethe fashionable 
' shades of gray or old 
ivory with LUXEBERRY 
WHITE ENAMEL. 


AAR 


For every varnish need there’s 
a Berry Brothers product. The | |--- 
label is your guaranty of quality. ( i 
RRA OLENA EEE 




































You will be interested 
in our color booklet 
“‘Beautiful Homes.’”’ 
Sent free on request. 














ERRY BROTHER‘ 


World's Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


next day and see for herself what was hap- 
pening. 

She went. Because she sang, and Marion 
frequently played her accompaniments, 
she took up a roll of songs with her. As 
it happened Della, feeling once more 


fort 
ing bout, and so Marion herself came 
down and answered the door. She wel- 
comed her friend cordially; but having 
glanced hastily round the living-room be- 
fore opening the door, she was secretly 
fighting down embarrassment and nerv- 
ousness. For though fondly supposed by 
Della to be in company attire, the room 
loudly proclaimed its changed ownership. 
And for a few moments both women were 
handicapped—and knew it. Then they 
strove valiantly to be natural—and knew 
that, too. Mrs. Lipcomb playfully up- 
braided Marion for neglecting her. 

“T quite thought you’d have been over 
before this, if only to help me try over 
those new songs,” she reproached. “!'s- 
pecially after helping me to choose them.” 

“T meant to,” protested Marion eagerly. 
“T’ve been coming over every day for the 
last week. Did you bring them with you? 
How do you like them?” 

“Well, two of them pretty well. One of 
them very much. Yes—lI’ve brought 
them.” 

“Let’s try them, then,” suggested 
Marion, with almost pathetic eagerness. 

Mrs. Lipcomb did not fail to notice 
that it was all Della Mackley’s music on 
the piano; and that, when she asked to 
hear Marion’s latest solo, Marion had to 
go upstairs for it. But as Marion vouch- 
safed nothing, and plainly did not intend 
to confide anything, Mrs. Lipcomb was 
too well-bred to attempt any probing. 
But she was more puzzled than ever, and 
was full of the matter when her husband 
came home that night. She had already 
indignantly recounted, and discounted, 
the rumor that had reached her the pre- 
ceding day. 

“You know, Jim, there’s something 

wrong,” she concluded. “I know there 
is. 
“Well, perhaps that accounts for it, 
then,” said Mr. Lipcomb thoughtfully. 
“Farrier’s been very down in the mouth 
lately. Several fellows have mentioned 
it to me, and I’ve noticed it myself. 
What do you suppose is the trouble?” 

“T don’t know. I told you what they 
said the other afternoon,” rejoined Mrs. 
Lipcomb. “But Marion seemed _per- 
fectly all right to me. A little bit de- 
pressed, perhaps, but—” 

“Well, doesn’t it begin like that some- 
times?” speculated Mr. Lipcomb. ‘What 
do they call it—melancholy something.” 

“Humph,” Mrs. Lipcomb looked un- 
impressed. “I should think she would be 
depressed. You ought to have seen that 
living-room, Jim. Positively frowsy. 
And Marion’s such a lovely housekeeper. 
I saw her looking about as if embarrassed.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to prevent her 
cleaning it up,” suggested man the prosaic. 

“Oh, well, I suppose that’s what—oh, 
goodness, I don’t know. I can’t think 
what she wants Mrs. Mackley for, though 
—of all women.” 

Mr. Lipcomb laughed, and his wife 
frowned instantly and _portentously. 
Then the subject dropped, and was im- 
mediately dismissed for the time being 





from thé mind of the man. But Mrs. 


pus ff and secure, had already sallied | 
for the usual afternoon’s card play- | 
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Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 
Dealers in Washington 


Montague & McHugh Inc. 
Coleman Shoe Company 
E. N. Guerten 

Wm. Brunswig Co. 
Russel Supply Co. 
Northwestern Imp. Co. 
Emerson Knox Co. 
Barman’s Inc. 

R. R. Grove 

B. & L. Boot Shop 

I. N. McGrath 

Grange Warehouse Co. 
The Emerson Trading Co. 
Leavenworth Merc. Co. 
Esmond & Esmond 

A. H. Dahl & Son 

Van Gundy-Emerson Co. 
Michaelson & Koth 

C. E. Blackwell & Co. 
Harris Dry Goods Co. 

C. S. Stakemiller 

C. H. Olberg 

W. H. Elvins 

Finrow & Co. 
Myers-Shepley Co. 
Northwestern Imp. Co. 
Huntley Merc. Co. 
Seattle Dry Goods Co. 
Lumberman’s Merc. Co. 
Mrs. M. F. Pearl 


Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 


Kemp & Herbert 
McDonald Shoe Co. 
Toppenish Trading Co. 
Barrett Shoe Co. 
Nagle & Surbeck 

M. A. Murray 

David Thompson 
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Tired Feet 
Cause Wrinkles 


Aching, tired feet sap your energy, causing weariness, loss 
of temper . . . . .. wrinkles. 


Dr édison Cashion Shoe 


““The Easiest Shoe for Women”’ 


Gives extraordinary foot comfort when walking or standing. 
This popular shoe contains an innersole of live, wool felt which 
excludes dampness and eliminates jar. The cushion conforms 
with the sole of the foot, permits free blood circulation and 
protects sensitive foot nerves. 


If you do much walking or standing, put your weary, tired 
feet in these restful, comfortable, stylish Dr. Edison Cushion 
Shoes. The graceful arch, modish lines and excellent finish are 
exceptional for comfort shoes. 


Dr. Edison Dealers in Washington 
are named here. 


If you live elsewhere, write us for name of dealer near you 
and our latest Style Book. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 


Makers of “Style Shoes of Quality’? for Women 
54 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE CARTER'S INK CO- 
BOSTON MONTREAL 











SIGNATURE 
represents you 


Write it with 














Lipcomb turned it over for at least an- 
other hour, weighing pros and cons, and 
scanning the enigma from every angle. 
And then finally she gave it up, more puz- 
zled than ever. 

Seeing that men, in spite of a pleasant 
myth to the contrary, are fully as fond of 
excitement as women, Mr. Lipcomb, the 
next morning gravely and impressively 
informed a colleague as to the inner sig- 
nificance of the change in Jack Farrier’s 
pleasant personality. Said colleague did 
the same for his chief confidant, who in 
turn passed it on to the next in line. And 
so on ad infinitum. And Farrier was the 
recipient of a great deal of secret com- 
miseration, which manifested in a certain 
consideration of manner, and a disposi- 
tion to heap favors on him. A state of 
affairs which in his own perturbation of 
spirit he hardly noticed to. begin with, 
and could not, of course, have accounted 


| for if he had. 


MEANWHILE Marion, all unwitting 
that she was the center of a storm 
of debate and interested speculation, was 
trying to make some kind of a life for her- 
self out of the circumstances she had in 
some measure arranged. It seemed so 
strange and terrible to wake in the morn- 
ing and not to be able to care whethet she 
got up or not. She made ‘herself’ get up 
at a stated hour, and made herself groom 
and keep her handsome person in its‘usual 
polished and wholesome trim. - But a 
heavy heart goes slowly, and she faced 
life much as a prisoner facing penal servi- 
tude might do. Her bitterness and deter- 
mination had not abated; but she dared 
not look forward. 

A well known piano professor came 
down to Marsh City one day each week 
from a neighboring metropolis, and Mar- 
ion was one of his pupils. That took one 
of the seven long days of each week. And 
then she spent many hours of each day 
practising on the work he gave her. One 
afternoon each two weeks the Port Ilford 
music club met, and—to the secret sur- 
prise of the members—Marion appeared 
regularly as usual. She was official club 
accompanist, and they were very glad she 
came on that account. But quite apart 
from that, the women outdid themselves 
making much of her. Marion, quite quick 
enough to notice the added cordiality, 
wondered somewhat. And of course, did 
not come within a hundred 1iles of guess- 
ing the truth. 

Marion watched Jack go and come 
morning and night. She noted that the 
happy, swinging stride was gone, and 
that he looked like a man who did not 
care whether he came home or not. She 
noticed, too, that he never came home to 
lunch; and that on Saturdays he took his 
gun and Sport and went off gravely alone. 
And she smiled. But there was no satis- 
faction in her smile. She saw very clearly 
that the only person getting any comfort 
out of things at present was Della, who 
drove her crazy each morning with the 
popular music drill, and departed each 
afternoon, leaving her in peace. 

The household arrangements worked 
simply enough. Marion would come 
déwn and telephone her orders, and Della 
placed the goods when delivered on the 
bottom of the staircase. The same with 
laundry. Marion placed the filled bag at 
the foot of the stairs early Monday morn- 
ing, and Della returned to the same spot 
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UY “Hanes” winter underwear for 

men on the strict business basis 
of the most unusual quality, comfort 
and service ever sold at the price! 
Buy “Hanes” with your eyes shut, or 
over the phone—buy it without in- 
spection, if need be, because 


Every garment bearing the “Hanes” 
national nameplate returns in wear 
and in absolute satisfaction far more 
than you pay for it—more than you 
ever got out of an undergarment! 
Our guarantee is your safeguard— 
it proves our faith in “Hanes”! 


Trade 





ELASTIC KNIP 


UNDERWEAR 


Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 


‘s—]_ JANES” underwear is made in heavy 
weight and medium weight Union Suits 
and heavy weight Shirts and Drawers. 
(Illustrated in this advertisement.) The 
new medium weight Union Suit, carrying 
the yellow label, has been added to, meet 
the demand of indoor men. It is made of 
full combed yarn and silk trimmed. 


“Hanes” Union Suits have a snug fitting 
tailored collarette and elastic knit arm and 
leg cuffs that will not gap; closed crotch 
that stays closed; flat, unbreakable seams; 
an extra gusset assures unusual comfort 
across the thighs; buttonholes last the life 
of the garment; pearl buttons are sewed 
on to stay! 

Shirts have the snug fitting elastic knit 
collarette. Drawers have a wide, easy fit- 
ting, 3-button sateen waist band that adds 
so much to the wearer’s comfort. 


Buy “Hanes” Union Suits for boys 


if you seek more warmth and more wear than you 
ever bought before. This extra-value underwear 
duplicates the men’s Union Suits in all important 
features with added fleeciness that appeals so much 
to the boys—and to mothers! 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 
ears. Two to four year old sizes have drop seat. 
our desirable colors. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Warning to the trade: 


Any garment offered as ‘‘Hanes” is a sub- ' 
stitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. Wh Luananer= You, Ol 


“HANES”—the national nameplate 
on underwear is an unfailing guide 
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The 
Final 
Touch 


Have a complexion that stands the most critical gaze 
—a skin radiantly beautiful in sunlight or under the glare 
of bright, artificial light. Win the admiration that only a 
complexion which bespeaks the bloom of youth can gain, 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


Its final touch imparts to the most lovely natural complexion an 
added subtle charm and gives even rough skins a velvety smoothness 
that challenges close inspection. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the 
Exquisite New CARMEN BRU- 
NETTE Shade—50 Cents Every- 
where. 


° de 
Trial Offer 22° 227 shade 
nette has proved so popular we 
know you would like to try it. So 
send 12 cents to cover postage and 
packing and we will send you a 
purse size box with two or three 
weeks’ supply. Orwe’ll send any 
other shade preferred. 


Stafford-Miller Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 














the bundle of finished laundry. Beyond 
a chance word or two of instruction or ex- 
planation once in a while, there was no 
intercourse between the two’women. 

It was all very orderly, very lifeless, 
very dreadful. And Marion herself some- 
times wondered how it would all end. 
She did not attempt even to guess. Hut 
she realized the simple and yet surprising 
fact that it is comparatively easy to start 
a thing, but that the end thereof is gener- 
ally contained in the thing itself and not 
at all in the desires and plans of the start- 
ing agent. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





Mr. Blivens’ 
Day of Fate 


(Continued from page 23) 


the stranger had looked and I told him 
well as I could. Next day he brought nie 
home, and mother was waitin’ ard 
watchin’ under the tree in the medde-, 
with her sewin’. We told what had hap- 
pened and Stonecutter come uptown and 
we never saw him any more. But today’s 
Wednesday, and I’m watchin’ for him to 
come with the sack on his shoulder. 


“FP TTHAT is all,” said Judge Clay, and his 


witness returned to the front step. 

Mr. Blivens, who had not listened to the 
testimony was sta1ing out the window. 

He heard the slatting of tents, the mur- 
mur of caravan; the dervish ot dust danced 
on the corner. 

“The boy’s testimony,” Judge Clay 
was saying, “only leads up to the point of 
interest to me. Now, Blivens, it 1s likely 
that the Stonecutter saw you after leaving 
William Miles and his mother. Tell me 
what was said; you will not refuse me.” 
He was convinced that a clear statement 
from Blivens would exonerate him. 

Mr. Blivens complied listlessly. ‘The 
widow Miles, that boy’s mother, came to 
me as soon as the Stonecutter had left her, 
on the day he brought Bill home. She de- 
clared that a man named Graney, the 
stranger in the story, had persecuted and 
blackmailed old Carter for what was more 
a debt than a theft—the two men had 
been partners in a general store one time 
or another down in Arkansas—the Stone- 
cutter didn’t know all this, but he was now 
on his way to locate the varmint and kill 
him and she wanted me to put a stop to 
1 

“How did the widow Miles know so 
much?” 

“She was the daughter of this black- 
mailer—knew the whole story. Graney, 
her father, had in fact been in Barlow the 
very day of old Carter’s death, and 
dropped in to give her a round of abuse. 

“Tyrant he must be; used to knock her 
about at home till she took her baby and 
ran away for their lives. That was ten 
years ago. She wasn’t worried about him 
so much as about the Stonecutter. I saw 
him outside after she’d gone, and quoted 
the commandment to him. 

“He answered me, “That man called Pa 
a thief before the boy; of course I don’t 
believe it, but he must have been after 
the old man before and made him believe 
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The Symbol of Merit 

| In ancient Assyria stone jars marked with certain seals were known to 
contain wine of the finest quality. In modern times articles stamped 
with certain trade-marks are recognized as supreme in their field. 
The Bosch trade-mark is a notable symbol of merit—a mark which 
for more than a score of years has designated supreme quality, and 
proved this meaning to more than four million users of Bosch High 
Tension Magneto Ignition. ‘Throughout the world it designates 
America’s Supreme Ignition System—the highest of manufacturing 
ideals, zealously guarded and scrupulously maintained. To seek this 
mephisto “AB” trade-mark, to find it and to make use of the auto- 
motive electrical products it identifies, is to be positively satisfied. 


BOSCH 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSZf7 SHAPE 


$722 $8.00 $900 8 310-00 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
YOU GAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


ae apectemnre 
| shoes in the 
ey are | 






Mi 
LO —— 


mA 


world. 


$45055.0055.50 


Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled .shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 






W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 118 Spark Street, 


that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Illustrating, Pastel 
Crayon Portraits and Fash- 
fons. By Mail or Local 
Classes. Write forterms and 
List of successful students. 
Associated Art Studios 
118Flatiron Bldg., New York 


BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 





15 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
B Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c 

m\ Service, Guatemala, i Only . 
Finest Approval Sheets 50% to 607. AGENTS 
We Buy Stamps. 


China, etc. 


; 


7] WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists’ Free. 
Established 25 yrs. 


Hussman Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


Dept. 72, 











ABLACH 


FACE PowpeR 


Those to the manor born sense the quality appeal 
of Lablache—the powder supreme. Like old 
friends, it wears best and is closely clinging. A 
dainty toilet requisite for dainty 
women who really care 
for their complexions. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream 75c. 
a box of druggists or bye 
mail. Overtwo million 
boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. fora 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumeries, 
Dept. 124 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammationofthe eyes and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto: 



















































it. Why, he wouldn’t read the Bible be. 
cause he thought he was'too wicked. Now, 
maybe, he’s damned—’ ' 

“T explained that all the blackmaiilers 
couldn’t keep the old fellow out 0’ heaven, 
but he was deaf to that.. Then 1 up and 
told him what a fuss that good woman 


had made over his going, and he thought | 


again. ‘I’ll give him a show,’ he said. 
That was as much as his mountain creed 
of an eye for an eye could concede.” 

“Which means they'll shoot it out,” 
said Clay. ‘Why didn’t you explain the 
relationship between this woman and 
Graney?” 

“He might a-hated her for that. On 
the other hand, though a mountain-bred 
woman, she wouldn’t marry a man who 
killed her father. She’s up against it, 
that'sia fact.” 

Judge Clay acquitted his friend joy- 


ously. “You counselled this man as a law ff 


loving citizen and a Christian” he said. 

“T was an ass kicking at Fate. If it was 
so written that the Stonecutter should 
kill—who am I to interfere?” 


Wampum and Judge Clay took counsel | 


in low tones. “It is senile dementia; vou 


were right,” conceded the latter chari- [ 


tably. “Blivens is older than I—” he 
counted with satsifaction; five years. It 
was a safe margin. 

But Wampum, who was even older than 


Blivens, now proceeded to amend his | 
“Tt is a sort of moral © 
disintegration as well,” he said resentfully. © 


former diagnosis. 


“It began when he was about your own 
055 
age, sir. 


They were conversing, indeed, but § 


glancing aside from each other uneasily. 
In vain they braced themselves and re- 
newed the discussion several times; the 
fixed and awful mood of Blivens was 


preying upon them. “The Stonecutter is J 


y this time over the state line,” said 
Clay. 


“The red-handed villain is a cowering 


fugitive in the canebrakes,” agreed Wam- 
They glanced round again; the [ 


pum. 
Arab had just risen to shake hands and 


offer the dates which he had saved by ’ 


judicious munching under Blivens’ own 
eyes. 

A mighty man was the Stonecutter; 
blond and bearded, with a starry white 
dust upon him, as becomes a miller who 
has ground whole quarries into flour. He 
nodded to Mr. Blivens, abashed by the 
sight of the covered pail in the window. 
Now a boy may buy candy with pro- 
priety; even if he be half grown people will 
find excuses for him. But for one who has 
grown to be almost a man and a half! The 
road-mender blushed, but he had the 
craft of all things who range woods, or dig 
among rocks. 

“Why, the dates are gone, Willyam,” 
he said, defiant of Blivens’ scrutiny. 
“What'd you like now?” 

“Gum drops, Stonecutter.” So a huge 
quantity was purchased for half a dollar. 

Blivens gave the man a contemptuous 
passing thought. . “I’d be ashamed to use 
the boy as a stool-pigeon.” Only an ogre 
he was well aware could eat halt a dollar’s 
worth without gumming himself ‘up for 
life; however, the Stonecutter presented 
the bagful to Bill with a disinterested air. 
Then they squatted on the doorstep, tal k- 
ing and licking a mouthful of delicious red 
and green particles. 

These two were at heart abandoned, 
wayfaring persons, and gossiped after the 
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carefully flushing out a// dirt. Anexclusive, springless 
mechanism effects this dual action (#), so quietly 
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mannez of creatures in a thicket who keep 
looking away after a muttered sound as if 
when all is told which can be told, it does 
not much matter. For the past has al- 
ready taken care of itself, and Fate and 
danger are ever in the thicket with them. 
Blivens was instinctively felt to be one 
with themselves though he had given no 


| sign of interest in the returned traveler. 


Clay and Wampun, well aware that the 
son of the mountains would not quit the 
trail until his enemy had been killed, were 
amazed at his hardihood in coming back 
to thrust his head into the hangman’s 
noose. The judge glowered and _ his 
crony’s visage quivered like a weazel’s 


| with curiosity, but they were honor bound 


not to use the evidence just heard in lead 


_ ing the Stonecutter to convict himself. 





“Better tell these suspicious friends jus: 
what happened on your journey,” advisec 
Blivens; “I warn you that w hat jyou dc 
not tell will be used against you.’ 

The two on the steps looked at hin 
steadfastly and came into the store. 

“Then I’d better tell it all,” said th« 
Stonecutter, considerably puzzled. He 
stood against the outer light like the giant 
silhouette of the sunsteeds’ driver on th« 
morning sky. 

“T started down into the mountains ti 
settle a feud which had been hangin’ fire 
between my family and a man named 
Graney—I found his name in a letter 
written to Pa, who died last week.” The 
accused’s hair and beard were a golden 
aura; his eyes a dazzle of violet light. “J 
traveled about seventy-five miles over 
roads which never had been mended, so it 
took me nearly two days. I had a bit of 
fever, I reckon, like a man huntin’. The 
flints on the hills threw out sparks. White 
hot they were and the sun a blast o’ light- 
nin’. | swum the river twice and I remem- 
ber the moon over the edge of the sky like 
a pine torch. By a horseshoers’ shop and 
a store and a cabin I traveled, gettin’ 


| word of a man who’d drove two black 


horses to a wagon past ’em: it was Graney, 
so [ kept after all night. Then there was 
the sun again and the flints strikin’ back 
fire till I got to thinkin’ they were millions 
0’ fierce little eves watchin’ me. Once | 


| came to a crossroads and a three-house 


town, and asked where a man named 
Graney lived, and somebody tol: me so I 
went on till the mountains turned red and 
marched round me. 

“Nobody was to be met down in this 
country except a man who sat by the trail 
in the grit under a pine bush, and he had a 


| demijohn in front o’ him anda smell 0 


| moonshine whiskey. 


instead 0’ 


But 


| drinkin’ out o’ the demi‘ohn he’d lay his 


ear to it and then he’d laugh fit to kill. 
“Come hére, you flint-heel and listen to 
this,” he called, but I was huntin’ and 
asked where was Graney’s place. “Over 
the second ridge,” he said, so I passed on 
over and down into the creek valley farm 
o” the man I’d come all that w ay to fight. 
But there was nobody or nothin’ there ex- 
cept a black horse with some harness 
hangin’ to him and too wild to catch, and 
doors and windows were nailed up, and I 
stood out in the sun thinkin’ with the 
mountains lookin’ on, only now they were 
black instead o’ red. 

“T remembered the man sprawlin’ under 
the scrub pine and callin’ me to listen to 
his demijohn, and went back. It was 
hotter than Jehosophat there, with the 
sun straight up above us no bigger 
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than a half dollar and a million white- 
hot eyes winkin’ from the flints. And the 
man’s eyes were burnin’ even through h's 
eyelids, and he sat with his back against 
the pine, winkin’-drunk. ‘Listen to that,’ 
he said but I asked what about this Graney 
who had his house nailed up. 

“ ‘Dead,’ said the qoeets ‘dead as 
a fool old Graney is.’ d I got out 
o’ him that the black Need had run 
away and smashed him on his way 
home from Barlow. ‘Where’s his body?’ 
I asked, and he answered that a farmer 
had taken it into his wagon to town 
thirty miles down the trail where his son 
lived. ‘He’s in hell by now,’ the drunk- 
ard said, ‘listen to him!’ and I put my ear 
down to the big wickered bottle which 
was set out under the sun in the hottest 
little pit among the flints. And through 
it right up out o’ the earth came the 
screamin’ o’ Satan’s tormented things. 
Faint and deep down, and wild and shrill 
too; | could feel the hair on my neck 
brist!in’ icy cold and the air smelled and 
tasted like blood. It made me sick. 

“So,” concluded the Stonecutter, sc | 
broke the demijohn against a rock and 
started home right there.” 


: \E prolonged silence which followed 

‘as broken by the boy. “Mother said 
she’d want to see you, maybe—” The 
Stonecutter winced; she had been sad and 
angry the last time they met. But the 
two took dumb council as creatures in a 
thicket, the mountaineer standing the 
while in his tracks without cross-exam- 
ination from Judge Clay and his asso- 
ciate justices. Then asking Mr. Blivens 
to fill a sack with provisions he shouldered 
it and the two went out. 

The dust-devil spread its skirts and 
blew up and down the streets. The day 
had waned and a depressing murmur as of 
the primeval world at dusk, was heard by 
Blivens. 

A huge black Nubian in a fez with a 
tassel, and a scarlet mantle sauntered 
past the window! Blivens rubbed his 
eyes and hurriedly tore off the wrapper of 
the Stage Line City Beacon which he had 
carried all this time. Judge Clay was 
commenting upon the coincidence of 
Graney’s death with the Stonecutter’s 
murder madness, when Blivens handed 
him the paper. ‘A sound cosmopolitan 
weekly, sir,” he said, “which I commend 
to your attention.” 

He rubbed his hands, and his eyes, 
dre: my and mild as a lotus eater’ s, were 
fixed on General Wampum as if staring at 
vacancy. The General snarled irritably. 

“You have been sneering at Fate, 
Brownlow Clay,” said Blivens, “yet I 
tell you that even if the Stonecutter had 
killed Graney; even if, in spite of his state- 
ment to the contrary, he has killed him— 
you will declare him not guilty!” 

Clay, reading the Beacon, did not reply. 

“What—you do not throw that allega- 
tion back in Blivens’ teeth?” demanded 
Wampum. Still Judge Clay was silent. 

Now Blivens having just observed the 
widow Miles, William’s mother, crossing 
the street, was not surprised by her en- 
trance into the store. She was a mountain 
woman, a little stooped with drudgery, 
but her hair was thick and brown and soft, 
her prettiness not quite faded. She spoke 
timidly and Blivens answered, “If you 
have come to learn something of our 
Stonecutter’s actions, ma’am, do not let 
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“I want you to see my Kitchen eguipped with 
Universal Aluminum Ware 


ITH UNIVERSAL Aluminum 

Ware gleaming from shelf and 
cabinet—no wonder the modern house- 
wife takes pride in the ‘‘workroom” 
of her home. 


For the beauty of UNIVERSAL 
Aluminum Ware is merely an index 
to its intrinsic worth. It shines like 
silver—wears like steel. It cannot 
rust, absorb odors of cooking, dent 
easily nor crack. Above all it is sani- 
tary—thoroughly clean and easily 
cleaned. 


UNIVERSAL utensils are seamless. 
There are no cracks to collect grease 
and grime—no sharp corners to scrape 
and scrub. All corners and walls are 
rounded; easy to wash, wipe and dry. 


Don’t let your old, begrimed pots 
and pans stand in the way of some- 
thing better. 


Universalize your Kitchen—lighten 
your work and brighten your kitchen 
hours by using lustrous, easy-to-clean 
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your courage fail. I do not doubt he has 
told you the story he told us—of your 
father’s death by runaway horses?” 
“Yes, sir.” She stood before the old 
men with hands tightly folded, unembar- 
rassed by her tears; surely these three had 
seen enough of the world to be used to 
troubled people. “I want to believe him, 
| gentlemen, because he’s good to William, 
and I like him very much. But this mom. 
| ing I got a letter from an old friend in 

Stage Line City and she said my father 
| was found dead sittin’ under a tree by the 
| old Wilderness trail; that was all—just 
| found dead with a broken demijohr_ by 
him and that I was heir to his farm. You 
don’t think, do you, Mr. Blivens, that 
Mr. Carter killed him!” 

“By the Shade of Sherman, but he did!” 
said Wampum, starting up, “and the 
Stonecutter has cooked up the maddest 
alibi—” he was dumfounded by such 
hardihood. ‘“‘Hold, madam, I have it— 
the Stonecutter has urged you to marry 
As a berry set, for preserves, sliced oranges— endless is the him at once, and leave here! He would 
variety of uses to which this handsome service may be put hurry with you out of this country bef ‘ore 
| the law overtakes him.” The woman’s 


ared silence gave asse 
Glassware that tells your | “wise io vas wt 
dreaming with the lotus. “There is one 


refinement of taste man, an awful avenger in these mountains, f 


Mrs. Miles, who never yet relented toward § 
Dignified in design, sparkling in In constant use it is as practical as a man who spilled human blood unlaw- 
clearness, charming in effect, the beautiful, for many pieces are of a so sc rth neers Judge Brown- 
new patterns of Heisey glassware substantial style not easily broken. Th _ a pees seem bie 
give the table an added note of in- _ All patterns may be duplicated at ww aa . somdltag= eared arr wale 
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faction. Any hostess may be proud supply you direct if your dealer the hills. The bowing, venerable figure 
tolet herguestsfindinitsbrilliance  refusestodoso. A.H.HeiseyCo., terrified her. 
the true reflection of her taste. Dept. 94, Newark, Ohio. | “Judge Clay has without doubt recon- 
structed in his own mind the meeting of 


(SSS na) Stonecutter with your father,” said Bliv- 
| ens; “he has the facts, the vision of a great 


jurist—let him declare the suspect inno- 
cent or guilty.” 


“He will never be brought to trial! In 
court and out of court, I pronounce him, 
not guilty,” said Judge Clay, and with 
hands clasped behind him lapsed into a 
mood of introspection almost as profound 
as catalepsy, his eyes glittering like those 
of a corpse. 

“You hear; it is settled,” said Blivens 
to Mrs. Miles. 

The mountain woman felt as if the 
ad ‘CH R THE TA BLE Deity had judged. After a moment of 
awe, of thankfulness, she said good-by 
timidly and was gone. 


eral Wampum, awfully. 
ESP ave oney Ce eaeeeceemaeill “He did!” Judge Clay answered auto- 

The only difference matically with rigid lips. 
‘Dalibecately-he trailed the victim 

between the work “3 ——— that end.” 
. “True—all true!” 

of the professional . “And yet you pronounce him not guilty.” 
unse dyer, and dyeing at od | pronounce him not guilty. Read, 


General,” said Clay with a sigh which 


home with Sunset : seemed to restore him to a mild and 
ap | VCS —is the money —& — animation, “what the Beacon 


























‘And Wampum read the paragraph an- 
Sunset — 7m. nouncing the death of W. T. Graney, a 


Most of the better stores farmer, with the horrid detail which Mrs. 
pcan = for Mile’s friend had spared her in writing. 
tte gga 2 He had been bitten by a giant tarantula 
RARE (f/ PIPRR aE ed while resting under a pine tree by the old 
and we will mail a cake £8 | Wilderness trail. A broken demijohn had 
postpaid. been found beside him; the tarantula was 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE sprawled upon his breast. 

-— CORPORATION, Dept. U. “Evidently Graney on his return from 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. Toronto, Can. Barlow visited a still in the neighborhood 
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without stopping to open his house. He 
must have drank and spilled what whiskey 
was in the demijohn.” Judge Clay was 
reconstructing the scene abstractedly. 
“T reason that the big bottle was lying on 
its side and Graney saw the tarantula 
craw! in; then he up-ended the bottle and 
set it out in the little sun-hell among the 


fints. A tarantula tormented so, they 
say, has the ghastly screech of the 
damoed. That’s what the Stonecutter 
hearc; in his disgust or delirium he broke 
the «& -mijohn—and so liberated that en- 
gine .{ horror against the very man he had 
come to kill, and who, tearing pursuit, had 
just “old the fantastic story of his own | 
deat by a runaway.” | 


Blivens nodded; 


tate his death, trailed him, slew him. It 
is al there; every element of murder in 

the st degree. Yet as I said, you were 
bourd to declare him innocent. Such is 

a T feel keenly on these things to- 
ay. 

Ts vanquished two looked at each 
othe: remotely; they listened. ° The 
shad »w thickened in the store, silent as 
the :uins of Karnak, and they too heard 
fain. y the murmur of primeval Nile. 
“Wi it is to be will be,” they admitted. 
But Blivens did not gloat over them. In 


fact he began to recall with alarm the 
!e of the Nubian in the scarlet man- 


epi: 

tle. For just then a towering misshapen 
crea' ure ambled past the door in the twi- 
light; another, followed by a gray, living 
bulk —not only the murmurs but the 
scents of the mysterious East drifted in. 


Wi llyam appeared a moment in the 
doorway to announce excitedly that the 
circus had come. 

The railroad yard where circuses un- 
loaded was to the rear of the Blivens’ 
store and the caravans were driven past 
it to the lot up the street. Could that 
primeval murmur, that atmosphere of 
the mysterious East, the dust devil, Bed- 
ouins—Fate herself have come to town 
with a— 

Like the gladiator he was, Blivens 
braced himself for the assault; the chin- 
whisker bristled, the gray eye glittered 
dangerously. 

‘Ah-h” snarled the associate justices, 
turning on him as the elephant trundled 
by. The argument which was to shake 
the grocery store to its center, was on 


forever. 
Fe et 


A Discussion of One of 
Our Weaknesses 


By Wilbur Hall 


EEMS to me I read somewhere once 

w, that there are certain words stage 
bh comedians depend on confidently 
to “get a laugh.” For instance, 

yo. can mention the apple pie that mother 
us:\1 to make, and it brings a sob to the 
throat. You can speak feelingly of the 
punpkin pie of Thanksgiving and take 
yo © audience back in memories to the 
das in Maine or Michigan when you 
We e all “so happy and so pore.’ 
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See These Results 


Learn what clean teeth mean 


All statements approved by authorities 


See the results of the new way of teeth 
cleaning. They are quick and decisive. 
You will know at once that they mean a 
lifetime of cleaner, safer teeth. 

Millions of people employ it. And the 
glistening teeth seen everywhere show 
what it means. See what it means to you. 


A film combatant 


Most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film—to that viscous coat you feel. Film 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

The ordinary tocth paste does not end 
film. So the film remains—much of it— 
and may do a ceaseless damage. Nearly 


| all people suffer from it, more or less. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So, despite the tooth brush, all these trou- 
bles have been constantly increasing: 


New methods now 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found new ways to fight film. All have 
been proved by many clinical tests. They 
are so efficient that leading dentists every- 
where advise them. 

These methods are combined now in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. This is the 
tooth paste we urge you to try. 


Watch the new effects 


The use of Pepsodent at once reveals 
many new effects. 
One ingredient is pepsin. One multiplies 


| the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 


starch deposits that cling. One multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
mouth acids. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps the teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily cling. 

Pepsodent is the new-day tooth paste, 


Pepsaodéent 


The New- Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant combined 
with two other modern requisites. Now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists in large 
tubes. 








complying with all modern requirements. 
It does what never before was done. You 
should learn its benefits at once. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
Watch the teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

Every one in your family needs Pepso- 
dent daily, and a week will prove this to 
you. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free “* 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 879, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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VER since the “Cord” became standard 
: endurance equipment, Lee has built into 






this item of its manufacture all the sturdy, 





mile-giving qualities a cord tire can represent. 






Like all other tires of Lee manufacture, 
the Lee Cord is built amply oversize. Its 
thick, tough, black rubber tread with its 


effective non-skid pattern makes this great 







tire the one most frequently specified by 






motorists who base their purchases upon 





satisfaction. 






And this satisfaction, as in all Lee Tires, 





is guaranteed. You actually receive every 





mile of service your money is entitled to 






purchase. 





Any Lee dealer—and there are. Lee rep- 





LEE tires resentatives everywhere—will fit your car 
smile 
at miles 





with the Lee tires best calculated to give you 





greatest satisfaction. 








Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West-55* Street 
NEW YORK CITY - 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA; 













| you want to bring the house down with a 

| roar of laughter you lean out over the 
footlights and AY ccdbauce fos whisper— 
“Custard pie!” It will be a riot! 

It’s the same thing with galoshes; 
with mothers-in-law; with “damn”; with 
fat people; and more or less the same, 
nowadays, with the confidential mention 
of your wife. Also with feet. 

p swelhiara with feet. I don’t know 
why this is. We all have *em—some moire, 
some less. Usually more. But feet «re 
useful things. To my way of thinking 
they are often beautiful things. That :s, 
before the shoe man gets at them aid 
hands them on to the corn doctor. Ta<e 
the average foot of the average boy or 
girl of fifteen—the kind of boy or girl w 10 
hasn’t been to dancing school yet arid 
doesn’t know the difference between a pie 
fork and a salad fork. In short, a simp, 








unspoiled child. Beautiful feet. And y:t 
the Charley Chaplins and the Sis Hop- 
kins’s of the screen and the stage and the 
Tom Massons of the funny papers make 11s 
howl with mirth over a mere reference :o 
our Number Elevens. 

They’ve combined to make us asham:d 
of feet. We don’t mention them in poli-e 
society any more. The only place n 
which reference is made to them is in te 
advertising columns. “Try Duz-it. Re- 
moves corns!” “One application of N»- 
Bun makes life a long sweet dream!” 


I EXPECT that there is so much comec y 
in feet because therein lies another of our 
secret weaknesses. We love to laugh :it 
the fellow who has a weakness—one of otir 
pet ones—and who is exposed. And :o 
we, who have been shuffling round and 
shifting our position all evening because 
our feet hurt in our too-tight shoes, roar 
with mirth when the comedian speaks of 
feet. Especially if they are hisown. That 
seems funny to us—that a man should 
stand up and mention the fact that he 


| has feet and that they hurt him, or won’t 








track, or don’t fit his shoes, or whatever. 
Personally we keep ’em dark. 

Why? Well, partly because, in the 
early Christian era, we gave money to 
send missionaries to China to save the 
feet of the poor heathen women, and then 


| went straight down to the nearest bootery 


on the Appian Way and let the smooth 
Claudius there sell us a pair of sandals 
two sizes small. We had heard somewhere 
that Apollo and Venus both had small feet 
—that it was a sign of caste. And we were 
going to have caste if it took a leg. So it 
often did take a leg. I know a nice, sen- 
sible, good-looking young lady, with a 
kind heart and a merry way, who was 
human enough to want small feet. But 
she hadn’t started with small ones. So, 
with a shoe horn and the aid and abet- 
ment of soft words from the shoe clerk, 
she set out to acquire them. Isn’t art 
wonderful? She acquired them. Her 
feet were the envy of all her set—and after 
she went to a dance at night she took her 
meals in bed the next day. Everybody 
spoke about her high instep and her tiny 
shoes—because nobody ever saw her in 
her carpet-slippers at home, nor knew of 


| the tears of mortal anguish she suffered 


when she took off her badges of breedin:; 


| and servitude. At the end of five years 


she almost got a rich husband. But befor= 
they could proclaim the banns she was 
indisposed. That was what it was called 
in those days. What it meant was that 
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she was at home with her feet disposed on 
a cushioned chair, and so painful that she 
couldn’t bear the weight of a silk hand- 
kerchief over them. The surgeon did the 
best he could for her. He cut off her two 
big toes. Her beauty was gone. Her 
spirit was broken. She was never the 
same again. She is crippled for life. 

I knew another woman who had the 
feet God gave her but wasn’t satisfied. 
Small shoes gave her—ahem!—cuticulous 
scarifications on the joints of her little 
toes. One day when pa was down to the 
barn she borrowed the old razor. Two 
weeks later the doctor came in and called 
it blood poisoning and now she has an 
artificial limb that is a marvel of ingenuity 
anc on which she can almost walk across 
a narrow room! 

Go ahead and laugh! Because you 
know just what that sort of squeezing and 
pinching and crowding mean to your own 
feet. It’s a great joke when it happens to 
someone else. With us it’s one of our 
sensitive points. We all perform the 
daily ceremony of the shoe-horn or the 
corn cure. “Iwere better to perish than 
to wear sensible shoes. At all costs we 
must be stylish. 


- must be human to be so silly as all this. 
Because it isn’t only our poor feet we 
squeeze and force and shoe-horn into con- 
tracted quarters. A lot of us have corns 
on our spirits—bunions on our souls. 
I’ve known men who early tortured their 
minds into narrow, bigoted religious 
opinions and warped themselves out of all 
hurmanness in the course of a few years. 
I’ve known others who put on business 
shoes of hard, implacable, mercenary 
methods, with a vamp of greed and a 
patent leather tip of avarice, and who 
presently developed corns on their better 
natures that made them awfully hard to 
live with. How few of us really wear 
comfortable, sensible, easy shoes—on our 
feet or on our minds! 

If we wear broad-toed shoes we are old- 
fashioned and dowdy; if we keep open 
minds, open hearts, generous habits, we are 
soft, sentimental, and too slow for the pro- 
cession. And that is true—we are. You 
can’t be a success, in dollars and cents or 
in society, unless you keep your mind on 
the one thing and your feet in modish 
shoes. That’s admitted. 

What isn’t admitted, by one somewhat 
mellowed old gentleman, at least, is that 
we need to want to be that sort of success. 
Perhaps this is heresy. Perhaps it is the 
sort of thing we shouldn’t let our young 
people read. Perhaps we must keep our- 
selves and our country in the forefront of 
civilization—which means commercial 
supremacy and leadership in the styles— 
at all costs to soul or sole. Maybe so. 
Maybe so. But the time will come, 
brethren, when we will have to have plas- 
ters for the corns on our hearts and the 
callouses on our spirits, and perhaps in 
that day we’ll wish we’d stuck to the good 
old-fashioned shoes and let style and suc- 
cess go hang. Nature is profligate with 
blessings and opportunities, but when we 
go too far she trips us up on the immutable 
law of compensation and down we go. If 
we could only stay with the sensible and 
human lasts! And if we can’t, perhaps it 
Ww uldn t be a bad idea to put ona pair of 
feix slippers of tolerance and kindliness 
and gentle words and generous acts at 
home, evenings. 








Sure now, 


Sergeant, 


you were more than welcome to the hundred 
dollars’ worth of brush for a dollar and a 
quarter, but we won’t take that bet. 

We know you RUBBERSET 

boosters too 

well! 


Number 19 of 
a series of advertise- 
ments NOT WRITTEN 
BY OUR AD MAN. 
NOTE—It’s that everlasting grip of hard vulcane 
ized rubber— original in RUBBERSET brushes— 


that builds these everlasting friendships— 
,, also original with RUBBERSETS! 
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‘ Here is a Story of Love and Hate, of Suspicion, 
Intrigue and Tragedy—the Story of af ateful Pear] if 


FAMOUS jeweler on Maiden 
Lane once promised me _ the 
material for a real gem-romance. 


{ hardly expected him to re- 
member it but when he called me one day 
and suggested that I drop into his office 
that afternoon, I lost no time. 

“Remember that wonderful pearl | 
was telling you about? The one that 
belonged to the Russian Duchess?” he 
asked when I arrived. 

“Oh, yes,” I responded eagerly. 

“Thought you would. I’ve added an 
entire new chapter to its history. Fur- 
thermore, I have bought back the gem 
and you can now see it for yourself. ‘This 
is a rather tragic chapter. You'll under- 
stand when I tell you that it belonged to 
Mrs. Andrew Bigbee.” 

“It did!” I almost shouted, for the 
Bigbee case had been occupying the front 
pages of our papers for many weeks. 

“Yes. They found she owned a large 
block of stock in the mills and her jewels 
were sold to help liquidate the company’s 
debts.” 

“Well, you know the old superstition 
that pearls signify tears. Perhaps there 
is something in that,” I ventured. 

My friend shook his head emphatically. 
“That is a distortion, I believe, of the 
ancient saying that “Pearls are the tears 
that angels shed to make mortals happy.” 

Then he laid before me the object of 
our conversation. Beautiful is a weak 
word when applied to that gem. Surely 
such a tear was not shed entirely in vain. 
However, you shall draw your own con- 
clusions, for I will set forth the gem’s 
story, filling in the main points which 
my friend furnished with details I have 
since gathered. 

For obvious reasons all names in the 
story are fictitious. 


Tue story has three distinct phases. 
The first, relating to the discovery of 
the pearl, takes us to the West Coast of 
Australia, back in the early ’80’s. 


96 


The Tears 
that Angels Shed 


Among the pearlers that season was 
Elia Cotton and his partner, Jake Fawcett. 
It was Cotton’s Uncle Wiliam, a ship- 
chandler among the Liverpool docks, who 
poured into the child’s soul all his pent- 
up love of the sea, and it was the same 
Uncle William who provided the man 
with money for his venture with the pearl 
fleet. Cotton had returned to London 
from sailing the seven seas to find himself 
the sole legatee of his uncle’s tiny fortune. 

Recalling the tales told by the third 
mate on his last cruise, Elia hunted up 
the man and offered him a third of the 
season’s take in exchange for his valuable 
asset of experience. 

After unsatisfactory experimenting on 
various beds, the partners decided to try 
Roebuck’s Bay, which was reported to be 
productive of unusually fine mother-of- 
pearl shells. ‘The pearls found were said 
to be of exceptional size and_ lustre. 
However, the bay was so shark-infested 
that casualties among the divers were 
enormous. 

Elia and Jake joined some of the other 
vessels in a drive on the sharks, baiting 
and killing scores, thereby frightening 
them away from the beds temporarily. 

The men worked eagerly, seeing with 
satisfaction several tons of high grade 
shells added to their take. Best of all, 
several perfect pearls of unusually fine 
orient were found. No untoward event 
occurred for the matter of weeks, and then 
one afternoon a diver from one of their 
dinghies was hauled over the side of the 
boat, one leg severed cleanly from his 
body by a shark’s jaws. 

The next morning, while the partners 
opened the cleaned shells, it fell to Elia 
to open the one which the dead Malay, 
in spite of terror and pain, had fetched 
from the floor of the sea. Although it 
looked promising, it revealed nothing 
more interesting than an exceptionally 
large blister, but he laid it carefully aside 
for it had good market value. 

All day cas stories he had heard con- 





cerning blisters recurred insistently to his 
mind. Occasionally, if broken, a fine 
pearl was found within. On the other 
hand, it was generally filled with black 
ooze and a salable blister had been ruined 
for naught. 

That night when he tapped it loose 
from the shell, Jake earnestly opposed 
opening it. It would bring twenty 
pounds as it was. But long after Jake 
was asleep Elia sat under the dirty 
yellow light, his sole companion a black, 
square-faced bottle. Mingled with the 
fumes of the gin in his brain was the 
glory of a girl’s eyes and the warmth of 
her lips. 


EFORE they had sailed Jake had taken 

Elia with him to the house of Kathie 
Le Fevre. Born of Irish and French parent- 
age, Kathie was a colorful bit of bloom 
in her drab London setting. Jake had 
found her loveliness heady wine indeed, 
with never a drop of hope in it until Elia 
had brought him a sudden vision of 
fortune. Blinded as he was, he failed to 
see what Elia recognized atonce—Kathie’s 
favor was for the man’s prospects, not 
for the man himself. 

When they sailed away the girl’s 
laughing, tantalizing face burned on the 
brain of each, and on the lips of Elia 
Cotton lingered the warmth of the kiss 
he had taken almost under the very nose 
of the unsuspecting Jake. 

Jake with his paltry third! Elia had 
visions of himself hanging strands of 
pearls about that slender throat; or 
perhaps a single wonder of a gem to 
nestle in the tiny hollow under her chin— 
a pearl such as might be concealed within 
the blister. The thought inflamed his 
judgment and with a quick move he 
cracked it sharply with his knife. Slowly, 
fearfully he opened his fingers until the 
fragments lay in his palm. One look and 
he convulsively shut it again, his head 
reeling. He dared not believe his eyes— 
and yet— there was a pearl indeed! A 
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perfectly symmetrical pear-shaped gem, 
with a flawless orient. A wonder gem! 
His, Elia thought fiercely. Jake, who 
would have risked nothing, should gain 
nothing. 

The next morning Elia showed Jake 
the fragments of the blister and, telling 
him it had proved empty, explained that 
he would never have gone against his 


partner’s wishes had it not been for the | 


square-faced bottle. Jake was sulky 
over it for days, until he became too 


engrossed in urging on the efforts of the | 


divers to think about it. 


All over the | 


bay the ships were having disasters | 


thi ugh the activities of the sharks. 


« T last, unmistakable signs of an ap- 
*. proaching hurricane storm, known as 
ay illi-willi, drove the fleet to a more safe 
anchorage. Even so the Kathie was 
slichtly damaged and repairs delayed 
them. Desultory — shelling on other 


grunds proved unsatisfactory, the end | 


of the season was near, so the partners 
re: atriated their divers at the Timor 
Is'ands, sailed back to Fremantle, where 
they had outfitted, sold their shell and 
disposed of the Kathie. Then 
set sail for Singapore, on their way to 
Eneland. 

Poor Jake was destined never to reach 
the port of Kathie’s arms, for under 
circumstances that plainly absolved Elia 
from all blame, Jake received about six 
inches of steel between the ribs, in Sing- 
apore. So Elia Cotton completed the 
journey alone. 

Remembering that Jake had arranged 
to have his share go to Kathie in case of 
his death, Elia found it convenient to 
take a few fine specimens from their joint 
store and put them away with his wonder 
gem. The remaining pearls he sold, and 
carefully accounted for Kathie’s share in 
their sale and the profit on their shell. 

In marketing the stolen pearls Elia 
sought out one Nathan Grubble, and 
although he refused to sell it, he could 


not refrain from showing him the wonder 


gem. 
“Some voman—iss it? Hein?” the old 
fellow shrewdly questioned. In response 
to Elia’s laughing admission the mer- 
chant argued persuasively. ~ 

“Chust lissen, my son. Vimmin iss 
alvays uncertain, efen ven you got ’em. 
Dis voman iss not yours yet. I tell 
you—dat pearl iss vorth—”’ and he 
whispered a sum that took Elia’s breath. 


they | 





He listened further and at last consented | 


to go to a certain gem-setter’s, who 
bought the original and accepted a com- 
mission to duplicate it with one which 
would deceive any but the most expert. 
Elia did not go to Kathie’s until 
the imitation was ready, handsomely 
mounted and hung ona fine chain. Then 
in the pensive silence that followed his 
telling of the story and the delivery to 
Kathie of the neat little sum which had 
resulted from Jake’s partnership with 
Elia, he watched the girl closely. At 
last he slipped a little leather case across 
the table. 
“ > 
Kathie, I was never so sure ye were 


md of Jake. He’s dead now, and I’m 


in’ him no wrong if I tell ye I love ye. | 
‘h, girl—ye lighted the dreams of two | 


en, ye did indeed! I’ve brought ye 
ne bauble and I want to hang it abovt 
er sweet throat!” 


























“Here, Mister Man, this is-the can hime ae.) 
_. hold it high,”” says Winthrop Wise. 
“Just dip the brush—it’s smooth as plush 

Your floor will glow with KYANIZE.” 
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dds years to hard woods 
~ brings out the beauty of the grain 






Floors, subject to hardest wear, offer the 
kind of test that Kyanize Floor Finish 
thrives on. 







Easy to apply, right from the can. No 
mixing. On to-day, dry to-morrow with 
the handsomest lustre you could desire. 








Clear varnish or eight attractive shades 
from Light Oak to Dark Mahogany. 
Waterproof absolutely. So tough that 
grinding heels cannot scratch it white. 








Fer that very reason Kyanize Floor Finish 
is the ideal varnish for furniture and all 
woodwork. 


Our beautifully illustrated booklet, 
“The Inviting Home,” will be sent 
you free of charge if you’ll request 
it on a postal. The name of the 
Kyanize Dealer nearest you will 
accompany it. Drop usa line today. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station 49 Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 






























San Francisco, Cal. 
Office and Warehouse 
269 Eighth Street 
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She Says “It’s Better 
Than a Mustard Plaster’ 


Many is the time that Grandma mixed a mustard 
plaster in days gone by. For well she knew the vir- 
tues of this old-fashioned remedy. But now she relies 
on Musterole. 








No fuss or bother, no stinging, messy plaster. Justa 
clean white ointment which is always ready to use. 






For coughs, colds, aching muscles and twinging joints, 
there is nothing quite like Musterole. Rub a little 
on the aching or congested spot. It penetrates way 
down under the skin and generates a peculiar heat 
which soon dissipates congestion, and sends the pain 
away. 










Musterole does not blister. Keep a jar on the bath- 
room shelf, where it is always handy in case of colds 
or other minor ills. For children as well as for older 
folks. At all drug stores, 35c and 65c jars. Hospital 
size $3.00. 

















Kathie’s slender fingers trembled as 
she opened the box. She caught her 
breath in delight at the jewel within— 
at first wordless, fascinated; then she 
raised shining eyes to the tense face of 
the man. 

“Ye were right, Elia. I never toid 
Jake I would wed with him—truly | 
didn’t.” 

“And ye want the bauble, Kathie?” 

The girl nodded, her face rosy with 
color. Eis promptly knelt by her sid, 
trying with clumsy, shaking fingers +o 
fasten the tiny chain about her throat. 

“Kathie—Kathie—have ye forgotten 
the kiss ye gave me?” he whispere1 
hoarsely. 

“No more I have, Elia Cotton,” sh 
whispered back. 


WHEN Elia finally left, his pulses 
singing, without a single coheren: 
thought in his head, Kathie thought cooll - 
and logically of many things. This man ha 
none of Jake’s simple, trustful adoratior 
He had measured her well. It became 
significant thought that he had made n 
mention of marriage. Beauty and yout! 
she had, and now, thanks to Jake, mone: 
to supply an appropriate setting. Giver, 
these, might she not hope for somethin; 
better than this hairy-chested seafarer 
She thought of Thurston, who worked ou 
of Scotland Yard, but she was in a moo 
to scorn him also. Before her eyes lay 
visions of Paris. . She touched the pear 
at her throat speculatively. With what 
she had, she could prepare for and con- 
duct a campaign of conquest. If need 
be, she could realize a considerable sun 
on her jewel. 

With the idea of determining the gem’s 
actual value, Kathie went to a famous 
jeweler the following day and asked him 
to make an offer on the pearl. Extremely 
puzzled, he put it under a strong mag- 
nifer. What he saw confirmed his 
suspicions. 

“This is an unusual jewel, young lady,” 
he told her. “I will have to consult my 
associates. Would you care to wait?” 

Kathie was impressed. Yes— she 
would wait. 

Here, concluded the jeweler, was a 
skillful counterfeit of some unusual pearl. 
Where was the original? How came the 
girl with a duplicate which was in itself 
costly? What was her game? He dis- 
patched a man to the office of the one 
man in London who could have created 
that marvelous imitation, whose name 
was indelibly written in his handiwork. 

The man returned speedily, having 
obtained the story of the deal with 
Nathan Grubble, and having seen the 
original gem. 

The jeweler rejoined Kathie, but he 
soon put out the fire of her anticipation. 
He demanded to know how she came by 
the pearl. To establish her right, Kathie 
told the whole story—or most of it. Not 
until then did the jeweler tell her the 
pearl was a false one. The girl’s rage 
knew no bounds until the man remarked 
that as Elia must have secured the pearl 
during the period of his partnership with 
Jake, she was clearly entitled to share in 
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the proceeds of the sale. 

Kathie bethought herself of Thurston 
and sent for him. Into his ears she 
poured a tale that interested him greatly. 
That evening Elia Cotton walked into a 
veritable hornet’s nest when he arrived 
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at Kathie’s. His stay was short and 
exceedingly unpleasant, but Thurston 
enjoyed himself, turning over, in the back 
of his head, schemes for sharing with the 
gir! the result of his labor. : 

Elia’s prompt settlement lightened his 
sentence for attempt to defraud, but had 
he known of Thurston’s chagrin when he 
found that Kathie had eluded him and 
was airing her graces in Paris, it would 
have shortened the long hours spent in 
agreeing with Nathan Grubble’s philos- 
ophy anent women. 


¥IS Imperial Highness, Duke Ivan 

< Orniloff was in high good humor as 

nstructed his secretary to arrange for 
return of the suite to Court. Thedor, 
secretary, could not account for this, 

His Highness had been very angry 
‘hen the Imperial summons arrived. 

- had actually cursed the Czarina, whom 

blamed for this command to return 

his tiresome Duchess. 

The tiresome Duchess had a_ well- 
cnown passion for the Queen of Gems and 

e Duke was considered a good market, 
specially when he lingered away from 
‘ourt, on pleasure bent. In his morn- 

’s mail was an urgent invitation to 

,pect at his pleasure a truly remark- 
ble pearl that had just been brought 
nto the market. The Duke smiled as 

read, the letter had come at a psycho- 

rical moment. He would at least see 
> pearl. 

Later in the day, on his way to the 
sem-setter’s, he hummed gaily to himself. 
lear, clever little Sonia—his English 
rimrose with the borrowed Russian 
»uame. How disconsolate he would have 
een but for her cleverness. 

When he arrived, the jeweler displayed 
the gem with all the pride of a real artist. 
He had conceived a most unique and 
effective setting. The pearl hung sus- 
pended against a disc paved with royal 
blue sapphires, a veritable background 
of blue fire. It was a superb ornament 
and the Duke bought it, and so brought 
our wonder gem into the second phase 
of its history. 

That evening Thedor reported all 
arrangements complete for the journey 
and was surprised at the Duke’s unusual 
interest in the details. He was soon 
enlightened, however. 

“Thedor,” said His Highness, “I am 


disposed to extend your holiday in | 


London. have engaged another to 
take your place on the journey. 
chief virtue is your discretion. 
always on that. 
confidence, I shall reinstate you the day 


after my arrival in St. Petersburg.” 


Thedor bowed as he said, “Your High- | 


ness has only ‘to command me.” 

“Very well. You are to arrive at the 
address on this card at 7:15 in a closed 
‘ab. Enter the house and remain one 
hour. You are then free to do as you 
lease. Return to St. Petersburg by the 
most direct route, arriving the day after 

e arrive. Use any name other than 
our own and see that you are at no time 
dentified as a member of my suite. 
You will find funds in this envelope. Is 
it perfectly clear, Thedor?” 

“Perfectly; Your Highness,” he replied. 

When Thedor arrived at the address 
ziven him by the Duke he was shown into 
1 room where cigarettes and_ liqueurs 
were supplied him. A little later, hearing 
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T IS interesting to-day to read the 
thrilling tales of Captain Kidd—of 
that arch-villain Edward Teach—or 
of such highwaymen as Dick Turpin, | 
picturesque fellows who provide for us 
tales of romance and adventure, but 
whose menace in olden days was real 
and terrifying. 


They are no longer to be feared because they be- 
long to a bygone age and their courage has not 
been oneal down to law breakers of today—a 
cowardly crew attacking only the unprotected 
after providing a quick means of escape. They 


are called auto bandits. 


The automobile affords a quicker and safer means 
of escape than the old sailing ships in which the 
pirates carried off their plunder. 


While the automobile has opened up highways 
that would never be sian affording pleasur- 
able outings, they have also made it possible for 
a new form of piracy as difficult to cope with as 
were the pirates of old. 


Those who are molested by these new kind of 
pirates are the ones who are known to be without 
protection. And the most perfect protection that 
you can have is a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 
Revolver. 


Every man’s duty is to uphold law and order. 
Police protection is given to run down to a just 
punishment those who do not; but the arm of the 
law is not long enough to reach into every secluded 
corner. 


You are expected to render first aid, but you are 
not expected to do so empty handed. Every citi- 
zen must—when called upon—aid the officers of 
the law, and it is every man’s right and privilege 
to protect his life and property. 


Preparedness prevents. And if every household 
was known to have the splendid protection of a 
Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver this pre- 

aredness would prevent ninety per cent of house- 


old robberies. 


Safeguard your motor trips at night and protect 
your home and property with the splendid pro- 
tection of ‘“‘the world’s right arm’’—a Colt. 
And remember that a Colt Automatic Pistol or 
Colt Revolver is the best that money can buy. 
Today—as in 1836—as in every struggle of arms 
since that day to this—have the great Colt fac- 
tories supplied the nation’s need—the official 
side arm of the fighting forces—the national pro- 
tection of American homes. 


‘COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Guns 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Rifles 


OLTS 


FIRE ARMS_ «i 
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Lightand Power from 
One Electric Socket 


—or light and heat, from every 
single electric socket, with the 





This Plug screws into any electric 
light socket instantly and increases 
the convenience of having elec- 


tricity 100%. 
“Every Wired Home Needs 
Three or More” 


for the instant attachment of Electrical 
Appliances with light at the same time, 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 
The Quality Plug 


Sor $250 


aes 
Made only by 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


























The cord used on the Washing Machine shown in the picture is fitted with a Benjamin 903 Swivel 


Attachment Plug which screws into the socket withou 
to equip the cords of your appliances with it. 


t twisting or damaging the cord. Ask your dealer 


Benjamin No. 2452 Shade Holders enable you to useany shade with your Benjamin Two-Way Plugs. 
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Page after page—32 in all—of dandy 
Lionel trains, locomotives, electric lighted 


stations and tunnels, semaphores, etc. (153 items to choose from) in reds, blues, 
yellows and greens—just as they’ll look to thousands of happy boys this Xmas. So 
real you almost hear the trains rushing by and the bells clanging, and see the sema- 
phores working up and down, and the “Stevies” loading freight ’n’ everything! Gee— 
it’s exciting to run a Lionel railroad! Catalog’s free. Get it now so you and Dad can go 
to your dealer’s and select your train early. If your dealer hasn’t them, write us quick, 
and we will see that you are supplied. They have been standard of the world for 


20 years. 


c—[0 





The Lionel Corporation, 50-T, East 21st St., New York City 








a light footfall, he turned and beheld a 
figure standing between the curtains of 
the door. He gasped. It was almost 
as though he were looking at himself! 

Thedor was the slight, blond type [of 
Russian and by removing her black wig 
and resorting to various little artifices, 
Sonia had achieved a fair resemblance 
to the Duke’s secretary. 

“Au revoir, mon ami,” she called. ‘| 
will see you in St. Petersburg.” 

Early in the journey the Duk«’s 
secretary be A a severe cold and hs 
duties were turned over to anothe. 
Whenever he. appeared he was mu. 1 
bundled up. In this fashion the journ: ; 
was made, and while it is hardly reaso: - 
able to think that there were none w! > 
saw through the disguise of the.ma - 
querading Sonia, certain it is that t! » 
matter never reached the ears of the + 
Imperial Majesties. As for the Duche. : 
—she heard it from the Duke himself. 

When he sought her the evening of h 
arrival he found her radiantly fresh an 
beautifully gowned, eager to be off t) 
some evening’s pleasure. The tiresom : 
Duchess, it might be remarked, was tir: 
some only to her own husband. 

“T have something for you, my dear- 
that is, if you want it.” 

“Ah, Ivan. Thoughtful as ever.” 

The Duke smiled as he laid the jew 
case before her and watched with satis 
faction the quickened rise and fall of he 
bosom as she gazed down at the jewel! 

“Tt is lovely, Ivan. I—may keep it?”’ 
The Duchess hesitated a bit. She ex 
pected something, she hardly knew what 

“Certainly, provided you are inclined 
to be a bit generous with me, Alix.” 

Then he told her how he had smuggled 
Sonia into the Russian capital and 
proposed that the Duchess keep the pear! 
and permit him to keep the dancer. 
Otherwise Sonia should have the jewel 
and be returned to London. It was for 
the Duchess to decide. 

Her eyes fell again to the gleaming 
ornament. The thought of any other 
woman possessing that gem was too 
impossible to contemplate. Besides, she 
had her own reasons for wishing to keep 
the Duke interested in his own affairs. 
She spoke deliberately. 

“T will keep the jewel, Ivan. As well 
this dancer as any other woman. The 
pearl, at least, shall be wholly mine.” 

The Duke bowed low in appreciation. 
“You are a wise as well as a beautiful 
woman, Alix.” 

Even the Empress commented on the 
beauty of the gem, as the Duchess related 
to Prince Boris late that evening. 

“Tt is a poor trifle, my Alix, completely 
overshadowed by the loveliness of the 
living ‘pearl beneath it,” he murmured 
tenderly. 


pea third phase links the pearl with 
the Bigbee fortunes, after it had been 
smuggled out of war-torn Russia and into 
America. 

Andrew Bigbee had been widely known 
for many years as a manufacturer of fine 
underwear for men, women and children. 
When the United States faced the prob- 
lem of equipping her army, Bigbee was 
urged to accept Government contracts 
for supplying the boys with warm woolens. 
Although this meant reorganizing his 
factories and installing new machinery, 





he decided it was his duty to accept. 
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Style 51 
For Civilians 
Black Calf 


Style 50 
Same Last 
Tan Calf 


Send for 
Catalogue 


ROBABLY never before 

have men realized as 
they do now the value and 
necessity of comfort in their 
footwear. 


Herman’s Shoes—conven- 
tional or “civilian” styles 
and U.S. Army models—are 
the finest examples of com- 
fort with shapeliness possible 
to produce. 


For business and all forms of 
general outdoor wear Herman’s 
Shoes, built of the best leathers 
by the most skilled New England 
workmen, have an_ excellence 
known everywhere. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores 
If you are not near one, we 
will fit you correctly and 
quickly through our M AIL 
ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


PUT 
eneauneninesen 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 









The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Peete Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 1379 Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

_ Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold ts a dangerous cold 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, shonid he without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 500 by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 
eenearte best recommendation {s Its 40 years of success- 









Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 29. 


TryCresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat. 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
Theycan’tharm you. Of yourdruggist orfrom us, 10c.in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,62 Cortlandt St., New York 











or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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His contracts netted him satisfactory 
profits from the first, but toward the end 
showed such amazing figures on the 
credit side that he felt vaguely uneasy, 
but he was so extremely busy that his 
intended investigation was postponed 
from week to week. 

With his profits temptingly before him, 
Bigbee yielded to the lure of the stock- 
market and his dabblings were most 
gratifying. He came in closer touch 
with the market and with the controlling 
financiers. One of these, actuated by a 
freakish impulse, gave him a straight tip 
on copper and he cleaned up beyond his 
wildest hopes. 


T was immediately after this that 

Bigbee purchased the chief treasure of 
a collection of Russian jewels for his wife. 
He knew that she was fairly jewel mad 
but he rejoiced in his ability to indulge 
her. As a matter of fact, Elsie hardly 
noticed him except on the occasions when 
he laid some sparkling tribute at her feet. 
Then, delight in her new ornament thawed 
her out and Andrew Bigbee lived for these 
glowing moments. Now, heedless of the 
exorbitant price, he bought our wonder 
pearl and hung it about the neck of his 
rapturous wife. 

With November came the signing of 
the Armistice and, curiously enough, for 
the first time war began to spell tragedy 
to Bigbee. Canceled contracts threw 
his mills into a chaos of readjustment. 
He found it hard to secure modern 
knitting machines for the finer garments, 
as well as finding it next to impossible to 
buy the proper grade of wool. 

Shortly after this a very disturbing 
thing happened. A whité-faced operator 
from one of the mills became so insistent 
in his demands that he was finally ad- 
mitted to Bigbee’s office. With such 
control as he could muster, the boy 
showed him a letter and demanded an 
explanation from his employer. 

te was from a brother overseas and told 
of the death of another brother from 

neumonia. ‘The words ate into Bigbee’s 
bean like acid. “It was that last issue 
of underwear that done the harm, Bud. 
I worked long enough in the Bigbee 
Mills to recognize their underwear when 
I see it. The damned stuff shrunk so the 
first time it was washed that half the 
boys went into the trenches without any 
on. It rained like hell and then turned 
cold and it’s no wonder the boys got sick 
and croaked. Damn the fat—” 

Bigbee could read no further. He 
turned a tortured face on his émployee. 
“As sure as there’s a God, my boy, I 
never knew that our output wasn’t up to 
our standard at all times.” 

“The hell you didn’t! If you didn’t, 
why didn’t you?” the boy broke in 
vehemently and Andrew, remembering his 
deferred investigation, murmured some- 
thing about being too busy. 

Close on the heels of the boy’s accusa- 
tion came a process-server. The ern- 
ment was nga the Bigbee Mills 
—the owner was under shadow of in- 
dictment for profiteering. 

Opposition to the peace treaty was 
beginning to show its head and with 
uncertainty came a slump in the market. 
Bigbee received notice from his brokers 
to cover his margins or they would sell. 
It meant a big loss to him, but all: his 
resources were hopelessly tied and tangled. 
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a suit to fit 















Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


The smoothness and ease of writing with 
Spencerian Personal Steel Pens are beyond 
compare because there is, among the many 
styles, one that fits your hand exactly—that 
adapts itself to your style of writing. 


We want you to know of the fine writing 
qualities and long life of Spencerian Steel 
Pens. Send 10 cents for ten different 
sample pens and a pen holder. Then pick 
your style. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 








The Meranda, Hair brush 


With Removable Rubber Cushion 

Preserve the beauty and health of your 
hair by freely brushing it with the Mermaid 
Hair Brush. The removable cushion makes 
frequent sterilizing easy. 

At all drug and department stores, $1.50 
and up. 
THE MONARCH BRUSH COMPANY 
, Troy, New York 
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ENDURING TRIBUTE 


N the utter finality of its tribute, the memorial erected 
today must needs embody in perfect form that tender 
reverence for the departed which is its message to posterity. 























HOSE upon whom falls the duty of selecting a suitable 
memorial, public or private, will appreciate fully the 
need for such perfection in workmanship and material as 
will interpret truly the spirit which inspires its erection. In 
everlasting ROCK OF AGES Granite, with its fine texture 
and its lovely gray color, this need for perfection is 
realized, whether its surfaces be polished or hammered. 










UR descriptive booklet, telling the story of this finest of 
American monument materials, will be of the greatest 





assistance in effecting a decision. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
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Granite Quarries Booklet 
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Long after his usual hour he remained 

at his office, his head sunk forward in 
deepest thought. Suddenly an idea came 
to him which brought transient hope. 
Elsie! With heart thudding dully in his 
breast he hurried home where he spent 
an hour of restless pacing before she care 
in. 
He took her wrap from her should« 
tenderly and led her to a seat before t 
cheerful fire. He had a certain instin: 
in seeking its warmth. An icy fear h: 
laid hold of him as he watched her slo 
graceful movements in removing 
gloves, her veil, her hat. He felt an o 
sense of helplessness before this wom 
who was his wife. Only extreme nec: 
sity forced him to speak and then he ¢ 
it haltingly, sketching in only the m: 
points of the situation. He succeed: 
in making clear only one outstandi 
fact. He proposed raising some mon: 
on her jewels. 

Elsie’s eyes grew gray and remote .s 
she gathered up her hat, her veil, her 
gloves. “It’s perfectly absurd, Andrey, 
for a man of your ability and resourc:s 
to say that there is no other way to gt 
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the money you need. I would be a fc 
to let you have my jewels. If you a 
going to fail, what else will I have out » 
the wreck?” Then she rose deliberate]. 
“At any rate it was most unkind of you 
to tell me such disturbing things when I 
am going out. This is the night of the 
Hornaday dinner-dance.” 

With that she left the room, cold 
indifference settling down upon her like 
a tangible something that left Andrew 
completely outside. He sat brooding 
before the fire until the butler interrupted 
to ask if he would dine at home. “Yes,” 
he responded heavily and later, when 
Elsie had left the house, ate his solitary 
meal and returned to the library. There 
he covered several sheets with figures, 
but the longer he wrestled with the 
problem, the more hopeless it seemed. 

He was convinced that his purchasing 
| agent had bought inferior materials as 
part of a well-planned scheme to turn 
out a product that would handicap the 
Government. Even if this could be 
proved, he was still guilty of gross negli- 
gence and no earthly judge could acquit 
him of the charge in that letter from 
overseas. 











S he sat there the scales fell from his 

eyes and he saw with cruel illumina- 
tion into the very soul of this woman he 
had loved so humbly, served so blindly. 
The very bitterness of his realization 
strengthened his failing courage. He 
would make the grade somehow! 

Presently he heard the door opened to 
admit Elsie and caught a glimpse of her, 
cloak thrown open, jewels flashing from 
her throat, and the sight maddened him. 
Willing or not, this woman should help 
him! He saw ‘her, in his mind’s eye, 
locking up her jewels in her boudoir safe, 
delivering herself into the hands of her 
maid, preparing for a night of untroubled 
yer while he sat wrestling with the 
problem of their very existence. 

His picture was a bit out of drawing, 
however. Elsie was not finding un- 
troubled sleep. She was nervous, over- 
wrought, at the aspect of her immediate 
future, and as she lay there, staring up 
into the darkness, she heard a slight 
click—such .as the tumblers. on her 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 
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How to Raise Cash 


Mail us false teeth (with or without gold fillings), old 
or broken jewelry, diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, 
platinum,magneto points, gold or silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds and Stamps—anything valuable. Highest 
prices paid. Cash by return mail. Goods returned if 
you're not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting and Re- 
fining Co., 248 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Rock-a-Bye Sulky 


Latest addition to the Rock-a- _ 











Bye line, Made especially for 
babies. Disc wheds. 5 Rubber 
tires make riding easy. 
Perfection Mfg. Ce., ‘ 
2701 N. Leffingwell fied 








wall-safe made when the combination had 
been completed. 
Her jewels! A burglar! 
She reached under her pillow for the 
little automatic she always kept there 
and slid noiselessly out of bed. Cau- 


| tiously, lest the slightest noise betray her 


presence, she made her way to the door 
of her sitting-room. A small circle of 
light played over -the open safe—a 
human form dimly outlined. These 
things she saw and instantly fired. 

“My God, Elsie!” a hoarse voice called 
and at the sound she fainted. 

The butler, the maid, the valet, all 
gave consistent testimony as to the sight 
that met their eyes. ie Bigbee i 
halfway through the door, quite uncon- 
cious, her automatic beside her. Mr. 
Bigbee lay in a crumpled heap before the 
wall-safe, dead, his electric torch still 
burning. The room was in darkness 
except for that one light. 

Their testimony and the contributing 
circumstances helped materially to acquit 
Mrs. Bigbee of the charge of at Tag 


| theend of the trial left her a broken-hearted, 
| nerve-tortured woman, without anything 
| except a none too adequate life insurance. 


PAYING now brought the pearl to-the 
time when it was bought bock by my 
friend, I realized the story of the gem had 
been told, but somehow, the potentialties 
of the stone made me loath to drop the 
story there. At last I called up the 
jeweler. 

“Well, say—I’m glad 
just, now” he sung out 
explain my reason for calling. 
gratulate me!” 

“What about?” I asked. 

“Why, man alive, I’m a gr-r-r-and- 
father!” How he rolled the word in his 
pride! 

“Good enough! How’s the mother?” 
And with that question I turned a flood 
of talk my way. I almost forgot my 
object in calling but finally managed to 
tell him that I hated to abandon the 
pearl in his hands. 

“No need of that,” he replied. “It is 
being put into a simple mounting and 
will be given to Adelaide.” 

The baby’s mother! 

“What! That ill-fated gem! 
would give it to—” 

“Oh—as for that—Adelaide will prove 
antidote for any curse the gem may carry. 
She cares nothing for jewels except as a 
form of beauty, the pearl came to me 
clean, and is given to her without price 
of any kind. Wholly a love gift. Re- 
member too, she is like her mother, a 


you called up 
efore I could 


“Con- 


You 


woman whose fineness and loyalty has | 


been tested.” 

It was true enough. I had seen the 
young wife send her husband away to 
the grim lottery of. war, a stalwart, 
prideful figure of a man. I had seen her 
welcome him home, his face scarred 
deeply, an empty sleeve folded neatly 
against his tunic, tight-lipped, afraid of 
what he might see in her eyes. She had 
loved him back from that bitter obsession 
—more glory to her! 

“Some day it will make a fine inherit- 
ance for the baby,” continued my friend 
happily. Ah, yes. The baby. An angel’s 
tear for an inheritance. 

May it make her happy. 
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I cal’ late my syrup ’s the best you can get 
Uncle John 








Poured over a juicy, well-browned 


BAKED APPLE 


pee a finishing touch on one of our nicest 

reakfast dishes, With UNCLE JOHN’S 
SYRUP, it is a very pleasing dessert as well. 
It is a real surprise, even to some of our best 
friends, to know how many good things can be 
made_better with a pour of 


UNCLE JOHN’S SYRUP 





As necessary on your table 
As the sugar and the cream 





Delicious with Pancakes, Waffles, Hot Biscuits, 
Toast, Cereals and Grapefruit. 


4 Convenient Sizes 
Send TODAY for book of recipes 


NEW ENGLAND MAPLE SYRUP CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 



































Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville cts 
Musical Readings a LAYS: to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
CatalogFree,T.S.Denison&Co. Dept. 7, Chicago 











Short Stories Wanted 


The magazine field is inneed of short 
stories. Send me your manuscripts. 
As authors’ agent I can place your 
salable fiction. In my capacity of 
literary critic I can show you, as I 
have shown other writers, how to 
make your work salable.» I shall be 
glad to correspond with you and ex- 
plain my service in detail. 


HARRY McGREGOR 
Short Story Critic 

















Authors’ Agent 
6459 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, California 
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S Lovely {kin 


—is the result, not of 

the application of cos- 

metics, but of the 

general bodily health. 

’ It is clear blood which 

imparts the blush of youth to cheeks. 

Experience has taught the dis- 

cerning beauty to rely upon a good 

aperient to clear the complexion. A 

dainty box of N Tablets is her help- 

ful agent. Each tablet acts pleas- 

antly to insure better health, to keep 

the skin clear and free from blem- 

ishes, to help restore and preserve 

a healthful, youthful appearance. 
All druggists sell the 25c. box of 

NR Tablets. 














Don’t be 
discouraged 


Your catarrh 
‘can be 
relieved 


OUR case of chronic catarrh 
CAN be relieved, perhaps 
permanently. It’s never too. 
late to use Kondon’s. 


Take home a tube tonight, begin ap- 
plying it inside the nostrils. Clears 
the head, heals the tender nasal mem- 
branes, permits regular nose breathing. 
Use of Kondon’s brings those sound 
nights of sleep you’ve missed as a 
chronic catarrhal sufferer. 


CATARRHAL JELLY 


ie guaranteed by 80 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. ondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 

ronic catarrh, head- 


| on receipt of your 


name and address. 


Kondon Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Night Sounds 
in Shanghai 


By J ames W. Bennett 


T was the second evening of the C)i- 
nese New Year festival. The stre: ts 
of Shanghai were deserted. Chia 
had ceased functioning as an or‘i- 

nary, work-a-day country and was takiag 
the entire week for merry-making. 

I walked down the silent, echoing lan: s, 
ordinarily so filled with: the polyg'ot 
throng of China’s great Clearing House 
and was conscious of a feeling of loneline.s. 
I missed the accustomed cries of the bi r- 
den carriers, the calls of the vendors, te 
shouts of the hucksters. 

As: my walk took me away from tie 
homes of the International Settlement 
further into the native Chinese city, I be- 
gan to note subtle breakings of the silence. 
From within each dark boarded-up house 
I thought I detected the taintest strains of 
music. At first I could not be sure that | 
had heard aright, so I stopped. Then, ‘is 
I shamelessly listened at the entrance of 
one of the houses, I recognized the unmis- 
takable notes of Chinese fiddles, flutes 
and tom-toms, notes that seemed to drift 
leisurely out to the street. 

Chinese music heard broadside from a 
distance of fifteen feet is a barbaric diapa- 
son of discord, a medley of blues, an ear- 
splitting dissonance. But the same music, 
coming from a radius of a hundred feet, 
filtered through several doors, undergoes 
a change. When it reaches the street, 
ponees of its tympanum-jarring blare, it 

ecomes almost a thing of rare melody. 


A* my walk progressed, the: evening 
darkened into night, and the festivi- 
ties behind the boarded-up doors appeared 
to grow more hilarious. 

In passing one particular darkened 
house, I detected the high-pitched shout- 
ing which denoted the progress of the Chi- 
nese drinking game of “Numbers.” This 
game is a guessing contest played by two 
persons and in which each player holds up 
simultaneously one to five fingers and in- 
stantly guesses the number of fingers ele- 
vated by both. They play very rapidly, 
and, as the game proceeds, the pla,yers un- 
consciously shout their numbers at the top 
of their lungs. The Chinese are keen stu- 
dents of gambling psychology and are 
very clever at guessing the play of their 
opponents. Strange to say, the loser must 
pay the penalty of drinking all the wine 
in his cup, while the winner is absolved 
from imbibing that round. The China- 
man can never understand the evident 
willingness of Occidental players to lose, 
for he himself desires to remain sober at 
the game and at the banquet as long as 
possible; he has an abhorrence of quick 
alcoholic oblivion. 

As my time still lacked an hour of an 
dight-thirty dinner appointment, I de- 
cided to while away a portion of it by 
entering a tea-house. I climbed the 
stairs and, as I reached the top, the reek 
of hundreds of perspiring people seemed 
to strike me full in the face. The room 
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Be Sure Baby is Healthy 
at Teething Time 


Keep digestion natural, the bow. 
els open, give sufficient food and 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SYRUP 
The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 


Then the milk teeth never cause 
trouble for you, or discomfort 
for baby. Mrs. Winslow’s Syrup 
brings most remarkable results 
in good health and comfort for 
the baby. It’s pleasant to give 
and pleasant to take. 

; Harmless, purely vegetable, in- 

fants’ and children’s regulator, 


formula on every label. Guaran- 
teed non-narcotic, non-alcoholic 
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| frowned at me. 
veree goodee. You right now tellee Boss- | 
| man you wantchee me come singee one 





f\\ toms EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal eye 
wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 


“4 will help keep you. 
At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our booklet, It is FREE, 


. THOMPSON SONS & OO.~7 


184 River Si., Troy, N. Y. 








Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 


With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointmentto clear dandruff anditching, 25c. 
each. Samples freeof Cuticura, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 
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was enormous yet crowded almost to over- 
flowing. 

A waiter found me a table on which 
was cluttered the cold remains of a dish of 
shark’s fins, looking nauseatingly glutin- 
ous, a half-filled bowl of equally cold rice 
and an empty tea-cup. 

“T wantchee tea,” I told him crossly. 

“No sabe,” he countered. 

I pointed to the tea-cup and nodded a 
vigorous affirmative. I then indicated 
the shark’s fins and the rice and shook my 
head in violent negation. He grinned de- 
lightedly. He then began to talk in rapid 
Chinese and ended his sentence with a 


jovial wink. I presumed that he was des- | 
canting on the brand of tea to be brought | 
to me, so I nodded a “Yes,” and he dis- | 


appeared on a dead run. 

n five minutes I learned the reason for 
that wink, for three girls, dressed in gor- 
geous silks, appeared at my table. They 
knelt down on cushions at my feet. Their 
ages appeared to be about thirteen years, 
but they were painted and calcimined 
within an inch of their lives. They were 


Chinese “Sing-song Girls,” the cabaret 
singers of the Celestial Empire, the | 


geishas of China. 
“No wantchee,”’ I said. 
In a flash one girl jumped up and 
f spiggoty, Eeng-leesh 


song. Hell- dam’, here I am. veree | 


goodee singee.” 

“All right, infant,” I 
weakly, “trot out your grand opera,” 
and she, sensing my consent, if not under- 
standing my words, motioned to her 
orchestra. 

Now, a Sing-song girl’s orchestra con- 
sists of one player, and each girl has her 
own accompanist. The “orchestra” of my 
linguistic singer was a wrinkled octo- 
genarian with rheumy almost sightless 
eyes who performed upon the squawkiest 


Chinese fiddle I had ever heard. 


He played four notes and then the girl | 


began to sing. Her voice was stupendous 
in volume; it was shrill as the grating of 
a hundred files; it was as tuneless as the 
first notes of a rooster, heard by an in- 
somnia-ridden man. How can I describe 


cracked falsetto at the top of his voice 
and religiously attempting to sing two out 
of every three notes a half beat out of 
time and two degrees out of harmony, 
then permit him to be assisted by vicious 
interruptions from a pocket edition of a 


horse-fiddle and you have the tout ensemble | 
| of a Chinese cabaret song. 


A factor which adds a fantastic quality 


to such songs is that the words are always | 
poetic. Translated, they probably would 


read: 


The wind softly caresses 
The snow-driven white breast 
Of the mountain. 
Winter birds huddle 
In the green branches 
Of the fir trees. 


I am lonely with a loneliness deep, 
And my soul is troubled. 

I am longing for my home; 
My heart grieves; 

The gentle sighing of the night wind 
Whispers of home. 


The other two children sang their songs 
with equally enthusiastic furor. I have 
been many times told that the Sing-song 
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Antiseptic 
and 
Germ-proof 


Cuts, scrapes and all skin 

injuries should be kept clean 

while they are healing. 

With this object use New-Skin 

promptly when the accident 

occurs. 

Scientific tests establish the 

fact that it has the power of 

destroying germs of infection. 
15¢ and 30c. At all Druggists 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 


New York Toronto London 
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To allay coughs, to soothe 
sore, irritated throats and 
annoying colds, depend upon 
Piso’s. Its prompt use pro- 
tects you by keeping little 
ills from becoming great. 
Buy Piso’s today—have it in 
the house ready for instant 
aid. It contains no opiate— 
it is good for young and old. 


35cat your druggist’s 
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A small, mysterious empty space sur- 
rounded by metal. 


What happens inside thelock when the 
right key enters and turns, you don’t care 
about—provided it does happen with 
ease and regularity. But you depend on 
that keyhole to keep out gentry who use 
everything but the right key to get in. 


A key anda keyholeare instruments of 
moral welfare. They help people to stay 
honest. 


They have to be made with a conscience, 
too, to stand up to the worst instead of 
giving into it. 

The outward sign of this inward de- 
erigaerp: A is the name YALE on both 

ock and key. 


Sign of astronger metal where strength 
is the point, sign of fewer parts where 
fewness makes fool-proofness, sign of 
heavier metal where weight makes for 
permanence, sign of a smoother finish 
where this means facility in use, sign of 
quality from conception to finish. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 
General Offices and Works: 
Stamford, Conn. 


New York Office: 9 East 40th St. 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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girls are not children.. It has been pa- 
tiently explained to me that they are 
never younger than fifteen years of age, 
and more often their ages average from 
twenty to twenty-five years. But they 
are all so tiny; their hair dressed with the 
long bangs that proclaims the unmarried 
woman, their flowered jackets and 
absurdly high-water trousers—all makes 
them seem like little children, costumed 
and be-painted for some amateur festival. 

After they had finished their song they 
bowed low to me, and the girl who first 
sang asked if I would do her the honorable 
favor of presenting her with my pocket- 
handkerchief and three of my calling 
cards. I did so. 

She thanked me very prettily, and then, 
with all the importance of a conjuror do- 
ing a famous trick, she scrutinized my 
visiting card and said: 

“Now, I weel read your mos’ honorable 
dam’ name. It ees—‘Jambs Ben-eeet’.” 
Whereupon, with a delightedly trium- 
phant smile, she tucked my pocket-hand- 
kerchief in her jacket, apparently as a 
memento of the occasion. The two other 
girls crowded about her, and she dis- 
tributed the two remaining visiting cards. 
This ceremony completed she led her 
troupe of co-stars away. 


EAVING the tea-house, I began to 

retrace my steps back from the native 
city tomy rooms at the Consulate and soon 
reached the French Bund. Here, I found 
they were busily loading coastwise and 
river steamers; for the poor stevedore 
coolies are never given a holiday even at 
New Year time. 

The confusion along the Bund seemed 
tremendous, coming upon it, as I did, 
from the quiet streets of the native city. 
The ant-like running to and fro of the 
burden-bearers under the flares of rush 
lights, their singing and shouting, made 
it all seem indeed like the city of Hurly- 
Burly itself. 

I have heard the negroes singing on the 
levees at New Orleans; I have listened to 
the Polynesians crooning as they loaded 
copra at Papeete or Pago-Pago; I have 
accustomed my ear to the shouting of the 
blacks engaged in similar work at Thurs- 
day Islands, but all those sounds fade into 
an orderly silence in comparison with the 
noises heard along the Bund. 

Like the inward urge of the hound to 
bay at the moon, it seems that the coolie 
must sing at his work. It is traditional, 
persisting tenaciously through countless 
generations. Each workman is appa- 
rently required to utter a definite cry, 
denoting to what craft of carriers he be- 
longs. Then he must amend that cry for 
every variation in the load he carries. If 
he is of the craft of stone carriers, his call 
will signify the fact, but, if he carries 
marble on one trip and limestone his next, 
he must give a different call for each load. 
These variations are difficult for an un- 
trained ear to detect. After listening to 
many calls I was able to note a differen- 
tiation somewhat as follows: 

“Heh-hoh! Heh-hoh!”’ and “Heh- 
heh-hoh! Heh-heh-hoh!”’ 

The translation of a few of the calls 
show them to be abrupt, as: “Look out, 
you! Look out!” The great per cent of 
them, however, when translated, will read 
something like this: 

“Make way, honorable gentleman, a 
poor unworthy coolie now passes you, 
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Equipped Ranch Near City, 160 Acres, o: 
$14,750. On boulevard to city, only 2 miles R. R. 
town; 110 acres rich tillage, this year 70 acres fine 
wheat, 20 acres corn, 5 acres beans; 5 acres orang: es, 
lemons, grapefruit, Olives, almonds, walnuts, 2-acre 
ie com tree grove; surrounded by great fruit farms; 
ungalow 6 rooms, bath, — cellar, piped water, 
magnificent shade trees, big barns; gocd cottaze, 
blacksmith shop, poultry house, corrals for 1500 
birds, new garage; aged owner has made money, ‘e- 
tiring; quick buyer gecs good pair mules, Jersey 
cow, lot machinery, tools, poultry, etc., everything 
$14,750, easy terms. Details this aa pee oth on 
Southern California orange groves and mas, pause 
91 Strout’s Big New pee ahaa Gntalog ‘ar 
Bargains 33 States. Just out. opy free. Stro a 
Farm Agency, 503FK W aw -Callender Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


“‘Water is Wealth’ In Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, C alifornia 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos, California. 
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Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
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Insyde Tyres—inner armor for automobile 
tires; pore punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Storics, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mec or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





. Fits. A reliable remedy. Instant relief. 
Trial bottle free. Warn’s Remedy Co., 508 Lank- 
ershim Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Large Chamois Skins for washing window. 
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dealers. G. A. Boucher, 23 Kimball St., Bradford, 
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bearing a dirty load of goods, and he fears 
that you will soil your wondrous silk vest- 
ments!” 

I remember once inadvertently block- 
ing the passage of two coolies bearing a 
sedan chair. It was a murky night in 
Soochow and the unlighted excuse for a 
street was only wide enough for my don- 
key to pass the chair by dint of consider- 
able manipulation. As I showed no haste 
to open the passage, the coolies suddenly 
grey very wroth and began to shout a 

hrase at me, glowering the while. Being 
in © teasing mood, I obdurately held my 
ground. They raised the pitch of their 
voices and began to shake their fists at 
me, still repeating the phrase. 

i turned to my companion, also perched 
on a donkey behind me, and remarked 
tha: I thought the coolies were swearing 
at me, or, at least, they were calling me 
one of their favorite expressions—“For- 
eig: Devil!’ My friend knew Chinese; 
he erinned and gave me the translation of 
their vicious-sounding phrase: 

Will the highly exalted gentlemen 
dein to step aside for the smallest frac- 
tion of a moment and permit the poorest 
and most humble of persons to pass with 
their esteemed Lord’s magnificent chair?” 

[ had delayed too much time on the 
Bund to permit of my walking home, so I 
signaled to a ricksha. That night was 
fated to be a night of noises, for my ricl:- 
sha boy, while we were returning to the 
Consulate, broke into song. Only once 
since has it been my misfortune to hear a 
ricksha boy sing, for they are one of the 
few silent classes of coolies. This outburst, 
I soon discovered, was caused by too fre- 
quent imbibition of hot Chinese wine. He 
swung an erratic course up the street, 
narrowly escaping collisions but singing 
gleefully the while. 

At last, his fare, fearing for the fate of 
his “most honorable neck,” poked the 
coolie briskly in the ribs with a walking 
stick. This acted as a temporary soberer, 
the song ceased, and I was glad to note 
that my progress was considerably im- 
proved. 


7 Ave that night, as I turned in, I could 
still hear from my windows the singing 
of the coolies loading steamers for Seattle 
at the Japanese dock, less than a block 
away. 

Again, as was the case of the New Year 
revelers, the singing came from a distance; 
it was muffled by the closed windows and 
the discords seemed to have been filtered 
away. 

\s I listened to the coolie cries I won- 
dered idly of what were those yellow men 
thinking. Was it of the buying of a wife 
from Ningpo, the ultimate fate of a 
father’s soul, the tale of a fellow coolie 
about the great white fox spirit, or, more 
probably, was it of the heaping bowls of 
rice, garnished with bits of stewed meat 
that they would consume in the morning? 

| would never know the answer. In- 

ad, I heard only the echoing calls, 

sunding bell-like in the frosty air, repeat- 

in phrases centuries old, phrases request- 
ng that: 

‘. ... The most highly respected Sir 

suld avoid danger to himself by remov- 

his corporeal body from the path of 
poor unworthy person bearing this 
‘cious load of salt!” 
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TOY ENGINEERING FOR BOYS 


And with your Meccano Electric Motor you can make them go like real 


machinery. It’s loads of fun to build Beam 


‘Tractors, Looms, Clocks and countless other 
models in shining steel and brass, that work. 
No study. The Manual shows how to build 
over 400, and you can invent and reproduce 
hundreds more. It’s a glorious, manly sport, 
good all the year one, Tell Dad nothing but 


Meccano will do for Xmas. 


FREE XMAS BOOK 


called ‘‘Meccanoland.”’ Contains the inventors 
own story of Meccano, and over 50 pictures 
of models and boys building them. Just the 
thing to help you and Dad pick out your Xmas 
gift. Doesn't cost a cent. Get yours early! 


Engines, Locomotives, 


PRICES OF SETS 
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on receipt of 
price if not at 
your dealer’s. 
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MECCANO COMPANY, Inc., Div. S, 71 W. 23d St., New York City 
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La Them Romp On Your i 


vee needn’t worry about scratches and heel-marks on your floors if 
they are polished with Johnson’s Prepared Wax, for it’s an easy 
matter to touch them up. Doorways, stair-treads and other parts receiv- 
ing hard usage should be polished frequently with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. This can be done without going over the entire floor. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the proper polish for floors of all kinds—wood, tile, 


marble, composition and linoleum. You can polish a good sized floor in an hour—and 
it may be walked upon immediately. 


a Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for polishing your furniture, leather goods, 
woodwork and automobiles. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish of great 
beauty and durability. It forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, sim- 


Your dealer has “JOHNSON’S’’—don’t accept a substitute. 
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Mrs. Fox was bragging one day about the large number of 
her cubs. 

“How many cubs do you bring into the world at one 
time?” she asked the Lioness. 

“Only ONE,” replied the Lioness —‘“but it’s a LION.” 


MURADS COST 20 CENTS for a BOX 
of 1O—BUT THEY’RE MURADS! 


MURADS would be lower priced if we left out all or part 
of the 100% Turkish tobaccos of the purest and best varieties 
erown—or if we substituted inferior grades of Turkish tobacco. 


But they wouldn’t be MURADS—they’d only be Foxes! 


“Judge for Yourself—!” 


Special attention is called | 4 Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
to Murad 20s in Tin Boxes conn onatvo and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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HERE are signs that in- 

telligent motorists are 

beginning to give more 
thought and care to the selec- 
tion of their tires. 

The trouble has been that 
the average car owner accep- 
ted his tire losses too meekly — 
as though nothing could be 
done about it. 

As one new make of tire 
after another came on the 
market and old tires worked 
up new selling features and 
talking points, car owners no 
sooner got through buying 
one make of tire than they 
began to look around for a 
different make. 

Ready to take advantage of 
all this shifting of trade was 
the irresponsible dealer, with 


his makeshifts, his compro- 
mises, his plausible tire 
experiments. 


His whole attitude was one 
of secrecy and evasion. He 
believed in feeling out each 
individual motorist’s weak- 
ness and playing to that, 
rather than in helping every 
motorist to know more about 


tires. 
* * * 


The motorists of this 
country have stood for a lot. 
Theyarebeginning fo do some- 
thing about it. 


Going to the good dealer— 
the man who is winning a 
greater measure of public con- 
fidence all the time—the man 
who believes in this principle— 


Driving a car ona flat tire 
to the nearest garage, after 
a blow-out or puncture, is 
the most expensive form of 
locomotion known. Lacking 
a spare, the flat tire should 
be removed, and then pro- 
| ceed slowly. 





That the best introduction any 
tire can have is the truth. 


Qualityis the basis on which 
his business is founded. And 
all his efforts are directed 
towards encouraging a wider 
appreciation of quality. 

He is the man whom the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany is backing with all of 
its resources. 


With all of its great and 
wide and long and varied ex- 
perience. Longer and more 
varied than that of any other 
rubber manufacturer. 

* * * 

Go to the good dealer and 
get a legitimate tire. 

For you, at ae tire waste 
will then end. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


)) Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty five Branches 














